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PEEFACE. 



A TRANSLATION of a work so well known as Aristotle's 
Ethics scarcely needs any preface. It might perhaps 
seem superfluous to do again what has already been 
done so often ; but every one who is acquainted with 
the extant English translations knows that, valuable ' 
as they are, they leave much to be desired. I am quite 
conscious that the version which is now offered to the 
public is still very far from being adequate; yet I 
venture to hope that it may do something towards 
supplying an acknowledged want, and that it may be 
of some service to those who (whether they be scholars 
or not) wish to know what the greatest thinker of 
antiquity has to say upon a subject which is of such 
a nature that what a great man of any age says upon 
it is usually of more permanent value than what he 
says on any other subject. 

I have, of course, made free use of other trans- 
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lators and commentators, and wish here to make a 
full acknowledgment of my obligations. 

But I must more particularly express my thanks 
to my friends Mr. A. C. Bradley and Mr. J. Cook 
Wilson, the former of whom has been kind enough 
to read the whole of the proof sheets, and the latter 
a large portion of them. To both, and especially to 
the former, I am indebted for many valuable sug- 
gestions. But, as I have sometimes persisted in my 
own opinion in spite of their dissent, the reader must 
not hold them responsible for any of the errors he 
may detect. 

The notes perhaps require some apology; they 
may appear to be too many for footnotes to a 
translation, but they are certainly too few for a 
regular commentary, leaving without explanation 
many points that much need it. But if this transla- 
tion should meet with any favour, I purpose before 
long to foUow it up with an Introduction, in which 
I shall hope to some extent to make good this de- 
ficiency. 

F. H. P. 

Oxford, February, 1881. 



PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



This edition is substantially the same as the first, 
though a great many slight alterations have been 
made. 

I have to thank my reviewers in general, and in 
particular Mr. J. A. Stewart of Christ Church (who 
reviewed the first edition in Mind, July, 1881), for 
much kindly criticism and many valuable suggestions. 
Where their suggestions have not been adopted, I 
trust they will believe that my persistence is due 
neither to carelessness nor to unwillingness to learn, 
but to the fact that after fiill consideration I find 
myself unable to agree with them. 

An Introduction, promised in the Preface to the 
first edition, is, I regret to say, not yet finished ; but 
I still hope to publish it before long. 

I omitted in the first edition to state that I have 
in the main followed Bekker's text (Berlin, 1845), and 
that when I have departed fi'om it I have generally 
notified the fact; that the chapters and sections are 
those of Zell ; and that whenever I have inserted in 
the text explanatory words of my own, I have 
enclosed them in square brackets thus [ ]. 

F. H.P. 

OxFOBD^ F^fTuaryf 1884. 



NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



In this edition a few clerical errors have been 
corrected, and the wording of one or two passages 
has been improved. No other change has been made. 

F. H. P. 

Flab H£n, Cbiooieth, North Wales, 
November^ 1885. 



NOTE TO THE FOURTH EDITION, 



In the present edition a few more corrections have 
been made, for most of which I have to thank Mr. 
F. H. Hall of Oriel, and Mr. L. A. Selby Bigge of my 
own CoUege. 

The Preface to the first edition announced, too 
rashly as it proved, my purpose to follow up this 
translation with an Introduction. Though I do not 
yet abandon the hope of some day carrying out a long- 
cherished plan, the execution of which has been 
delayed by ill health, I must ask leave to withdraw 
the implied promise, trusting that no one has been 
deterred by it from attempting to supply this much- 
felt want. 

F. H.P. 

Oxford, September^ 1890. 
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BOOK I. 

THE END. 

1. Evert art and every kind of inquiry, and like- inaahedoei 
Wise every act and purpose, seems to aim at some *ome good 
good : and so it has been well said that the good is ««""• 
that at which everything aims. 

But a difference is observable among these aims or 
ends. What is aimed at is sometimes the exercise of 
a facnlty, sometimes a certain result beyond that 
exercise. And where there is an end beyond the act, 
there the result is better than the exercise of the 
facnlty. 

Now since there are many kinds of actions and 
many arts and sciences, it follows that there are many 
ends also; e.g. health is the end of medicine, ships 
of shipbuilding, victory of the art of war, and wealth 
of economy. 

But when several of these are subordinated to 

B 
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some one art or science, — ^as the making of bridles and 
other trappings to the art of horsemanship, and this 
in turn, along with all else that the soldier does, to the 
art of war, and so on, — ^then the end of the master-art 
is always more desired than the ends of the subordinate 
arts, since these are pursued for its sake. And this is 6 
equally true whether the end in view be the mere 
exercise of a faculty or something beyond that, as in 
the above instances. 
The end is 2. If thcu in what we do there be some end which i 
ourm^ect is we wish for ou its own account, choosing all the others 
its'science as mcaus to this, but not every end without exception 
as a means to something else (for so we should go on 
ad infinitv/m, and desire would be left void and 
objectless), — this evidently will be the good or the 
best of all things. 

And surely from a practical point of view it much 2 
concerns us to know this good ; for then, like archers 
shooting at a definite mark, we shall be more likely 
to attain what we want. 

If this be so, we must try to indicate roughly what 3 
it is, and first of all to which of the arts or sciences it 
belongs. 

It would seem to belong to the supreme art or 4 
science, that one which most of all deserves the name 
of master-art or master-science. 

Now Politics* seems to answer to this description. 5 

• To Aristotle Politics is a much wider term than to lis; it 
covers the whole field of hnman life, since man is essentially social 
(7, 6) ; it has to determine (1) what is the good ? — the question of 
this treatise (§ 9) — and (2) what can law do to promote this good ? — 
the question of the sequel, which is specially called " The Politics : " 
ef, X. 9. 
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For it prescribes which of the sciences a state needs, 
and which each man shall study, and up to what 
6 point ; and to it we see subordinated even the highest 
artQ, such as economy, rhetoric, and the art of war. 

Since then it makes use of the other practical 
sciences, and since it further ordains what men are 
to do and from what to refrain, its end must include 
the ends of the others, and must be the proper good of 
man. 

8 For though this good is the same for the individual 
and the state, yet the good of the state seems a grander 
and more perfect thing both to attain and to secure ; 
and glad as one would be to do this service for sc 
single individual, to do it for a people and for a * 
number of states is nobler and more divine. 

9 This then is the aim of the present inquiry, which 
is a sort of political inquiry.* 

1 3. We must be content if we can attain to so much OKtctness 
precision in our statement as the subject before \xs fluted by 
admits of; for the same degree of accuracy is no more be expected 
to be expected in all kinds of reasonins: than in all ^^ho needs* 

rT n experience 

kinds of manufacture. ««<* . 

traviwnff, 

2 Now what is noble and just (with which Politics 
deals) is so various and so uncertain, that some think 
these are merely conventional and not natural dis- 
tinctions. 

3 There is a similar uncertainty also about what is 
good, because good things often do people harm : men 
have before now been ruined by wealth, and have 
lost their lives through courage. 

4 Our subject, then, and our data being of this 

* i,e, covers a part of the ground only : see preceding note. 
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nature, we must be content if we can indicate the 
truth roughly and in outline, and if, in dealing with 
matters that are not amenable to immutable laws, and 
reasoning from premises that are but probable, we 
can arrive at probable conclusions.* 

The reader, on his part, should take each of my 
statements in the same spirit ; for it is the mark of 
an educated man to require, in each kind of inquiry, 
just so much exactjuess as the subject admits of: it is 
equally absurd to accept probable reasoning from a 
mathematician, and to demand scientific proof from an 
orator. 

But each man can form a judgment about what he 5 
knows, and is called "a good judge " of that — of any 
specialx matter when he has received a special educa- 
tion therein, ''a good judge " (without any qualifying 
epithet) when he has received a universal education. . 
And hence a young man is not qualified to be a 
student of Politics; for he lacks experience of the 
aflairs of life, which form the data and the subject- 
matter of Politics. 

Further, since he is apt to be swayed by his 6 
feelings, he will derive no benefit from a study whose 
aim is not speculative but practical 

But in this respect young in character counts the 7 
same as young in years; for the young man's dis- 
qualification is not a matter of time, but is due to the 
fact that feeling rules his life and directs all his 
desires. Men of this character turn the knowledge 

• The expression ri &s irri rh iroXtJ oovers both (1) what is gene- 
rally though not universally tnie, and (2) what is probable though 
not certain. 
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they get to no account in practice, as we see with 
those we call incontinent ; but those who direct their 
desires and actions by reason will gain much profit 
from the knowledge of these matters. 
8 So much then by way of preface as to the student, 
and the spirit in which he must accept what we say, 
and the object which we propose to ourselves. 

1 4. Since — ^to resume — all knowledge and all pur- Jf«» ««'»•«*' 

, ° * that the gooa 

pose aims at some good, what is this which we say jj^^^*^' 
is the aim of Politics ; or, in other words, what is the *» »*«< «*»« 
highest of aJl realizable goods? 

2 As to its name, I suppose nearly all men are agreed ; 
for the masses and the men of culture alike declare 
that it is happiness, and hold that to "live well " or ^ 
to " do well " is the same as to be " happy." 

But they differ as to what this happiness is, and 
the masses do not give the same accoimt of it as the 
philosophers. 

3 The former take it to be something palpable and 
plain, as pleasure or wealth or fame ; one man holds 
it to be this, and another that, and often the same 
man is of different minds at different times, — ^after 
sickness it is health, and in poverty it is wealth; 
while when they are impressed with the consciousness 
of their ignorance, they admire most those who say 
grand things that are above their comprehension. 

Some philosophers, on the other hand, have thought 
that, beside these several good things, there is an 
''absolute " good which is the cause of their goodness. 
i As it would hardly be worth while to review aU 
the opinions that have been held, we will confine our- 
selves to those which are most popular, or which seem 
to have some foundation in reason. 
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wemua But we must not omit to notice the distinction 5 

facts ac' that is drawn between the method of proceeding from 

(n*t question youT staiting-points or principles, and the method of 

of truined working up to them. Plato used with fitness to raise 

this question, and to ask whether the right way is 

from or to your starting-points, as in the race-course 

you may run from the judges to the boundary, or vice 

versa. 

Well, we must start from what is known. 

But "what is known" may mean two things: 
" what is known to us," which is one thing, or " what 
is known " simply, which is another. 

I think it is safe to say that we must start fi'om 
what is known to us. 

And on this account nothing but a good moral 6 
training can qualify a man to study what is noble 
and just — ^in a word, to study questions of Politics. 
For the undemonstrated fact is here the starting- 
point, and if this midemonstrated fact be suf- 
ficiently evident to a man, he will not require a 
" reason why." Now the man who has had a good 
moral training either has already arrived at starting- 
points or principles of action, or will easily accept 
them when pointed out But he who neither has them 
nor will accept them may hear what Hesiod says * — 

** The best is he who of himself doth know ; 
Good too is he who listens to the wise ; 
But he who neither knows himself nor heeds 
The words of others, is a useless man." 

ThegotA 6. Let US now take up the discussion at the point i 

puuire, nor from wMch we digrcsscd. 

honour, moT 

"w*^ • « Works and Days," 291-205. 
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As to men's notions of the good or happiness, it 

seems (to j«dger-as ve-jeasofiaMy -may^feffli'lfeeir 

2 lives^-tibatL the masses, who are the least refined, hold 

it to be pleasure, and so accept the life of enjoyment 

as their ideal. 

For the most conspicuous kinds of life are three : 
this life of enjoyment, the life of the statesman, and, 
thirdly, the contemplative life. 
8 The mass of men show themselves utterly slavish 
in their preference for the life of brute beasts, but 
their views receive consideration because many of 
those in high places have the tastes of Sardanapalus. 

4 Men of refinement with a practical turn prefer 
honour ; for I suppose we may say that honour is the 
aim of the statesman's life. 

But this seems too superficial to be the good we 
are seeking : for it appears to depend upon those who 
give rather than upon those who receive it ; while we 
have a presentiment that the good is something that 
is peculiarly a man's own and can scarce be taken 

5 Moreover, these men seem to pursue honour in 
order that they may be assured of their own 
excellence, — at least, they wish to be honoured by 
men of sense, and by those who know them, and on 
the ground of their virtue or excellence. It is plain, 
then, that in their view, at any rate, virtue or excellence 

6 is better than honour ; and perhaps we should take 
this to be the end of the* statesman's life, rather than 
honour. 

But virtue or excellence also appears too incom- 
plete to be what we want ; for it seems that a man 



.' 
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might have virtue and yet be asleep or be inactive 
all his life, and, moreover, might meet with the 
greatest disasters and misfortunes ; and no one would 
maintain that such a man is happy, except for 
arguments sake. But we will not dwell oh these 
matters now, for they are sufficiently discussed in the 
popular treatises. 

The third kind of life is the life of contemplation : 7 
we will treat of it further on.* 

As for the money-making life, it is something 8 
quite contrary to nature ; and wealth evidently is not 
the good of which we are in search, for it is merely 
useful as a means to something else. So we might 
rather take pleasure and virtue or excellence to be 
ends than wealth ; for they are chosen on their own 
account. But it seems that not even they are the 
end, though much breath has been wasted in attempts 
to show that they are. 
Various 6. Dismissing these views, then, we have now to i 

^o^aiiwt consider the ''universal good," and to state the diffi- 
nitts^ culties which it presents; though such an inquiry is 
leoneunu not a pleasant task in view of our friendship for the 
authors of the doctrine of ideas. But we venture to 
think that this is the right course, and that in the 
interests of truth we ought to sacrifice even what 
is nearest to us, especially as we call ourselves philo- 
sophers. Both are dear to us, but it is a sacred duty 
to give the preference to truth. 

In the first place, the authors of this theory them- 2 
selves did not assert a common idea in the case of 
things of which one is prior to the other; and for this 

• C/. VL 7, 12, and X. 7, 8. 
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reason they did not hold one common idea of numbers. 
Now the predicate good is applied to substances and 
also to qualities and relations. But that which has 
independent existence, what we call "substance," is 
logically prior to that which is relative ; for the latter 
is an ofishoot as it were, or [in logical language] an 
accident of a thing or substance. So [by their own 
showing] there cannot be one common idea of these 
goods. 

Secondly, the term good is used in as many 
different ways as the term " is " or " being :" we apply 
the term to substances or independent existences, as 
God, reason ; to qualities, as the virtues ; to quantity, 
as the moderate or due amount ; to relatives, as the 
useful ; to time, as opportunity ; to place, as habitation, 
and so on. It is evident, therefore, that the word good 
cannot stand for one and the same notion in all these 
various applications ; for if it did, the term could not 
be applied in all the categories, but in one only. 

Thirdly, if the notion were one, since there is but 
one science of all the things that come under one idea, 
there would be but one science of all goods ; but as it 
is, there are many sciences even of the goods that 
come under one category ; as, for instance, the science 
which deals with opportunity in war is strategy, but 
in disease is medicine; and the science of the due 
amount in the matter of food is medicine, but in the 
matter of exercise is the science of gymnastic. 

Fourthly, one might ask what they mean by the 
" absolute : " in " absolute man " and " man " the word 
" man " has one and the same sense ; for in respect of 
manhood there will be no difference between them ; 
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and if so, neither will there be any difference in 
respect of goodness between "absolute good" and 
" good/' 

Fifthly, they do not make the good any more good 6 
by making it eternal ; a white thing that lasts a long 
while is no whiter than what lasts but a day. 

There seems to be more plausibility in the doctrine 7 
of the Pythagoreans, who [in their table of opposites] 
place the one on the same side with the good things 
[instead of reducing all goods to unity]; and even 
Speusippus * seems to follow them in this. 

However, these points may be reserved for another a 
occasion ; but objection may be taken to what I have 
said on the ground that the Platonists do not speak 
in this way of all goods indiscriminately, but hold 
that those that are pursued and welcomed on their 
own account are called good by reference to one 
common form or type, while those things that tend to 
produce or preserve these goods, or to prevent their 
opposites, are called good only as means to these, and 
in a different sense. 

It is evident that there will thus be two classes of 9 
goods: one good in themselves, the other good as 
means to the former. Let us separate then from the 
things that are merely useful those that are good in 
themselves, and^ inquire if they are called good by 
reference to one common idea or type. 

Now what kind of things would one call " good 10 
in themselves " ? ^ 

Surely those things that we pursue even apart 
from their consequences, such as wisdom and sight 

* Plato's nephew and sncceBBor. 
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and certain pleasures and certain honours; for 
although we sometimes pursue these things as means, 
no one could refuse to rank them among the things 
that are good in themselves. 

If these be excluded, nothing is good in itself 
except the idea ; and then the type or form will be 
meaningless.* 

11 If however, these are ranked among the things 
that are good in themselves, then it must be shown 
that the goodness of all of them can be defined in the 
same terms, as white has the same meaning when 
applied to snow and to white lead. 

But, in fact, we have to give a separate and 
different account of the goodness of honour and 
wisdom and pleasure. 

Good, then, is not a term that is applied to all these 
things alike in the same sense or with reference to 
one common idea or form. 

12 But how then do these things come to be called 
good ? for they do not appear to have received the 
same name by chance merely. Perhaps it is because 
they all proceed from one source, or all conduce to 
one end; or perhaps it is rather in virtue of some 
analogy, just as we call the reason the eye of the soul 
because it bears the same relation to the soul that the 
eye does to the body, and so on. 

IS But we may dismiss these questions at present j 
for to discuss them in detail belongs more properly to 
another branch of philosophy. 

And for the same reason we may dismiss the ^w«« if then 

* For there is no meaning in a form which is a form of nothing, 
in a universal whioh has no particulars under it. 
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v>ere,u further consideration of the idea; for even granting 
hdpuihere. that thls term good, which is applied to all these 
different things, has one and the same meaning 
throughout, or that there is an absolute good apart 
from these particulars, it is evident that this good 
will not be anything that man can realize or attain : 
but it is a good of this kind that we are now 
seeking. 

It might, perhaps, be thought that it would never- 14 
theless be well to make ourselves acquainted with 
this universal good, with a view to the goods that are 
attainable and realizable. With this for a pattern, it 
may be said, we shall more readily discern our own 
good, and discerning achieve it. 

There certainly is some plausibility in this argu- 15 
ment, but it seems to be at variance with the existing 
sciences ; for though they are all aiming at some good 
and striving to make up their deficiencies, they neglect 
to inquire about this universal good. And yet it is 
scarce likely that the professors of the several arts and 
sciences should not know, nor even look for, what 
would help them so much. 

And indeed I am at a loss to know how the weaver 16 
or the carpenter would be furthered in his art by a 
knowledge of the absolute good, or how a man would 
be rendered more able to heal the sick or to command 
an army by contemplation of the pure form or idea. 
For it seems to me that the physician does not even 
seek for health in this abstract way, but seeks for the 
health of man, or rather of some particular man, for it 
is individuals that he has to heaL 
The good i$ 7. Leaving these matters, then, let us return once i 
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more to the question^ what this good can be of which theiuuaend, 

1 ana happi- 

we are in search. neu u this. 

It seems to be different in different kinds of action 
and in different arts, — one thing in medicine and 
another in war, and so on. What then is the good in 
each of these cases ? Surely that for the sake of which 
all else is done. And that in medicine is health, in 
war is victory, in building is a house, — a different thing 
in each different case, but always, in whatever we do 
and in whatever we choose, the end. For it is always 
for the sake of the end that all else is done. 

K then there be one end of all that man does, this 
end will be the realizable good, — or these ends, if 
there be more than one. 

2 Our argument has thus come round by a different 
path to the same point as before.* This point we 
must try to explain more clearly. 

3 We see that there are many ends. But some of 
these are chosen only as means, as wealth, flutes, and 
the whole class of instruments. And so it is plain that 
not all ends are final. 

But the best of all things must, we conceive, be 
something final. 

J£ then there be only one final end, this will be 
what we are seeking, — or if there be more than one, 
then the most final of them. 

4 Now that which is pursued as an end in itself is 
more final than that which is pursued as means to 
something else, and that which is never chosen as 
means than that which is chosen both as an end in 
itself and as means, and that is strictly final which 

• S, 1. 
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is always chosen as an end in itself and never as 
means. 

Happiness seems more than anything else to answer 5 
to this description : for we always choose it for itself, 
and never for the sake of something else ; while honour 
and pleasure and reason, and all virtue or excellence, 
we choose partly indeed for themselves'(for, apart from 
any result, we should choos6 each of them), but partly 
also for the sake of happiness, supposing that they will 
help to make us happy. But no one chooses happiness 
for the sake of these things, or as a means to anything 
else at all 

We seem to be led to the same conclusion when we 6 
start from the notion of self-sufficiency. 

The final good is thought to be self-sufficing [or 
all-sufficing]. In applying this term we do not regard 
a man as an individual leading a solitary life, but we 
also take account of parents, children, wife, and, in 
short, friends and fellow-citizens generally, since man 
is naturally a social being. Some limit must indeed 7 
be set to this; for if you go on to parents and descend- 
ants and friends of friends, you will never come to a 
stop. But this we will consider further on : for the 
present we will take self-sufficing to mean what by 
itself makes life desirable and in want of nothing. 
And happiness is believed to answer to this descrip- 
tion. 

And further, happiness is believed to be the most 8 
desirable thing in the world, and that not merely as 
one among other good things : if it were merely one 
among other good things [so that other things could 
be added to it], it is plain that the addition of the leS/St 
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of other goods must make it more desirable ; for the 
addition becomes a surplus of good, and of two goods 
the greater is always more desirable. 

Thus it seems that happiness is something final 
and self-sufficing, and is the end of all that man 
does. 
9 But perhaps the reader thinks that though no one ibfind u w 
will dispute the statement that happiness is the best SJan'« 
thing in the world, yet a still more precise definition "^ ^ 
of it is needed. 

10 This will best be gained, I think, by asking. What 
is the function of man ? For as the goodness and the 
excellence of a piper or a scidptor, or the practiser of 
any art, and generally of those who have any function 
or business to do, lies in that function, so man's good 
would seem to lie in his function, if he has one. 

11 But caiii we suppose that, while a carpenter and a 
cobbler has a function and a business of his own, ijaan 
has no business and no function assigned him by 
nature ? Nay, surely as his several members, eye and 
hand and foot, plainly have each his own function, 
so we must suppose that man also has some function 
over and above all these. 

12 What then is it? 

Life evidently he has in common even with the 
plants, but we want that which is peculiar to him. 
We must exclude, therefore, the life of mere nutrition 
and growth. 

Next to this comes the life of sense ; but this too 
he plainly shares with horses and cattle and all kinds 
of animals. 

13 There remains then the life whereby he acts — the 
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life of his rational nature,* with its two sides or 
divisions, one rational as obeying reason, the other 
rational as having and exercising reason. 

But as this expression is ambiguous,^' we must be 
understood to mean thereby the life that consists in 
the exercise of the faculties ; for this seems to be more 
properly entitled to the name. 

The function of man, then, is exercise of his vital 14 
faculties [or soul] on one side in obedience to reason, 
and on the other side with reason. 

But what is called the function of a man of any 
profession and the function of a man who is good 
in that profession are generically the same, e.g. of a 
harper and of a good harper ; and this holds in all 
cases without exception, only that in the case of the 
latter his superior excellence at his work is added ; for 
we say a harper's function is to harp, and a good 
harper's to harp welL 

Man's function then being, as we say, a kind of life 
' — ^that is to say, exercise of his faculties and action of 
various kinds with reason — the good man's function 
is to do this well and beautifully [or nobly]. 

But the function of anything is done well when it 16 
is done in accordance with the proper excellence of 
that thing. 
Resttiiing Putting all this together, then, we find that the 

• trpoKriicti ris rov xSryov $x^^^°^' Aristotle frequently uses the 
terms irpa|is, irpcucrSs, irpaucTiK6s in this wide sense, coyering all that 
man does, i.e. all that part of man's life that is within the control 
of his will, or that is consciously directed to an end, including there- 
fore speculation as well as action. 

t For it might mean either the mere possession of the vital 
faculties, or their exercise. 
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good of man is exercise of his faculties in accordance definitumof 
with excellence or virtue, or, if there be more than ^^*^* 
one, in accordance with the best and most complete 
virtue.* 

16 But there must also be a full term of years for 
this exercise ; t for one swallow or one fine day does 
not make a spring, nor does one day or any small 
space of time make a blessed or happy man. 

17 This, then, may be taken as a rough outline of the 
good ; for this, I think, is the proper method, — ^first to 
sketch the outline, and then to fill in the details. But 
it would seem that, the outline once fairly drawn, any 
one can carry on the work and fit in the several itemfe 
which time reveals to us or helps us to find. And this 
indeed is the way in which the arts and sciences have 
grown ; for it requires no extraordinary genius to fill 
up the gaps. 

18 We must beair in mind, however, what was said 
above, and not demand the same degree of accuracy in 
all branches of study, but in each case so much as the 
subject-matter admits of and as is proper to that kind 

19 of inquiry. The carpenter and the geometer both look 
for the right angle, but in different ways : the former 
only wants such an approximation to it as his work 
requires, but the latter wants to know what con- 
stitutes a right angle, or what is its special quality 5 
his aim is to find out the truth. And so in other cases 
we must follow the same course, lest we spend more 

* This '' best and most complete ezoellence or virtue " is the 
trained faculty for philosophic specolation, and the contemplative life 
is man's highest happiness. Cf. X. 7, !• 

t C/. 9, 11. 

C 
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time on what is immaterial than on the real business 
in hand. 

Nor must we in all eases alike demand the reason 20 
why ; sometimes it is enough if the undemonstrated 
fact be fairly pointed out, as in the case of the start- 
ing-points or principles of a science. Undemonstrated 
facts always form the first step or starting-point of 
a science ; and these starting-points or principles are 21 
arrived at some in one way, some in another — some 
by induction, others by perception, others again by 
some kind of training. But in each case we must try 
to apprehend them in the proper way, and do our 
best to define them clearly ; for they have great in- 
fluence upon the subsequent course of an inquiry. 
A good start is more than half the race, I think, and 
our starting-point or principle, once found, clears up 
a number of our diflSculties. 
Thisviem 8. We must not be satisfied, then, with examining l 

varioui this startmg-pomt or prmciple of ours as a conclusion 
^newi. from our data, but must also view it in its relation 
to current opinions on the subject ; for all experience 
harmonizes with a true principle, but a false one is 
soon found to be incompatible with the facts. 

Now, good things have been divided into three 2 
classes, external goods on the one hand, and on the 
other goods of tlie soul and goods of the body ; and 
the goods of the soul are commonly said to be 
goods in the fullest sense, and more good than any 
other. 

But " actions and exercises of the vital facidties or 
soul " may be said to be " of the soul." So our account 
is confirmed by this opinion, which is both of long 
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standing and approved by all who busy themselves 
with philosophy. 

3 But, indeed, we secure the support of this opinion 
by the mere statement that certain actions and 
exercises are the end; for this implies that it is to 
be ranked among the goods of the soul, and not 
among external goods. . 

4 Our account, again, is in harmony with the com- 
mon saying that the happy man lives well and does 
well ; for we may say that happiness, according to us, 
is a living well and doing welL 

5 And, indeed, all the characteristics that men expect 
to find in happiness seem to belong to happiness as 
we define it. 

6 Some hold it to be virtue or excellence, some 
prudence, others a kind of wisdom ; others, again, hold 
it to be all or some of these, with the addition of 
pleasure, either as an ingredient or as a necessary 
accompaniment; and some even include external 
prosperity in their account of it. 

7 Now, some of these views have the support of 
many voices and of old authority; others have few 
voices, but those of weight ; but it is probable that 
neither the one side nor the other is entirely wrong, 
but that in some one point at least, if not in most, 
they are both right. 

8 First, then, the view that happiness is excellence 
or a kind of excellence harmonizes with our account ; 
for " exercise of faculties in accordance with excel- 
lence " belongs to excellence. 

9 But I think we may say that it makes no small 
difierence whether the good be conceived as the mere 
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possession of something, or as its use — ^as a mere liabit 
or trained faculty, or as the exercise of that faculty. 
For the habit or faculty may be present, and yet issue 
in no good result, as when a man is asleep, or in any 
other way hindered from his function ; but with its 
exercise tiiis is not possible, for it must show itself 
in acts and in good acts. And as at the Olympic 
games it is not the fairest and strongest who receive 
the crown, but those who contend (for among these 
are the victors), so in life, too, the winners are those 
who not only have all the excellences, but manifest 
these in deed. 

And, further, the life of these men is in itself lo 
pleasant. For pleasure is an affection of the soul, 
and each man takies pleasure in that which he is said 
to love, — he who loves horses in horses, he who loves 
sight-seeing in sight-seeing, and in the same way he 
who loves justice in acts of justice, and generally the 
lover of excellence or virtue in virtuous acts or the 
manifestation of excellence. 

And while with most men there is a perpetual ii 
conflict between the several things in which they find 
pleasure, since these are not naturally pleasant, those 
who love what is noble take pleasure in that which 
is naturally pleasant. For the manifestations of ex- 
cellence are naturally pleasant, so that they are both 
pleasant to them and pleasant in themselves. 

Their life, then, does not need pleasure to be added 12 
to it as an appendage, but contains pleasure in itself. 

Indeed, in addition to what we have said, a man 
is not good at all unless he takes pleasure in noble 
deeds. No one would call a man just who did not 
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take pleasure in doing justice, nor generous who took 
no pleasure in acts of generosity, and so on. 

13 If this be so, the manifestations of excellence will 
be pleasant in themselves. But they are also both 
good and noble, and that in the highest degree — at 
least, if the good man's judgment about them is right, 
for this is his judgment. 

14 Happiness, then, is at once the best and noblest 
and pleasantest thing in the world, and these are not 
separated, as the Delian inscription would have them 
to be: — 

" What is moBt just is noblest, health is best, 
Pleasantest ia to get your heart's desire." 

For all these characteristics are united in the best 
exercises of our faculties ; and these, or some one of 
them that is better than all the others, we identify 
with happiness. 

15 But nevertheless happiness plainly requires ex- 
ternal goods too, as we said ; for it is impossible, or 
at least not easy, to act nobly without some fiimiture 
of fortune. There are many things that can only be 
done through instruments, so to speak, such as ixiends 

16 and wealth and political influence : and there are some 
things whose absence takes the bloom off our happi- 
ness, as good, birth, the blessing of children, personal 
beauty ; for a man is not very likely to be happy if 
he is very ugly in person, or of low birth, or alone in 
the world, or childless, and perhaps still less if he has 
worthless children or friends, or has lost good ones 
that he had. 

17 As we said, then, happiness seems to stand in need 
of this kind of prosperity ; and so some identify it 
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with good fortune, just as others identify it with 
excellence. 
nhappinett .9. This has led people to ask whether happiness i 

acquired, w , , t x i jt 

^^^^ is attained by learning, or the formation of habits, or 
of chancer any other kind of training, or comes by some divine 
dispensation or even by chance. 

Well, if the Gods do give gifts to men, happiness 2 
is likely to be among the number, more likely, indeed, 
than anything else, in proportion as it is better than 
all other human things. 

This belongs more properly to another branch of in- 3 
quiry ; but we may say that even if it is not heaven- 
sent, but comes as a consequence of virtue or some 
kind of learning or training, stiQ it seems to be one 
of the most divine things in the world ; for the prize 
and aim of virtue would appear to be better than 
anything else and something divine and blessed. 

Again, if it is thus acquired it will be Mddely 4 
accessible; for it will then be in the power of all 
except those who have lost the capacity for excellence 
to acquire it by study and diligence. 

And if it be better that men should attain happi- 5 
ness in this way rather than by chance, it is reasonable 
to suppose that it is so, since in the sphere of nature 
all things are arranged in the best possible way, and 
likewise in the sphere of art, and of each mode of 6 
causation, and most of all in the sphere of the noblest 
mode of causation. And indeed it would be too 
absurd to leave what is noblest and fairest to the 
dispensation of chance. 

But our definition itself clears up the difficulty;* 7 

♦ Cy. auprom 7. 21. 
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for happiness was defined as a certain kind of exercise 
of the vital faculties in accordance with excellence or 
virtue. And of the remaining goods [other than happi- 
ness itself], some must be present as necessary con- 
ditions, while others are aids and useful instruments 

8 to happiness. And this agrees with what we said at 
starting. We then laid down that the end .of the art 
political is the best of all ends ; but the chief business 
of that art is to make the citizens of a certain character 

9 — ^that is, good and apt to do what is noble. It is not 
without reason, then, that we do not call' an ox, or a 
horse, or any brute happy ; for none of them is able 
to share in this kind of activity. 

10 For the same reason also a child is not happy; 
he is as yet, because of his age, unable to do such 
things. K we ever call a child happy, it is because 
we hope he will do them. For, as we said, happi- 
ness requires not only perfect excellence or virtue, 

11 but also a full term of years for its exercise. For 
our circumstances are liable to many changes and 
to all sorts of chances, and it is possible that he 
who is now most prosperous will in his old age meet 
with great disasters, as is told of Priam in the 
tales of the heroes; and a man who is thus used 
by fortune a^d comes to a misserable end cannot be 
called happy. 

1 10. Are we, then, to call no man happy as long as P**!)* "****' 
he lives, but to wait for the end, as Solon said ? ^ppy . 

dur%ngl\^ef 

2 And, supposing we have to allow this, do we mean 
that he actually is happy after he is dead ? Surely 
that is absurd, especially for us who say that happi- 
ness is a kind of activity or life. 
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But if we do not call the dead man happy, and if 8 
Solon meant not this, but that only then could we 
safely apply the term to a man, as being now beyond 
the reach of evil and calamity, then here too we 
find some ground for objection. For it is thought 
that both good and evil may in some sort befall a 
dead man (just as they may befall a living man, 
although he is unconscious of them), e.g. honours 
rendered to him, or the reverse of these, and again the 
prosperity or the misfortune of his children and all 
his descendants. 

But this, too, has its difficulties ; for after a man 4 
has lived happily to a good old age, and ended as he 
lived, it is possible that many changes may befall him 
in the persons of his descendants, and that some of 
them may turn out good and meet with the good 
fortune they deserve, and others the reverse. It is 
evident too that the degree in which the descendants 
are related to their ancestors may vary to any extent. 
And it would be a strange thing if the dead man were 6 
to change with these changes and become happy and 
miserable by turns. But it would also be strange to 
suppose that the dead are not affected at all, even for 
a limited time, by the fortunes of their posterity. 

But let us return to our former question ; for its 6 
solution wiU, perhaps, clear up this other difficulty. 

The saying of Solon may mean that we ought to 7 
look for the end and then call a man happy, not 
because he now is, but because he once was happy. 

But surely it is strange that when he. is happy 
we should refuse to say what is true of him, because 
we do not like to apply the term to living men in view 
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of the changes to which they are liable, and because we 
hold happiness to be something that endures and is 
little liable to change, while the fortunes of one and 

8 the same man often undergo many revolutions : for, it 
is argued, it is plain that, if we follow the changes of 
fortune, we shall call the same man happy and miserable 
many times over, making the happy man " a sort of 
chameleon and one who rests on no sound foundation.** 

9 We reply that it cannot be right thus to follow 
fortune. For it is not in this that our weal or woo 
lies; but, as we said, though good fortune is needed 
to complete man's life, yet it is the excellent employ- 
ment of his powers that constitutes his happiness, as 
the reverse of this constitutes his misery. 

10 But the discussion of this difficulty leads to a 
further confirmation of our account. For nothing 
human is so constant as the excellent exercise of our 
faculties. The sciences themselves seem to be less 
abiding. And the highest of these exercises * are the 
most abiding, because the happy are occupied with 
them most of all and most continuously (for this seems 
to be the reason why we do not forget how to do 
them t). 

11 The happy man, then, as we define him, will have 
this required property of permanence, and all through 
life will preserve his character ; for he wiU be occupied 
continually, or with the least possible interruption, in 

• The *' highest exercise of our Acuities " is, of coarse, philo- 
sophic contemplation, as above, I. 7, 15 ; cf. X. 7, 1. 

t We may forget scientific truths that we have known more 
easily vhan we lose the habit of scientific thinking or of virtnons 
action; ^. X. 7) 2; VI. 5« 8. 
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excellent deeds and excellent speculations ; and, what- 
ever his fortune be, he will take it in the noblest 
fashion, and bear himself always and in. aU things 
suitably, since he is truly good and " foursquare with- 
out a flaw." 

But the dispensations of fortune are many, some 12 
great, some small. The small ones, whether good or 
evil, plainly are of no weight in the scale ; but the 
great ones, when numerous, will make life happier if 
they be good ; for they help to give a grace to life 
themselves, and their use is noble and good ; but, if 
they be evil, will enfeeble and spoil happiness ; for 
they bring pain, and often impede the exercise of our 
faculties. 

But nevertheless true worth shines out even here, 
in the calm endurance of many great misfortunes, not 
through insensibility, but through nobility and great- 
ness of soul. And if it is what man does that deter- is 
mines the character of his life, as we said, then no 
happy man will become miserable , for he will never 
do what is hateful and base. For we hold that the 
man who is truly good and wise will bear with dignity 
whatever fortune sends, and will always make the 
best of his circumstances, as a good general will turn 
the forces at his command to the best account, and a 
good shoemaker will make the best shoe that can be 
made out of a given piece of leather, and so on with 
all other crafts. 

K this be so, the happy man will never become u 
miserable, though he will not be truly happy if he 
meets with the fate of Priam. 

But yet he is not unstable and lightly changed : he 
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will not be moved from his happiness easily, nor by any 
ordinary misfortunes, but only by many heavy ones ; 
and after such, he wiU not recover his happiness again 
in a short time, but if at all, only in a considerable 
period, which has a certain completeness, and in which 
he attains to great and noble things. 
Lo We shall meet all objections, then, if we say that 
a happy man is " one who exercises his faculties in 
accordance with perfect excellence, being duly fur- 
nished with external goods, not for any chance time, 
but for a full term of years : *' to which perhaps we 
should add, " and who shall continue to live so, and 
shall die as he lived," since the future is veiled to us, 
but happiness we take to be the end and in all ways 
perfectly final or completa 

If this be so, we may say that those living men are 
blessed or perfectly happy who both have and shall 
continue to have these characteristics, but happy as 
men only. 

1 11. Passing now from this question to that of the ^^^ <*« 
fortunes of descendants and of friends generally, the *^}^* 
doctrine that they do not affect the departed at all *»*' 
seems too cold and too much opposed to popular 

2 opinion. But as the things that happen to them are 
many and differ in aU sorts of ways, and some come 
home to them more and some leas, so that to discuss 
them all separately would be a long, indeed an end- 
less task, it will perhaps be enough to speak of them 
in general terms and in outline merely. 

3 Now, as of the misfortunes that happen to a man's 
self, some have a certain weight and influence on his 
life, while others are of less moment, so is it also with 
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what happens to any of his friends. And, again, it 4 
always makes much more difference whether those 
who are affected by an occurrence are alive or deac' 
than it does whether a terrible crime in a tragedy be 
enacted on the stage or merely supposed to have 
already taken place. We must therefore take these 6 
differences into account, and still more, perhaps, the 
£Ekct that it is a doubtful question whether the dead 
are at all accessible to good and ilL For it appears 
from what has been said that even if anything, whether 
good or evil, does come home to them, yet it is some- 
thing unsubstantial and slight to them if not in itself; 
or if not that, yet at any rate its influence is not of 
that magnitude or nature that it can make happy 
those who are not, or take away their happiness from 
those that are. 

It seems then — ^to conclude — that the prosperity, 6 
and likewise the adversity, of friends does affect the 
dead, but not in such a way or to such an extent as to 
make the happy unhappy, or to do anything of the 
kind. 
ffappinett oi 12. Thcsc points being settled, we may now inquire l 
isaiwve whether happiness is to be ranked among the goods 
that we praise, or rather among those that we revere ; 
for it is plainly not a mere potentiality, but an actual 
good. 

What we praise seems always to be praised 2 
as being of a certain quality and having a certain 
relation to something. For instance, we praise the 
just and the courageous man, and generally the good 
man, and excellence or virtue, because of what they do 
or produce ; and we praise also the strong or the swift- 
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footed man, and so on, because he has a certain gift 
or faculty in relation to some good and admirable 
thing. 

3 This is evident if we consider the praises bestowed 
on the Gods. The Gods are thereby made ridiculous 
by being made relative to man; and this happens 
because, as we said, a thing can only be praised in 
relation to something else. 

4 If, then, praise be proper to such things as we 
mentioned, it is evident that to the best things is due, 
not praise, but something greater and better, as our 
usage shows ; for the Gods we call blessed and happy, 
and " blessed " is the term we apply to the most god- 
like men. 

And so with good things: no one praises happiness 
as he praises justice, but calls it blessed, as something 
better and more divine. 
6 On these grounds Eudoxus is thought to have 
based a strong argument for the claims of pleasure to 
the first prize : for he maintained that the fact that it 
is not praised, though it is a good thing, shows that it 
is higher than the goods we praise, as God and the 
good are higher ; for these are the standards by refer- 

6 ence to which we judge all other things, — ^giving praise 
to excellence or virtue, since it makes us apt to do 
what is noble, and passing encomiums on the results 
of virtue, whether these be bodily or psychical. 

7 But to refine on these points belongs more properly 
to those who have made a study of the subject of 
encomiums ; for us it is plain from what has been said 
that happiness is one of the goods which we revere 
and count as final. 



rirtuet. 
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And this further seems to follow from the fact that 8 
it is a starting-point or principle : for everything we 
do is always done for its sake ; but the principle and 
cause of all good we hold to be something divine and 
worthy of reverence. 
iHvMmqr 13. Since happiness is an exercise of the vital i 

the/acuities « ij.* • J '±\. .^ j. *^ i 

and result- faculties in accordaucc with perfect virtue or excel- 
'iL?f.. lence, we will now inquire about virtue or excellence ; 
for this will probably help us in our inquiry about 
happiness. 

And indeed the true statesman seems to be espe- 2 
cially concerned with virtue, for he wishes to make 
the citizens good and obedient to the laws. Of this 3 
we have an example in the Cretan and the Lacedse- 
monian lawgivers, and any others who have resembled 
them. But if the inquiry belongs to Politics or the 4 
science of the state, it is plain that it will be in ac- 
cordance with our original purpose to pursue it. 

The virtue or excellence that we are to consider is, 5 
of course, the excellence of man ; for it is the good of 
man and the happiness of man that we started to 
seek. And by the excellence of man I mean excel- 6 
lence not of body, but of soul ; for happiness we take 
to be an activity of the souL 

If this be so, then it is evident that the statesman 7 
must have some knowledge of the soul, just as the 
man who is to heal the eye or the whole body must 
have some knowledge of them, and that the more in 
proportion as the science of the state is higher and 
better than medicine. But all educated physicians 
take much pains to know about the body. 

As statesmen [or students of Politics], then, we s 
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must inquire into the nature of the soul, but in so 
doing we must keep our special purpose in view and 
go only so far as that requires ; for to go into minuter 
detail would be too laborious for the present under- 
taking. 
9 Now, there are certain points which are stated with 
sufficient precision even in the popular accoimts of 
the soul, and these we wUl adopt. 

For instance, they distinguish an irrational and 
a rational part. 

10 Whether these are separated as are the parts of the 
body or any divisible thing, or whether they are only 
distinguishable in thought but in fact inseparable, like 
concave and convex in the circumference of a circle, 
makes no difference for our present purpose. 

11 Of the irrational part, again, one division seems to 
be common to all things that live, and to be possessed 
by plants — I mean that which causes nutrition and 
growth ; for we must assume that all things that take 
nourishment have a faculty of this kind, even when 
they are embryos, and have the same faculty when 
they are full grown ; at least, this is more reasonable 
than to suppose that they then have a different one. 

12 The excellence of this faculty, then, is plainly one 
that man shares with other beings, and not specifically 
human. 

And this is confirmed by the fact that this part of 
the soul, or this faculty, is thought to be most active 
in sleep, while the distinction between the good and 
the bad man shows itself least in sleep — whence 
the saying that for half their lives there is no differ- 

13 ence between the happy and the miserable. This 
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indeed is what we should expect; for deep is the 
cessation of the soul from those functions in respect of 
which it is called good or bad, except in so far as 
the motions of the body may sometimes make their 
way in, and give occasion to dreams which are better 
in the good man than in ordinary people. 

However, we need not pursue this further, and may 14 
dismiss the nutritive principle, since it has no place in 
the excellence of man. 

But there seems to be another vital principle that 16 
is irrational, and yet in some way partakes of reason. 
In the esse of the continent and of the incontinent 
man alike we praise the reason or the rational part, 
for it exhorts them rightly and urges them to do what 
is best ; but there is plainly present in them another 
principle besides the rational one, which fights and 
struggles against the reason. For just as a paralyzed 16 
limb, when you wlQ to move it to the right, moves on 
the contrary to the left, so is it with the soul ; the in- 
continent man's impulses run counter to his reason. 
Only whereas we see the refractory member in the case 
of the body, we do not see it in the case of the soul. 
But we must nevertheless, I think, hold that in the 
soul too there is something beside the reason, which 
opposes and runs counter to it (though in what sense 
it is distinct from the reason does not matter here). 

It seems, however, to partake of reason also, as we 17 
said : at least, in the continent man it submits to the 
reason; while in the temperate and courageous man 
we may say it is still more obedient ; for in him it is 
altogether in harmony with the reason. 

The irrational part, then, it appears, is twofold, is 
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There is the vegetative faculty, which has no share of 
reason; and the faculty of appetite or of desire in 
general, which partakes of reason in a manner — that 
is, in so far as it listens to reason and submits to its 
sway. But when we say "partakes of reason" or 
" listens to reason," we mean this in the sense in which 
we talk of "listening to reason" from parents or 
friends, not in the sense in which we talk of listen- 
ing to the reasonings of mathematicians. 

Further, aU advice and all rebuke and exhortation 
testifies that the irrational part is in some way 
amenable to reason. 

19 If then we like to say that this part, too, has a 
share of reason, the rational part also will have two 
divisions : one rational in the strict sense as possessing 
reason in itself, the other rational as listening to reason 
as a man listens to his father. 

20 Now, on this division of the faculties is based the 
division of excellence; for we speak of intellectual 
excellences and of moral excellences; wisdom and 
understanding and prudence we call intellectual, 
liberality and temperance we call moral virtues or 
excellences. When we are speaking of a man's moral 
character we do not say that he is wise or intelligent, 
but that he is gentle or temperate. But we praise 
the wise man, too, for his habit of mind or trained 
faculty ; and a habit or trained faculty that is praise- 
worthy is what we call an excellence or virtue. 



BOOK B 

MORAL VIRTUE. 

MbrcatdrtuB 1. Excellence, then, being of these two kinds, in- i 
^ «^«)e- tellectual and moral, intellectual excellence owes its 
S',^^ birth and growth mainly to instruction, and so re- 
quires time and experience, while moral excellence 
is the result of habit or custom (Ifloc), and has .accord- 
ingly in our language received a name formed by a 
slight change from tOog* 

From this it is plain that none of the moral excel- 2 
lences or virtues is implanted in us by nature; for 
that which is by nature cannot be altered by training. 
For instance, a stone naturally tends to fall down- 
wards, and you could not train it to rise upwards, 
though you tried to do so by throwing it up ten 
thousand times, nor could you train fire to move 
downwards, nor accustom anything which naturally 
behaves in one way to behave in any other way. 

The virtues,! then, come neither by nature nor 8 

* iOos, custom ; fidos, character ; ^diic^ aperiif moral ezoeUence : we 
have no similar sequence, bat the Latin mos, moreSt from which 
'* morality " comes, covers both lidos and ^dos. 

t It is with the moral virtues that this and the three following 
books are exclusively concerned, the discussion of the intellectual 
virtues being postponed to Book VI. &f>cTa( is often used in these 
books, without any epithet, for " moral virtues," and perhaps is so 
used here. 
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against nature, but nature gives the capacity for 
acquiring them, and this is developed by training. 

Again, where we do things by nature we get the 
power first, and put this power forth in act afterwards : 
as we plainly see in the case of the senses ; for it is 
not by constantly seeing and hearing that we acquire 
those faculties, but, on .the contrary, we had the power 
first and then used it, instead of acquiring the power 
by the use. But the virtues we acquire by doing the 
acts, as is the case with the arts too. We learn an art 
by doing that which we wish to do when we have 
learned it; we become builders by building, and 
harpers by harping. And so by doing just acts we 
become just, and by doing acts of temperance and 
courage we become temperate and courageous. 

This is attested, too, by what occurs in states ; for 
the legislators make their citizens good by training ; 
i,e. this is the wish of all legislators, and those who 
do not succeed in this miss their aim, and it is this 
that distinguishes a good from a bad constitution. 

Again, both the morail virtues and the correspond- 
ing vices result from and are formed by the same 
acts ; and this is the .case with the arts also. It is by 
harping that good harpers and bad harpers alike are 
produced: and so with builders and the rest; by 
building well they will become good builders, and bad 
builders by building badly. Indeed, if it were not so, 
they would not want anybody to teach them, but 
would all be bom either good or bad at their trades. 
And it is just the same with the virtues also. It is 
by our conduct in our intercourse with other men 
that we become just or unjust, and by acting in cir- 
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cumstances of danger, and training ourselves to feel 
fear or confidence, that we become courageous or 
cowardly. So, too, with our animal appetites and the 
passion of anger; for by behaving in this way or in 
that on the occasions with which these passions are 
concerned, some become temperate and gentle, and 
others profligate and ill-tempered. In a word, acts 
of any kind produce habits or characters of the same 
kind. 

Hence we ought to make sure that our acts be of 8 
a certain kind ; for the resulting character varies as 
they vary. It makes no small difference, therefore, 
whether a man be trained from his youth up in this 
way or in that, but a great difference, or rather all 
the difference. 
Tfuit aeu 2. But our prcscut inquiry has not, like the rest, i 

must he such ■, i i • • x • • • ^ 

at reason a merely speculative aim ; we are not inquirmg merely 
m^car?t'be iu ordcr to know what excellence or virtue is, b ut in 
exc!!uy,but Order to becQme^ggod.; for otherwise it would profit 
neither too US nothing. Wc must ask therefore about these 
too little, acts, and see of what kind they are to be; for, as 
we said, it is they that determine our habits or 
character. 

First of all, then, that they must be in accordance 2 
with right reason is a common characteristic of them, 
which we shaU here take for granted, reserving for 
future discussion * the question what this right reason 
is, and how it is related to the other excellences. 

But let it be understood, before we go on, that all 3 
reasoning on matters of practice must be in outline 
merely, and not scientifically exact : for, as we said at 

♦ In Book VI. 
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starting, the kind of reasoning to be demanded varies 
with the subject in hand; and in practical matters 
and questions of expediency there are no invariable 
laws, any more than in questions of health. 
i And if our general conclusions are thus inexact, 
still more inexact is all reasoning about particular 
cases ; for these fall under no system of scientifically 
established rules or traditional maxims, but the agent 
must always consider for himself what the special 
occasion requires, just as in medicine or navi- 
gation. 

5 But though this is the case we must try to render 
what help we can. 

6 First of all, then, we must observe that, in matters 
of this sort, to fall short and to exceed are alike fatal. 
This is plain (to illustrate what we cannot see by 
what we can see) in the case of strength and health. 
Too much and too little exercise alike destroy strength, 
and to take too much meat and drink, or to take too 
little, is equally ruinous to health, but the fitting 
amount produces and increases and preserves them* 

7 Just so, then, is it with temperance also, and courage, 
and the other virtuea The man who shuns and 
fears everything and never makes a stand, becomes 
a coward; while the man who fears nothing at all, 
but will face anything, becomes foolhardy. So, too, 
the man who takes his fill of any kind of pleasure, 
and abstains from none, is a profligate, but the man 
who shuns all (like him whom we call a " boor ") is 
devoid of sensibility.* For temperance and courage 

♦ These two, the " boor " (AypotKOj) and he who lacks sensibility 
(jkyaiffOrrros), are afterwards distinguished : qf. II. 7, 8 and 13. 
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are destroyed both by excess and defect, but pre- 
served by moderation. 

But habits or types of character are not only pro- a 
duced and preserved and destroyed by the same occa- 
sions and the same means, but they will also manifest 
themselves in the same circumstances. This is the 
case with palpable things like strength. Strength is 
produced by taking plenty of nourishment and doing 
plenty of hard work, and the strong man, in turn, has 
the greatest capacity for these. And the case is the 9 
same with the virtues : by abstaining from pleasure 
we become temperate, and when we have become 
temperate we are best able to abstain. And so with 
courage : by habituating ourselves to despise danger, 
and to face it, we become courageous ; and when we 
have become courageous, we are best able to face 
danger. 
Virtue u in 3. The pleasurc or pain that accompanies the acts l 
SSwSSJS**^* must be takenas a test of the formed habit or character. 
mre Smd ' He who abstaius from^the pleasures of the body and 

^*** rejoices in- the abstinence is temperate, while he who 

is vexed at having to abstain is profligate ; and again, 
he who faces dang^ with pleasure, or, at any rate, 
without pain, is courageous, but he to whom this is 
painful is a^ coward. 

For moral virtue- or excellence is closely con- 
cerned with pleasure and' pain. It is pleasure that 
moves us to do what is base, and pain that moves us 
to refrain from what is noble. And therefore, as 2 
Plato says, man needs to be so trained from his youth 
up as to find pleasure and pain in the right objects. 
This is what sound education means. 
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3 Another reason why virtue has to do with pleasure 
and pain, is that it has to do with actions and passions 
or affections; but every affection and eveiy act is 
accompanied* by pleasure or pain. 

4 The fact is further attested by the employment of 
pleasure and pain in- correction ; they have a kind of 
curative property, and arcure is effected by administer- 
ing the opposite of the disease. 

6 Again,' as we said before, every type of character 
[or habit or formed faculty] is essentially relative to, 
and concerned with, those things that form it for good 
or for ill ; but it is through pleasure and pain that bad 
characters are formed^ — ^that is to say, through pur- 
suing and avoiding the wrong pleasures and pains, or 
pursuing and avoiding them at the wrong time, or in 
the wrong manner, or in any other of the various 
ways of going wrong that may be distinguished. 

And hence some people go so fiar as to define the 
virtues as a kind of impassive or neutral state of 
mind. But they err in stating this absolutely, instead 
of qualifjdng it by the addition of the right and wrong 
manner, time, etc. 

6 We may lay down, therefore, that this kind of 
excellence [i.e. moral excellence] makes us do what is 
best in matters of pleasure and pain, while vice or 
badness has the contrary effect. 

7 The following considerations will throw additional 
light on the point. 

There are three kinds of things that, move us to 
choose, and three that move us to avoid them : on the 
one hand, the beautiful or noble, the advantageous, 
t!he pleasant ; on the other hand, the ugly or base, the 
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hurtful, the painful. Now, the good man is apt to 
go right, and the bad man to go wrong, about them 
all, but especially about pleasure : for pleasure is not 
only common to man with animals, but also accom- 
panies all pursuit or choice ; since the noble, and the 
advantageous also, are pleasant in idea. 

Again, the feeling of pleasure has bean fostered in 8 
us aU from our infancy by our training, and has thus 
become so engrained in our life that it can scarce be 
washed out.* And, indeed, we all more or less make 
pleasure our test in judging of actions. For this 9 
reason too, then, our whole inquiry must be concerned 
with these matters ; since to be pleased and pained in 
the right or the wrong way has great influence on our 
actions. 

Again, to fight with pleasure is harder than to lo 
fight with wrath (which Heraclitus says is hai'd), and 
virtue, like art, is always more concerned with what 
is harder; for the harder the task the better is success. 
For this reason also, then, both [moral] virtue or 
excellence and the science of the state must always 
be concerned with pleasures and pains ; for he that 
behaves rightly with regard to them will be good, 
and he that behaves badly will be bad. 

We will take it as established, then, that [moral] ii 
excellence or virtue has to do with pleasures and pains ; 
and that the acts which produce it develop it, and 
also, when differently done, destroy it; and that it 
manifests itself in the same acts which produced it. 

* Actions and the accompanying feelings of pleasure and pain 
have BO grown together, that it is impossible to separate the former 
and judge them apart : c/. X. 4, 11. 
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1 4. But here we may be asked what we mean by rkeetm- 
saying that men can become just and temperate only virtuoM 
by doing what is just and temperate : surely, it may distinct fran 
be said, if their acts are just and temperate, they prodiuetum. 
themselves are already just and temperate, as they 

are grammarians and musicians if they do what is 
grammatical and musical. 

2 We may answer, I think, firstly, that this is not 
quite the case even with the arts. A man may do 
something grammatical [or write something correctly] 
by chance, or at the prompting of another person : he 
wiU not be grammatical tiU he not only does something 
grammatical, but also does it grammatically [or like a 
grammatical person], i,e, in virtue of his own know- 
ledge of grammar. 

8 But, secondly, the virtues are not in this point 
analogous to the arts. The products of art have their 
excellence in themselves, and so it is enough if when 
produced they are of a certain quality ; but in the case 
of the virtues, a maji is not said to act justly or tern- 
pemtely [or like a just or temperate man] if what he 
does merely be of a certain sort — ^he must also be in 
a certain state of mind when he does it ; i,e., first of 
all, he must know what he is doing ; secondly, he 
must choose it, and choose it for itself ; and, thirdly, 
his act must be the expression of a formed and stable 
character. Now, of these conditions, only one, the 
knowledge, is necessary for the possession of any art ; 
but for the possession of the virtues knowledge is of 
little or no avail, while the other conditions that 
restdt from repeatedly doing what is just and tem- 
perate are not a little important, but all-important. 
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The thing that is done, therefore, ia called just or 4 
temperate when it is such as the just or temperate 
man would do ; but the man who does it is not just or 
temperate, imless he also does it in the spirit of the 
just or the temperate man. 

It is right, then, to say that by doing what is just 5 
a man becomes just, and temperate by doing what is 
temperate, while without doing thus he has no chance 
of ever becoming good. 

But most men, instead of doing thus, fly to 6 
theories, and fancy that they are philosophizing and 
that this will make them good, like a sick man who 
listens attentively to what the doctor says and then 
disobeys all his orders. This sort of philosophizing 
wiU no more produce a healthy habit of mind than this 
sort of treatment will produce a healthy habit of body. 

6. We have next to inquire what excellence or 1 
virtue is. 

A quality of the soul is either (1) a passion or 
emotion, or (2) a power or faculty, or (3) a habit or 
trained faculty; and so virtue must be one of these 
three. By (1) a passion or emotion we mean appetite, 8 
anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, love, hate, longing, 
emulation, pity, or generally that which is accompanied 
by pleasure or pain; (2) a power or faculty is that in 
respect of which we are said to be capable of being 
affected in any of these ways, as, for instance, that in 
respect of which we are able to be angered or pained 
or to pity; and (3) a habic or trained faculty is 
that in respect of which we are well or ill regulated 
or disposed in the matter of our affections ; as, for 
instance, in the matter of being angered, we are ill 
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regulated if we are too violent or too slack, but if we 
are moderate in our anger we are well regulated. 
And so with the rest. 

3 Now, the virtues are not emotions, nor are the 
vices — (1) because we are not called good or bad in 
respect of our emotions, but are called so in respect 
of our virtues or vices ; (2) because we are neither 
praised nor blamed in respect of our emotions (a man 
is not praised for being afraid or angry, nor blamed 
for being angry simply, but for being angry in a 
particular way), but we are praised or blamed in re- 

4 spect of our virtues or vices ; (3) because we may be 
angered or frightened without deliberate choice, but 
the virtues are a kind of deliberate choice, or at least 
are impossible without it ; and (4) because in respect 
of our emotions we are said to be moved, but in 
respect of our virtues and vices we are not said to be 
moved, but to be regulated or disposed in this way or 
in that. 

6 For these same reasons also they are not powers 
or faculties ; for we are not called either good or bad 
for being merely capable of emotion, nor are we either 
praised or blamed for this. And further, while 
natui^e gives us our powers or faculties, she does not 
make us either good or bad (This point, however, we 
have already treated.) 

6 If, then, the virtues be neither emotions nor 
£Giculties, it only remains for them to be habits or 
trained fSeiculties. 

1 6. We have thus found the genus to -which virtue ^^^ ff^ 
belongs ; but we want to know, not only that it is a d!^li% gu 
trained faculty, but also what species of trained faculty "****"* 
it is. 
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We may safely assert that the virtue or excellence 2 
of a thing causes that thing both to be itself in good 
condition and to perform its function well. The ex- 
cellence of the eye, for instance, makes both the eye 
and its work good ; for it is by the excellence of the 
eye that we see welL So the proper excellence of the 
horse makes a horse what he should be, and makes 
him good at running, and carrying his rider, and 
standing a charge. 

If, then, this holds good in all cases, the proper 3 
excellence or virtue of man will be a habit or trained 
faculty that makes a man good and makes him per- 
form his function well. 

How this is to be done we have already said, but 4 
we may exhibit the same conclusion in another way, 
by inquiring what the nature of this virtue is. 

Now, if we have any quantity, whether continuous 
or discrete,* it is possible to take either a larger [or 
too large], or a smaller [or too small], or an equal [or 
fair] amount, and that either absolutely or relatively 
to our own needs. 

By an equal or fair amount I understand a mean 
amount, or one that lies between excess and deficiency. 

By the absolute mean, or mean relatively to the 5 
thing itself, I understand that which is equidistant 
from both extremes, and this is one and the same 
for all. 

By the mean relatively to us I understand that 

* Aline (ur a generons emotion) is a "oontinnons quantity;" 
yon can part it where jon please : a rouleau of sovereigns is a 
"discrete qoantity," made np of definite parta^ and primarily 
separable into them. 
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6 which is neither too much nor too little for us ; and 
this is not one and the same for alL 

For instance, if ten be larger [or too large] and 
two be smaller [or too small], if we take six we take 
the mean relatively to the thing itself [or the 

7 arithmetical mean]; for it exceeds one extreme by 
the same amount by which it is exceeded by the other 
extreme : and this is the mean in arithmetical pro- 
portion. 

But the mean relatively to us cannot be found in 
this way. K ten pounds of food is too much for a 
given man to eat, and two pounds too little, it does 
not follow that the trainer will order him six pounds: 
for that also may perhaps be too much for the man in 
question, or too little; too little for Milo, too much 
for the beginner. The same holds true m running 
and wrestling. 

8 And so we may say generally that a master in any 
art avoids what is too much and what is too little, 
and seeks for the mean and chooses it — ^not the 
absolute but the relative mean. 

9 Every art or science, then, perfects its work in this 
way, looking to the mean and bringing its work up 
to this standard ; so that people are wont to say of a 
good work that nothing could be taken from it or 
added to it, implying that excellence is destroyed by 
excess or deficiency, but secured by observing the 
mean. And good artists, as we say, do in fact keep 
their eyes fixed on this in all that they do. 

Virtue therefore, since like nature it is more exact 

and better than any art, must also aim at the mean — 

10 virtue of course meaning moral vii-tue or excellence ; 



1 
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for it has to do with passions and actions, and it is 
these that admit of excess and deficiency and the 
mean. For instance, it is possible to feel fear, con- 
fidence, desire, anger, pity, and generally to be afiected 
pleasantly and painfully, either too much or too little, 
in either case wrongly ; but to be thus afiected at the 11 
right times, and on the right occasions, and towards 
the right persons, and with the right object, and in 
the right fashion, is the mean course and the best 
course, and these are characteristics of virtue. And 12 
in the same way our outward acts also admit of 
excess and deficiency, and the mean or due amount. 

Virtue, then, has to deal with feelings or passions 
and with outward acts, in which excess is wrong and 
deficiency also is blamed, but the mean amount is 
praised and is righ1>-both of which are characteristics 
of virtue. 

Virtue, then, is a kind of moderation (juco-orijc «c),* 18 
inasmuch as it aims at the mean or moderate amount 
(to fjiffov). 

Again, there are many ways of going wrong (for 14 
evil is infinite in nature, to use a Pythagorean figure, 
while good is finite), but only one way of going right ; 
so that the one is easy and the other hard — easy to 
miss the mark and hard to hit. On this account also, 
then, excess and deficiency are characteristic of vice, 
hitting the mean is characteristic of virtue : 

*' Goodness is simple, ill takes any shape." 

Virtue, then, is a habit or trained faculty of choice, 16 

* fjLtffirrjs, the abstract name for the quality, is quite untrans- 
latable. 
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the characteristic of which lies in moderation or ob- 
servance of ihe mean relatively to the persons con- 
cerned, as determined by reason, i.e. as the prudent 
man would determine it. 

16 And it is a moderation, firstly, inasmuch as it 
comes in the middle or mean between two vices, one 
on the side of excess, the other on the side of defect; 
and, secondly, inasmuch as, while these vices fall short 
of or exceed the due measure in feeling and in action^ 
it finds and chooses the mean, middling, or moderate 
amount. 

17 Regarded in its essence, therefore, or according to 
the definition of its nature, virtue is a moderation 
or middle state, but viewed in its relation to what is 
best and right it is the extreme of perfection. 

18 But it is not all actions nor all passions that admit 
of moderation; there are some whose very names 
imply badness, as malevolence, shamelessness, envy, 
and, among acts, adultery, theft, murder. These and 
all other like things are blamed as being bad in them- 
selves, and not merely in their excess or deficiency. 
It is impossible therefore to go right in them ; they 
are always wrong : rightness and wrongness in such 
things (e.g, in adultery) does not depend upon whether 
it is the right person and occasion and manner, but 
the mere doing of any one of them is wrong. 

19 It would be equally absurd to look for modera- 
tion or excess or deficiency in unjust cowardly or 
profligate conduct ; for then there would be modera- 
tion in excess or deficiency, and excess in excess, and 
deficiency in deficiency. 

20 The fact is that just as there can be no excess 
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or deficiency in temperance or courage because the 
mean or moderate amount is^ in a sense^ an extreme, 
so in these kinds of conduct also there can be no 
moderation or excess or deficiency, but the acts are 
wrong however they be done. For, to put it gene- 
rally, there cannot be moderation in excess or de- 
ficiency, nor excess or deficiency in moderation. 
Thigmuitbe 7. But it is not enough to make these general state- i 

applied to _ _ . % . - ° , 

theseverca mouts [about virtuc and vicej: we must go on and 
apply them to particulars [i.e, to the several virtues 
and vices]. For in reasoning about matters of conduct 
general statements are too vague,* and do not eonvey 
so much truth as particular propositions. It is with 
particulars that conduct is concerned :t our state- 
ments, therefore, when applied to these particulars, 
should be found to hold good. 

These particulars then [i.e. the several virtues and 
vices and the several acts and affections with which 
they deal], we will take from the following table. J 

Moderation in the feelings of fear and confidence 2 
is courage: of those that exceed, he that exceeds 
in fearlessness has no name (as often happens), but 
he that exceeds in confidence is foolhardy, while he 
that exceeds in fear, but is deficient in confidence, is 
cowardly. 

* Or *' oover more groimd, bnt convey less truth than particular 
propositions/' if we read KoivSrepoi with most mannscripts. 

t In a twofold sense : my conduct cannot be virtnons except by 
exhibiting the particnlar yirtnes of justice, temperance^ etc. ; again, 
my condnct cannot be jnst except by being just in particular cases to 
particular persons. 

X The Greek seems to imply that this is a generally accepted list, 
but Aristotle repeatedly ha^ to coin names : ef, infra, § 11. 
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3 Moderation in respect of certain pleasures and 
also (though to a less extent) certain pains is 
temperance, while excess is profligacy. But defect^ 
iveness in the matter of these pleasures is hardly ever 
found, and so this sort of people also have as yet 
received no name : let us put them down as '' void of 
sensibiUty." 

4 In the matter of giving and taking money, modera- 
tion is liberality, excess and deficiency are prodigality 
and illiberality. But these two vices exceed and fall 
short in contrary ways: the prodigal exceeds in 
spending, but falls short in taking ; while the illiberal 
man exceeds in taking, but falls short in spending. 

5 (For the present we are but giving an outline or 
summary^ and aim at nothing more ; we shall after- 
wards treat these points in greater detail) 

6 But, besides these, there are other dispositions in 
the matter of money : there is a moderation which is 
called magnificence (for the magnificent is not the 
same as the liberal man : the former deals with large 
sums, the latter with small), and an excess which is 
called bad taste or vulgarity, and a deficiency which 
is called meanness ; and these vices difier from those 
which are opposed to liberality : how they differ will 
be explained later. 

7 With respect to honour and disgrace, there is a 
moderation which is high-mindedness, an excess which 
may be called vanity, and a deficiency which is little- 
mindedness. 

8 But just as we said that liberality is related to 
magnificence, differing only in that it deals with small 
sums, so here there is a virtue related to high-minded- 

£ 
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ness, and differing only in that it is concerned with 
small instead of great honours. A man may have a 
due desire for honour, and also more or less than 
a due desire : he that carries this desire to excess is 
called ambitious, he that has not enough of it is called 
unambitious, but he that has the due amount has no 
name. There are also no abstract names for the cha- 
racters, except "ambition," corresponding to ambitious. 
And on this account those who occupy the extremes 
lay claim to the middle place. And in common 
parlance, too, the moderate man is sometimes called 
ambitious and sometimes unambitious, and some- 
times the ambitious man is praised and sometimes 
the unambitious. Why this is we will explain 9 
afterwards ; for the present we will follow out our 
plan and enumerate the other types of character. 

In the matter of anger also we find excess and 10 
deficiency and moderation. The characters themselves 
hardly have recognized names, but as the moderate 
man is here called gentle, we will call his character 
gentleness ; of those who go into extremes, we may 
take the term wrathful for him who exceeds, with 
wrathfulness for the vice, and wrathless for him who 
is deficient, with wrathlessness for his character. 

Besides these, there are three kinds of moderation, 11 
bearing some resemblance to one another, and yet 
different. They all have to do with intercourse in 
speech and action, but they differ in that one has to 
do with the truthfulness of this intercourse, while the 
other 'two have to do with its pleasantness— one of 
the two with pleasantness in matters of amusement, 
the other with pleasantness in all the relations of 
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life. We must therefore speak of these qualities also 
in order that we may the more plainly see how, in 
all cases, moderation is praiseworthy, while the ex- 
treme courses are neither right nor praiseworthy, 
but blamable. 

In these cases also names are for the most part 
wanting, but we must try, here as elsewhere, to coin 
names ourselves, in order to make our argument clear 
and easy to follow. 

12 In the matter of truth, then, let us call him who 
observes the mean a true [or truthful] person, and 
observance of the mean truth [or truthfulness] : pre- 
tence, when it exaggerates, may be called boasting, 
and the person a boaster; when it understates, let the 
names be irony and ironical 

13 With regard to pleasantness in amusement, he who 
observes the mean may be called witty, and his 
character wittiness ; excess may be called buffoonery, 
and the man a buffoon ; while boorish may stand for 
the person who is deficient, and boorishness for his 
character. 

With regard to pleasantness in the other affairs 
of life, he who makes himself properly pleasant may 
be called friendly, and his moderation friendliness; 
he that exceeds may be called obsequious if he have 
no ulterior motive, but a flatterer if he has an eye to 
his own advantage ; he that is deficient in this respect, 
and always makes himself disagreeable, may be called 
a quarrelsome or peevish fellow. 

14 Moreover, in mere emotions * and in our conduct 
with regard to them, there are ways of observing the 

* M. whioh do not issue in act like those hitherto mentioned. 



f 
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mean; for instance, shame (aiS&»c), is not a virtue, 
but yet the modest (alSrifiijjv) man is praised. For in 
these matters also we speak of this man as observing 
the mean, of that man as going beyond it (as the 
shame-faced man whom the least thing makes shy), 
while he who is deficient in the feeling, or lacks it 
altogether, is called shameless ; but the term modest 
(aiSfifjUiJv) is applied to him who observes the mean. 

Righteous indignation, again, hits the mean be- 
tween envy and malevolence. These have to do with 16 
feelings of pleasure and pain at what happens to 
our neighbours. A man is called righteously indig* 
nant when he feels pain at the sight of undeserved 
prosperity, but your envious man goes beyond him 
and is pained by the sight of any one in prosperity, 
while the malevolent man is so far from being pained 
that he actually exults in the misfortunes of his 
neighboura 

But we shall have another opportunity of discuss- 16 
ing these mattera 

As for justice, the term is used in more senses than 
one ; we will, therefore, after disposing of the above 
questions, distinguish these various senses, and show 
how each of these kinds of justice is a kind of 
moderation. 

And then we will treat of the intellectual virtues 
in the same way. 
Th£tvf9 8. There are, as we said, three classes of disposition, i 

Ixt^emesare viz. two kiuds of vicc, ouo marked by excess, the 
0^ another othcr by dcficicncy, and one kind of virtue, the ob- 

andtothe o ,m 

intermediate scrvaucc 01 the mcau. 

Now^ the extreme dispositions are opposed both 
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to the mean or moderate disposition and to one 
another, whUe the moderate disposition is opposed to 

2 both the extremes. Just as a quantity which is equal 
to a given quantity is also greater when compared 
with a less, and less when compared with a greater 
quantity, so the mean or moderate dispositions exceed 
as compared with the defective dispositions, and fall 
short as compared with the excessive dispositions, both 
in feeling and in action ; e,g, the courageous man seems 
foolhardy as compared with the coward, and cowardly 
as compared with the foolhardy; and similarly the 
temperate man appears profligate in comparison with 
the insensible, and insensible in comparison with the 
profligate man ; and the liberal man appears prodigal 
by the side of the illiberal man, and illiberal by the 
side of the prodigal man. 

8 And so the extreme characters try to displace the 
mean or moderate character, and each represents him 
as falling into the opposite extreme, the coward calling 
the courageous man foolhardy, the foolhardy calling 
him coward, and so on in other cases. 

4 But while the mean and the extremes are thus 
opposed to one another, the extremes are still more 
contrary to each other than to the mean ; for they are 
further removed &om one another than from the 
mean, as that which is greater than a given magni- 
tude is further from that which is less, and that which 
is less is further from that which is greater, than 
either the greater or the less is from that which is 
equal to the given magnitude. 

5 Sometimes, again, an extreme, when compared 
with the mean, has a sort of resemblance to it, as fool* 
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hardiness to courage, or prodigality to liberality ; but 
there is the greatest possible dissimilarity between 
the extremes. 

Again, " things that are as far as possible removed 
from each other" is the accepted definition of con- 
traries, so that the further things are removed from 
each other the more contrary they are. 

In comparison with the mean, however, it is some- 6 
times the deficiency that is the more opposed, and . 
sometimes the excess; e.g, foolhardiness, which is 
excess, is not so much opposed to courage as cowardice, 
which is deficiency ; but insensibility, which is lack 
of feeling, is not so much opposed to temperance as 
profligacy, which is excess. 

The reasons for this are two. One is the reason 7 
derived from the nature of the matter itself: since 
one extreme is, in fact, nearer and more similar to 
the mean, we naturally do not oppose it to the mean 
so strongly as the other ; e.g. as foolhardiness seems 
more similar to courage and nearer to it, and cowardice 
more dissimilar, we speak of cowardice as the opposite 
rather than the other : for that which is further re- 
moved from the mean seems to be more opposed to it. 

This^ then, is one reason, derived from the nature 8 
of the thing itself. Another reason lies in ourselves : 
and it is this — those things to which we happen 
to be more prone by nature appear to be more op- 
posed to the mean: e.g. our natural inclination is 
rather towards indulgence in pleasure, and so we more 
easily fall into profligate than into regular habits: 
those courses, then, in which we are more apt to run to 
great lengths are spoken of as more opposed to the 
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mean ; and thus profligacy, which is an excess^ is more 
opposed to temperance than the deficiency is. 

1 9. We have sufficiently explained, then, that moral nemean 

, - . T . hard to hit, 

virtue is moderation or observance of the mean, and and u a 
in what sense, viz. (1) as holding a middle position perc^tion, 
between two vices, one on the side of excess, and the reatoning. 
other on the side of deficiency, and (2) as aiming at 
the mean or moderate amount both in feeling and in 
action. 

2 And on this account it is a hard thing to be good ; 
for finding the middle or the mean in each case 
is a hard thing, just as finding the middle or centre 
of a circle is a thing that is not within the power of 
everybody, but only of him who has the requisite 
knowledge. 

Thus any one can be angry — that is quite easy ; 
any one can give money away or spend it : but to do 
these things to the right person, to the right extent, 
at the right time, with the right object, and in the 
right manner, is not what everybody can do, and is 
by no means easy ; and that is the reason why right 
doing is rare and praiseworthy and noble. 

3 He that aims at the mean, theu, should first of all 
strive to avoid that extreme which is more opposed 
to it, as Calypso * bids Ulysses — 

" Clear of these smoking breakers keep thy ship." 

4 For of the extremes one is more dangerous, the 
other less. Since then it is hard to hit the mean 
precisely, we must " row when we cannot saU," as 
the proverb has it, and choose the least of two evils ; 

• Horn., Od., xii. 101-110, and 219-220 : Caljpso should be Ciroe. 
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and that will be best effected in the way we have 
described. 

And secondly we must consider, each for himself, 
what we are most prone to — for different natures are 
inclined to different things — ^which we may learn by 
the pleasure or pain we feel. And then we must bend 5 
ourselves in the opposite direction; for by keeping 
well away from error we shall fall into the middle 
course, as we straighten a bent stick by bending it 
the other way. 

But in all cases we must be especially on our guard 6 
against pleasant things, and against pleasure ; for we 
can scarce judge her impartially. And so, in our 
behaviour towards her, we should imitate the be- 
haviour of the old counsellors towards Helen,* and 
in all cases repeat their saying : if we dismiss her we 
shall be less likely to go wrong. 

This then, in outline, is the course by which we 7 
shall best be able to hit the mean. 

But it is a hard task, we must admit, especially in 
a particular case. It is not easy to determine, for 
instance, how and with whom one ought to be angry, 
and upon what grounds, and for how long ; for public 
opinion sometimes praises those who fall short, and 
calls them gentle, and sometimes applies the term 
manly to those who show a harsh temper. 

In fact, a slight error, whether on the side of excess a 
or deficiency, is not blamed, but only a considerable 
error; for then there can be no mistake. But it is 
hardly possible to determine by reasoning how far or 
to what extent a man must err in order to incur 

• Horn., IL, iii. 154-lGO 
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blame ; and indeed matters that fall within the scope 
of perception never can be so determined. Such 
matters lie within the region of particulars, and can 
only be determined by perception. 
9 So much then is plain, that the middle character 
is in all cases to be praised, but that we ought to incline 
sometimes towards excess, sometimes towards defi- 
ciency ; for in this way we shall most easily hit the 
mean and attain to right doing. 



BOOK IIL 

CHAPTERS 1-5. THE WILL. 

An act it !• Virtue, as we have seen, has to do with feel- i 

when done uigs and aqtions. Now, praise* or blame is given 

cSiJSzSin, only to what is voluntary ; that which is involuntary 

a,rwgh receives pardon, and sometimes even pity. 
i^m^Lt It seems, therefore, that a clear distinction between 

6yC the voluntary and the involuntary is necessary for 

thr^h* those who are investigating the nature of virtue, and 

qfthtcir- will also help legislators in assigning rewards and 

cumstancest • r • o o 

voluntary puniShmcntS. 

Uun means ___ , •ii'ti'i ^« i i«i» 

originated Ihat IS generally held to be involuntary which is 2 

ledge of cir- done uudcr compulsion or through ignorance. 

"Done under compulsion" means that the cause 3 
is external, the agent or patient contributing nothing 
towards it ; as, for instance, if he were carried some- 
where by ^, whirlwind or by men whom he could not 
resist. 

But there is some question about acts done in order 4 
to avoid a greater evil, or to obtain some noble end ; 
e,g. if a tyrant were to order you to do something dis- 

• It must be remembered that "virtue" is Bynonjmoiu with 
"praiseworthy habit;" L 13, 20 j II. 9, 9. 
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graceful, having your parents or children in his power, 
who were to live if you did it, but to die if you did 
not — it is a matter of dispute whether such acts are 
involuntary or voluntary. 

Throwing a cargo overboard in a storm is a some- 
what analogous case. No one voluntarily throws away 
his property if nothing is to come of it,* but any 
sensible person would do so to save the life of himself 
and the crew. 

Acts of this kind, then, are of a mixed nature, but 
they more nearly resemble voluntary acts. For they 
are desired or chosen at the time when they are done, 
and the end or motive of an act is that which is in 
view at the time. In applying the terms voluntary 
and involuntary, therefore, we must consider the 
state of the agent's mind at the time. Now, he wills 
the act at the time; for the cause which sets the 
limbs going lies in the agent in such cases, and where 
the cause lies in the agent, it rests with him to do 
or not to do. , 

Such acts, then, are voluntary, though in them- 
selves [or apart from these qualifying circumstances] 
we may allow them to be involuntary ; for no one 
would choose anything of this kind on its own account. 

And, in fact, for actions of this sort men are 
sometimes praised,t ^^Q* when they endure something 
disgraceful or painful in order to secure some great 
and noble result : but in the contrary case they are 

♦ aT\»s, " withont qaalifioation: " no one chooses loss of property 
simply, but loss of property with saving of life is what all sensible 
people would choose. 

f Which shows that the acts are regarded as voluntary. 
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blamed ; for no worthy person would endure the ex- 
tremity of disgrace when there was no noble result in 
view, or but a trifling one. 

But in some cases we do not praise, but pardon, 
i,e, when a man is induced to do a wrong act by 
pressure which is too strong for human nature and 
which no one could bear. Though there are some eases 8 
of this kind, I think, where the plea of compulsion is 
inadmissible,* and where, rather than do the act, a 
man ought to suffer death in its most painful form ; 
for instance, the circumstances which "compelled" 
Alcmseon in Euripidesf to kiU his mother seem absurd. 

It is sometimes hard to decide whether we ought 9 
to do this deed to avoid this evU, or whether we ought 
to endure this evil rather than do this deed ; but it is 
still harder to abide by our decisions : for generally 
the evil which we wish to avoid is something painful, 
the deed we are pressed to do is something disgrace- 
ful ; and hence we are blamed or praised according as 
we do or do not suffer ourselves to be compelled. 

What kinds of acts, then, are to be called com- 10 
pulsory ? 

I think our answer must be that, in the first place, 

* ovK tariv iiyayKaaOrivat, " compnlsion is impossible." If the act 
was compnlsor 7 it was not my act, I cannot be blamed : there are 
some acts, says Aristotle, for which we oonld not forgive a man, for 
which, whatever the circumstances, we mnst blame him ; therefore no 
circumstances can compel him, or compulsion is impossible. The 
argument is, in fact, '* I ought not, therefore I can not (am able not 
to do it)," — like Kant's, " I ought, therefore I can." But, if valid at 
all, it is valid universally, and the conclusion should be that the 
body only can be compelled, and not the will — that a compulsory 
act is impossible. 

t The play alluded to seems to be entirely lost. 
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when the cause lies outside and the agent has no part 
in it^ the act is called, without qualification, " com- 
pidsory " [and therefore involuntary]; but that, in the 
second place, when an act that would not be volun- 
tarily done for its own sake is chosen now in prefer- 
ence to this given alternative, the cause lying in the 
agent, such an act must be called "involuntary in 
itself," or " in the abstract," but " now, and in pre- 
ference to this alternative, voluntary." But an act 
of the latter kind is rather of the nature of a 
voluntary act : for acts fall within the sphere of par- 
ticulars; and here the particular thing that is done is 
voluntary. 

It is scarcely possible, however, to lay down rules 
for determining which of two alternatives is to be 
preferred; for there are many differences in the 
particular cases. 
11 It might, perhaps, be urged that acts whose motive 
is something pleasant or something noble are com- 
pulsory, for here we are constrained by something 
outside us. 

But if this were so, all our acts would be com- 
pulsory; for these are the motives of every act of 
every man.* 

Again, acting under compulsion and against one's 
will is painful, but action whose motive is something 
pleasant or noble involves pleasure.! 

* Therefore, strictly speaking, a '' compnlBory act " is a contra* 
diction in terms ; the resd question is, " What is an act ? " 

t Therefore, since these are the motiyes of every act, all \nolan. 
tary action involyes pleasure. If we add " when sncoessfnl," thiB 
, quite agrees with Aristotle's theory of pleasure in Books Yllt 
and X. 
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It is absurd, then, to blame things outside us 
instead of our own readiness to yield to their allure- 
ments, and, whUe we claim our noble acts as our own, 
to set down our disgraceful actions to "pleasant 
things outside us." 

Compulsory, then, it appears, is that of which the 12 
cause is external, the person compelled contributing 
nothing thereto. 

What is done through ignorance is always "not- 13 
voluntary," but is " involuntary " * when the agent 
is pained afterwards and sorry when he finds what 
he has done.f For when a man, who has done 
something through ignorance, is not vexed at what 
he has done, you cannot indeed say that he did it 
voluntarily, as he did not know what he was doing, 
but neither can you say that he did it involuntarily 
or unwillingly, since he is not sorry. 

A man who has acted through ignorance, then, if he 
is sorry afterwards, is held to have done the deed in- 
voluntarily or unwillingly ; if he is not sorry after- 
wards we may say (to mark the distinction) he did the 
deed " not- voluntarily ; " for, as the case is different, it 
is better to have a distinct name. 

Acting through ignorance, however, seems to be 14 
different from acting in ignorance. For instance, 
when a man is drunk or in a rage he is not thought 

• i.e. not merely "not-willed," but done "unwillingly," or 
" against the agent's will." Unfortunately our usage recognizes no 
Buch distinction between " not-voluntary " and " involuntary." 

t 4y UtrajxeKflc^, lit. "when the act involves change of mind." 
This, under the circumstances, can only mean that the agent who 
willed the act, not seeing the true nature of it at the time, is sorry 
afterwards, when he comes to see what he has done. 
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to act through ignorance, but through intoxication or 
rage, and yet not knowingly, but in ignorance. 

Every vicious man, indeed, is ignorant of* what 
ought to be done and what ought not to be done, and 
it is this kind of error that makes men unjust and 
16 bad generally. But the term " involuntary " is not 
properly applied to cases in which a man is ignorant 
of what is fitting.-l" The ignorance that makes an 
act involuntary is not this ignorance of the principles 
which should determine preference (this constitutes 
vice), — ^not, I say, this ignorance of the universal (for 
we blame a man for this), but ignorance of the 
particular occasion and circumstances of the act. 

16 These are the grounds of pity and pardon; for he 
who is ignorant of any of these particulars acts 
involuntarily. 

It may be as well, then, to specify what these 
particulars are, and how many. They are — ^first, the 
doer ; secondJy, the deed ; and, thirdly, the circum- 
stance or occasion of it ; sometimes also that where- 
with {e.g. the instrument with which) it is done, 
and that for the sake of which it is done {e.g. for 
protection), and the way in which it is done {e.g, 
gently or violently.) 

17 Now, a man cannot (unless he be mad) be igno- 

• i.e» forms a wrong judgment ; c/. ^ fioxBripia 8ioi|^€<J8c<r0ot voici 
irepi rhs irpoueriKhs ^PX^^t ^I* 1*3» 10 : not that the vicious man does 
not know that such a course is condemned by society, but he does 
not assent to society's rules — adopts other maxims contrary to them. 

t rh <rvfi(f>fpoyt what conduces to a given end, expedient. The 
meaning of the term varies with the end in view ; here the end in 
view is the supreme end, happiness : rh <rvfxxp4poVi then, means here 
the rule of conduct to which, in a given case, the agent must con- 
form in order to realize this end j cf. II. 2, 8. 
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rant <?f all these particulars ; for instance, he evidently 
cannot be ignorant of the doer : for how can he not 
know himself? 

But a man may be ignorant of what he is doing ; 
e.g» a man who has said something will sometimes 
plead that the words escaped him unawares, or that 
he did not know that the subject was forbidden (as 
iEschylus pleaded in the case of the Mysteries) ; or a 
man might plead that when he discharged the weapon 
he only intended to show the working of it, as the 
prisoner did in the catapult case. Again, a man might 
mistake his son for an enemy, as Merope * did, or a 
sharp spear for one with a button, or a heavy stone for 
a pumice-stone. Again, one might kill a man with 
a blow intended to save him, or strike a serious blow 
when one only wished to show how a blow should 
be delivered (as boxers do when they spar with open 
hands). 

Ignorance, then, being possible with regard to aU is 
these circumstances, he who is ignorant of any of them 
is held to have acted involuntarily, and especially 
when he is ignorant of the most important particulars, 
which are generally taken to be the occasion and the 

result.t 

Besides this, however, the agent must be grieved 19 
and sorry for what he has done, if the act thus igno- 
rantly committed is to be called involuntary [not 
merely not- voluntary]. 

* Nothing seems to be known of the case alladed to. 

f rh oh ev€Ka nsnally is the intended result (and so tycxa rtvos in 
§ 16), but of course it is only the actual result that the agent can be 
i^orant of. 
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though here also the term is sometimes applied in 
virtue of a certain resemblance. There are people, 
for instance, who, though cowardly in the presence 
of the dangers of war, are yet liberal and bold in the 
spending of money. 
s On the other hand, a man is not to be called 
cowardly for fearing outrage to his children or his 
wife, or for dreading envy and things of that kind, 
nor courageous for being unmoved by the prospect 
of a whipping. 

6 In what kind of terrors, then, does the courageous 
man display his quality ? Surely in the greatest ; 
for no one is more able to endure what is terrible. 
But of all things the most terrible is death ; for death 
is our limit, and when a man is once dead it seems 
that there is no longer either good or evil for him. 

7 It would seem, however, that even death does not 
on all occasions give scope for courage, e.g, death bj*^ 
water or by disease. 

8 On what occasions then ? Surely on the noblest 
occasions : and those are the occasions which occur in 
war; for they involve the greatest and the noblest 
danger. 

9 This is confirmed by the honours which courage 
receives in free states and at the hands of princes. 

10 The term courageous, then, in the strict sense, will 
be applied to him who fearlessly faces an honourable 
death and all sudden emergencies which involve 
death ; and such emergencies mostly occur in war. 

U Of course the courageous man is fearless in the 
presence of illness also, and at sea, but in a different 
way from the sailors ; for the sailors, because of their 

G 
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experience, are full of hope when the landsmen are 
already despairing of their lives and filled with aver- 
sion at the thought of such a death. 

Moreover, the circumstances which especially cr.U 12 
out courage are those in which prowess may be dis- 
played, or in which death is noble; but in these 
forms of death there is neither nobility nor room for 
prowess. 

7. Fear is not excited in all men by the same 1 
things, but yet we commonly speak of fearful things 
that surpass man's power to face. Such things, then, 
inspire fear in every rational man. But the fearful 
things that a man may face differ in importance and 
in being more or less fearful (and so with the things 
that inspire confidence). Now, the courageous man 2 
always keeps his presence of mind (so far as a man 
can). So though he will fear these fearful things, he 
wiU endure them as he ought and as reason bids him, 
for the sake of that which is noble ; * for this is the 
end or aim of virtue. 

But it is possible to fear these things too much or 3 
too little, and again to take as fearful what is not 
reaUy so. And thus men err sometimes by fearing 4 
the wrong things, sometimes by fearing in the wrong 
manner or at the wrong time, and so on. 

And all this applies equally to things that inspire 
confidence. 

He, then, that endures and fears what he ought 5 
from the right motive, and in the right manner, and 

* rod Ka\ov cveKo, the highest expression that Aristotle has for 
the moral motive, = koXov cyena (§ 6) and Zti jcaxJy (§ 13), " as a means 
to or as a constituent part of the noble life." 
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at the right time, and similarly feels confidence, is 
courageous. 

For the courageous man regulates both his feeling 
and his action according to the merits of each case 
and as reason bids him. 

6 But the end or motive of every manifestation of 
a habit or exercise of a trained faculty is the end or 
motive of the habit or trained faculty itself 

Now, to the courageous man courage is essentially 
a fair or noble thing. 

Therefore the end or motive of his courage is also 
noble ; for everything takes its character from its end. 

It is from a noble motive, therefore, that the 
courageous man endures and acts courageously in each 
particular case.* 

7 Of the characters that run to excess, he that 
exceeds in fearlessness has no name (and this is often 
the case, as we have said before) ; but a man would 
be either a maniac or quite insensible to pain who 
should fear nothing, not even earthquakes and 
breakers, as they say is the case with the Celts. 

He that is over-confident in the presence of 

8 fearful things is called foolhardy. But the foolhardy 
man is generally thought to be really a braggart, and 
to pretend a courage which he has not. He wishes 
therefore to seem what the courageous man really 
is in the presence of danger; so he imitates him 

9 where he can. And so your foolhardy man is gene- 
rally a coward at bottom : he blusters so long as he 

* The courageous man desires the oonrageons act for the same 
Teatx)n for which he desires the virtue itself, viz. simply be^sause it is 
noble : see note on § 2. 
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can do so safely,* but turns tail when real danger 
comes. 

He who is over-fearful is a coward ; for he fears lo 
what he ought not, and as he ought not, etc. 

He is also deficient in confidence ; but his 
character rather displays itself in excess of fear in the 
presence of pain. 

The coward is also despondent, for he is frightened ii 
at everything. But it is the contrary with the 
courageous man ; for confidence implies hopefulnesa 

Thus the coward and the foolhardy and the 12 
courageous man display their characters in the same 
circumstances, behaving difierently under them: for 
while the farmer exceed or fall short, the latter 
behaves moderately and as he ought ; and while the 
foolhardy are precipitate and eager before danger 
comes, but fall away in its presence, the courageous 
are keen in action, but quiet enough beforehand. 

Courage then, as we have said, is observance of 
the mean with regard to things that excite confidence 
or fear, under the circumstances which we have 
specified, and chooses its course and sticks to its post 13 
because it is noble to do so, or because it is di^gi^ace- 
ful not to do so. 

But to seek death as a refuge from poverty, or love, 
or any painful thing, is not the act of a brave man, but 
of a coward. For it is eficminacy thus to fly from 
vexation ; and in such a case death is accepted not 
because it is noble, but simply as an escape from 
eviL 

* iv TovTois, i.e, 4¥ ots S^arai, so long as he can imitate the 
oonrageoas man without being comrageous. 



J 
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1 8. Courage proper, then, is something of this sort. g^«~*^ 
But besides this there are five other kinds oi»ooauea. 

courage so caUed. 

First, "political courage," which most resembles 
true courage. 

Citizens seem often to face dangers because of 
legal pains and penalties on the one hand, and 

2 honours on the other. And on this account the 
people seem to be most courageous in those states 
where cowards are disgraced and brave men honoured. 

This, too, is the kind of courage which inspires 
Homer's characters, e.g. Diomede and Hector. 

" Polydamas wiU then reproach me first,** • 

says Hector ; and so Diomede : 



" Hector one day will speak among his folk 
And say, ' The son of Tydens at my hand- 



i » 



s This courage is most like that which we described 
above, because its impulse is a virtuous one, viz- 
a sense of honour (aliJjg), and desire for a noble thing 
(glory), and aversion to reproach, which is dis- 
graceful. ' 

4 We might, perhaps, put in the same class men who 
are forced to fight by their officers ; but they are in- 
ferior, inasmuch as what impels them is not a sense 
of honour, but fear, and what they shun is not disgrace, 
but pain. For those in authority compel them in 
Hector's fashion — 

" Whoso is seen to sknlk and shirk the fight 
Shall nowise save his carcase from the dogs." t 

♦ II., xxii. 200. t Ibid., viii. 148, 149. 

X Ibid., XY. 348, u. 391. 
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And the same thing is done by commanders who S 
order their men to stand, and flog them if they run, 
or draw them up with a ditch in their rear, and so 
on : all alike, I mean, employ compulsion. 

But a man ought to be courageous, not under 
compulsion, but because it is noble to be so. 

Secondly, experience in this or that matter is 6 
sometimes thought to be a sort of courage ; and this 
indeed is the ground of the Socratic notion that 
courage is knowledge. 

This sort of courage is exhibited by various 
persons in various matters, but notably by regular 
troops. in military affairs; for it seems that in war 
there are many occasions of groundless alarm, and 
with these the regulars are better acquainted; so 
they appear to be courageous, simply because the 
other troops do not understand the real state of the 
case. 

Again, the regular troops by reason of their 7 
experience are more efficient both in attack and 
defence; for they are skilled in the use of their 
weapons, and are also furnished with the best kind 
of arms for both purposes. So they fight with the 8 
advantage of armed over unarmed men, or of trained 
over untrained men; for in athletic contests also it 
is not the bravest men that can fight best, but those 
who are strongest and have their bodies in the best 
order. 

But these regular troops turn cowards whenever 9 
the danger rises to a certain height and they find 
themselves inferior in numbers and equipment ; then 
they are the first to fiy, while the citizen-troops stand 
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and are cut to pieces, as happened at the temple of 
Hermes.* For the citizens deem it base to fly, and 
hold death preferable to saving their lives on these 
terms; but the regulars originally met the danger 
only because they fancied they were stronger, and 
run away when they learn the truth, fearing death 
more than disgrace. But that is not what we mean 
by courageous. 

10 Thirdly, people sometimes include rage within the' 
meaning of the term courage. 

Those who in sheer rage turn like wild beasts 
on those who have wounded them are taken for 
courageous, because the courageous man also is full 
of rage ; for rage is above all things eager to rush on 
danger ; so we find in Homer, " Put might into his 
rage," and " roused his wrath and rage," and " fierce 
wrath breathed through his nostrils," and " his blood 
boiled." For all these expressions seem to signify 
the awakening and the bursting out of rage. 

11 The truly courageous man, then, is moved to act 
by what is noble, rage helping him : but beasts are 
moved by pain, i.e. by blows or by fear; for in a 
wood or a marsh they do not attack man. And so 
beasts are not courageous, since it is pain and rage 
that drives them to rush on danger, without foresee- 
ing any of the terrible consequences. If this be 
courage, then asses must be called courageous when 
they are hungry ; for though you beat them they 
will not leave off eating. Adulterers also are moved 
to do many bold deeds by their lust. 

* Ontside Ck)ronea, when the town was betrajed, in the Sacred 
War. 
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Being driven to face danger by pain or rage, then, 12 
is not courage proper. However, this kind of courage, 
whose impulse is rage, seems to be the most natural, 
and, when deliberate purpose and the right-iaotiye 
are added to it, to become real courage. 

Again, anger is a painM state, the act of revenge 
is pleasant; but those who fight from these motives 
[i.e. to avoid the pain or gain the pleasure] may fight 
well, but are not courageous: for they do not act 
because it is noble to act so, or as reason bids, but are 
driven by their passions; though they bear some 
resemblance to the courageous man. 

Fov/rthly, the sanguine man is not properly called 13 
courageous : he is confident in danger because he has 
often won and has defeated many adversaries. The 
two resemble one another, since both are confident ; 
but whereas the courageous man is confident for the 
reasons specified above, the sanguine man is confident 
because he thinks he is superior and will win without 
receiving a scratch. (People behave in the same sort 14 
of way when they get drunk ; for then they become 
sanguine.) But when he finds that this is not the 
case, he runs away ; while it is the character of the 
courageous man, as we saw, to face that which is 
terrible to a man even when he sees the danger, 
because it is noble to do so and base not to do so. 

And so (it is thought) it needs greater courage to 15 
be feai-less and cool in sudden danger than in danger 
that has been foreseen; for behaviour in the former 
case is more directly the outcome of formed character, 
or, in other words, is less dependent on preparation. 
When we see what is coming we may choose to meet 
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it, as the result of calculation and reasoning, but when 
it comes upon us suddenly we must choose according 
to our character. 

16 Fifthly, those who are unaware of their danger 
sometimes appear to be courageous^ and in fact are 
not very far removed from the sanguine persons we 
last spoke of, only they are inferior in that they have 
not necessarily any opinion of themselves, which the 
sanguine must have. And so while the latter hold 
their ground for some time, the former, whose courage 
was due to a false belief, run away the moment they, 
perceive or suspect that the case is different ; as the 
Argives did when they engaged the Spartans under 
the idea that they were Sicyonians.* 

17 Thus we have described the character of the 
courageous man, and of those who are taken lor 
courageous. 

But there is another point to notice. 
1 9. Courage is concerned, as we said, with feelings bw> etmrag* 

-i ,^ f n -i t t* t* •• 11 involves hoik 

both of confidence and of fear, yet it is not equally j»»«a»«* 
concerned with both, but more with occasions of fear : 
it is the man who is cool and behaves as he ought on 
such occasions that is called courageous, rather than 
he who behaves thus on occasions that inspire con- 
fidence. 

And so, as we said, men are called courageous for 
enduring painful things. 
2 Courage, therefore, brings pain, and is justly 
praised; for it is harder to endure what is painful 
thanr^ abstain from what is pleasant. 

I do not, of course, mean to say that the end of 

• The incident is > narrated by Xenophon, Hell., iv. 10. 
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courage is not pleasant, but that it seems to be bidden 
from view by the attendant circumstances, as is the 
case in gymnastic contests also. Boxers, for instance, 
have a pleasant end in view, that fcr which they 
strive, the crown and the honours; but the blows 
they receive are grievous to flesh and blood, and 
painful, and so are all the labours they undergo ; and 
as the latter are many, while the end is small, the 
pleasantness of the end is hardly apparent* 

If, then, the case of courage is analogous, death 3 
and wounds will be painful to the courageous man 
and against his wUl, but he endures them because it 
is noble to do so or base not to do so. 

And the more he is endowed with every virtue, 4 
and the happier he is, the more grievous wiU death 
be to him ; for life is more worth living to a man of 
his sort than to any one else, and he deprives himself 
knowingly of the very best things ; and it is painful 
to do that. But he is no less courageous because he 5 
feels this pain; nay, we may say he is even more 
courageous, because in spite of it he chooses noble 
conduct in battle in preference to those good things. 

Thus we see that t^e rule that the exercise of a 
virtue is pleasant * does not apply to all the virtues, 
except in so far as the end is attained. 

Still there is, perhaps, no reason why men of this 6 
character should not be less efiicient as soldiers than 
those who are not so courageous, but have nothing 
good to lose ; for such men are reckless of risk, and 
will sell their lives for a small price. 

Here let us dose our account of courage ; it will 7 

♦ C/. L 8, 10, f. 
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not be hard to gather an outline of its nature from 
what we have said. 

1 10. After courage, let us speak of temperance, of temper. 
for these two seem to be the virtues of the irrational ^"^ 
parts of our nature. 

We have already said that temperance is modera- 
tion or observance of the mean with regard to 
pleasures (for it is not concerned with pains so much, 
nor in the same manner); profligacy also manifests 
itself in the same field. 

2 Let us now determine what kind of pleasures 
these are. 

First, let us accept as established the distinction 
between the pleasures of the body and the pleasures 
of the soul, such as the pleasures of gratified ambition 
or love of learning. 

When he who loves honour or learning is 
delighted by that which he loves, it is not his body 
that is affected, but his mind. But men are not 
called either temperate or profligate for theiy be- 

3 haviour with regard to these pleasures ; nor for their 
behaviour with regard to any other pleasures that 
are not of the body. For instance, those who are 
fond of gossip and of telling stories, and spend their 
days in trifles, are called babblers, but not profligate ; 
nor do tv^e apply this term to those who are pained 
beyond measure at the loss of money or friends. 

4 Temperance, then, will be concerned with the 
pleasures of the body, but not with all of these even : 
for those who delight in the use of their eyesight, in 
colours and forms and painting, are not called either 
temperate or profligate ; and yet it would seem that 
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it is possible to take delight in these things too as 
one ought, and also more or less than one ought. 

And so with the sense of hearing : a man is never 6 
called profligate for taking an excessive delight in 
music or in acting, nor temperate for taking a proper 
delight in them. 

Nor are these terms applied to those who delight 6 
(unless it be accidentally) in smells. We do not say- 
that those who delight in the smeU of fruit or roses 
or incense are profligate, but rather those who delight 
in the smell of unguents and savoury dishes ; for the 
profligate delights in these smells because they re- 
mind him of the thiags that he lusts affcer. 

You may, indeed, see other people taking delight 7 
in the smell of food when they are hungry ; but only 
a profligate takes delight in such smells [constantly], 
as he alone is [constantly] lusting after such things. 

The lower animals, moreover, do not get pleasure 8 
through these senses, except accidentally. It is not 
the scent of a hare that delights a dog, but the eating 
of it; only the announcement comes through his 
sense of smelL The lion rejoices not in the lowing 
of the ox, but in the devouring of him ; but as the 
lowing announces that the ox is near, the lion appears 
to delight in the sound itself. So also, it is not seeing 
or discovering a stag or a wild goat that pleases him, 
but the anticipation of a meaL 

Temperance and profligacy, then, have to do with 9 
those kinds of pleasure which are common to the 
lower animals, for which reason they seem to be 
slavish and brutal; I mean the pleasures of touch 
and taste. 
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lo Taste, however, seems to play but a small part 
here, or perhaps no part at all. For it is the function 
of taste to distinguish flavours, as is done by wine- 
tastors and by those who season dishes ; but it is by 
no means this discrimination of objects that gives 
delight (to profligates, at any rate), but the actual 
enjoyment of them, the medium of which is always 
the sense of touch, alike in the pleasures of eating, 
of drinking, and of sexual intercourse. 

And hence a certain gourmand wished that his 
throat were longer than a crane's, thereby implying 
that his pleasure was derived from the sense of touch. 

11 That sense, then, with which profligacy is concerned 
is of all senses the commonest or most widespread; 
and so profligacy would seem to be deservedly of all 
vices the most censured, inasmuch as it attaches not 
to our human, but to our animal nature. 

To set one's delight in things of this kind, then, 
and to love them more than all things, is brutish. 

12 And further, the more manly sort even of the 
pleasures of touch are excluded from the sphere of 
profligacy, such as the pleasures which the gymnast 
finds in rubbing and the warm bath ; for the profligate 
does not cultivate the sense of touch over his whole 
body, but in certain parts only. 

1 IL Now, of our desires or appetites some appear 
to be common to the race, others to be individual and 
acquired. 

Thus the desire of food is natural [or common to 
the race] ; every man when he is in want desires meat 
or drink, or sometimes both, and sexual intercourse, as 
Homer says, when he is young and vigorous. 
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But not all men desire to satisfy their wants in 
this or that particular way, nor do all desire the same 
things ; and therefore such desire appears to be pecu- 
liar to ourselves, or individual 

Of course it is also partly natural : different people 2 
are pleased by different things, and yet there are 
some things which all men like better than others. 

Firstly, then, in the matter of our natural or 3 
common desires but few err, and that only on one 
side, viz. on the side of excess ; e,g, to eat or drink of 
whatever is set before you till you can hold no more 
is to exceed what is natural in point of quantity, 
for natural desire or appetite is for the fiUing of 
our want simply. And so such people are called 
" beUy-mad," implying that they fill their bellies too 
full. 

It is only utterly slavish natures that acquire this 
vice. 

Secondly, with regard to those pleasures that are 4 
individual \i.e. which attend the gratification of our 
individual desires] many people err in various ways. 

People are called fond of this or that because they 
delight either in wrong things, or in undue measure, 
or as the many do, or in a wrong fashion. Now, in 
all these ways the profligates exceed. They delight in 
some things in which they ought not to delight (since 
they are hateful things), and if it be right to delight 
in any of these things they delight in them more than 
is right, and Q) the many do. 

It is plain, then, that excess in these pleasures is 5 
profligacy, and is a thing to be blamed. 

But in respect of the corresponding pains the case 
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is not the same here as it was with regard to courage: 
a man is not caUed temperate for bearing them, and 
profligate for not bearing them; but the profligate 
man is called profligate for being more pained than he 
ought at not getting certain pleasant things (his pain 
being caused by his pleasure *), and the temperate 
man is called temperate because the absence of these 
pleasant things or the abstinence from them is not 
painful to him. 

6 The profligate, then, desires all pleasant things or 
those that are most intensely pleasant, and is led by 
his desire so as to choose these in preference to all other 
things. And so he is constantly pained by failing to 
get them and by lusting afber them : for all appetite 
involves pain; but it seems a strange thing to be 
pained for the sake of pleasure. 

7 People who faU short in the matter of pleasure, 
and take less delight than they ought in these things, 
are hardly found at all ; for this sort of insensibility 
is scarcely in human nature. And indeed even the 
lower animals discriminate kinds of food, and delight 
in some and not in others; and a being to whom 
nothing was pleasant, and who found no difierence 
between one thing and another, would be very far 
removed from being a man. We have no name for 
such a being, because he does not exist. 

8 But the temperate man observes the mean in these 
things. He takes no pleasure in those things that 
the profligate most delights in (but rather disdains 

• C/. YII. 14, 2: "the opposite of this excessive pleasnre [t.6. 
going without a wrong pleasure] is bot pain, except to the man who 
sets his heart on this excessive pleasure.'* 
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them), nor generally in the wrong things, nor very 
much in any of these things,* and when they are 
absent he is not pained, nor does he desire them, or 
desires them but moderately, not more than he ought, 
nor at the wrong time, eta 5 but those things which, 
being pleasant, at the same time conduce to health 
and good condition, he will desire moderately and in 
the right manner, and other pleasant things also, pro- 
vided they are not injurious, or incompatible with 
what is noble, or beyond his means ; for he who cares 
for them then, cares for them more than is fitting, and 
the temperate man is not apt to do that, but rather 
to be guided by right reason. 

mw'profix- 12. Profligacy seems to be more voluntary than 1 

»nj;5'" cowardice. 

JSiSfviice. For a man is impelled to the former by pleasure, 

to the latter by pain ; but pleasure is a thing we choose, 
while pain is a thing we avoid. Pain puts us beside 2 
ourselves and upsets the nature of the sutferer, while 
pleasure has no such effect, but leaves-free play to the 
will 

Profligacy is for these reasons more to be blamed 
than cowardice, and for another reason too, viz. that 
it is easier to train one's self to behave rightly on these 
occasions [i.e. those in which profligacy is displayed]; 
for such occasions are constantly occurring in our 
lives, and the training involves no risk; but with 
occasions of fear the contrary is tjie case. 

Again, it would seem that the habit of mind or 3 
character called cowardice is more voluntary than 
the particular acts in which it is exhibited. It is not 

* t e. the pleasures of taste and toncb. 
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painful to be a coward, but the occasions which exhibit 
cowardice put men beside themselves through fear of 
pain, so that they throw away their arms and alto- 
gether disgrace themselves ; and hence these particular 
acts are even thought to be compulsory. 

4 In the case of the profligate, on the contrary, the 
particular acts are voluntary (for they are done with 
appetite and desire), but the character itself less so; 
for no one desires to be a profligate. 

5 The term " profligacy " we apply also to childish 
faults,* for they have some sort of resemblance. It 
makes no difference for our present purpose which of 
the two is named after the other, but it is plain that 
the later is named after the earlier. 

6 And the metaphor, I think, is not a bad one: what 
needs " chastening " or " correction " t is ^^^^ which 
inclines to-base things and which has great powersof 
expansion. Now, these characteristics are nowhere 
so strongly marked as in appetite and in childhood; 
children too \ba well as the profligate] live according 
to their appetites, and the desire for pleasant things is 

7 most pronounced in them^ If then this element be not 
submissive and obedient tvj the governing principle, 

it will make great head : fbr in an irrational being 
the desire for pleasant things is insatiable and ready 
to gratify itself in any way,. and the exercise of *the 
appetite increases the natural tendency : and if the 
desires are great and intense they will ev^n thrust out 
leason altogether: so it is needful that they be few 

* Of course the English term is not so used. 
. t K6X€uris, chastening ; iuc6\aurrof, unohastened, incorrigible, 
profligate. 

H 
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and moderate, and in no respect opposed to reason. 
But when this part of our nature is in this state 8 
we call it submissive and "chastened;" for as a child 
should live in subjection to his tutor, so should the 
appetites be subject to reason. 

And so the appetites of the temperate man should 9 
be in harmony with his reason; for the aim of both 
is that which is noble: the temperate man desires 
what he ought, and as he ought, and when he ought ; 
and this again is what reason prescribes. 

This, then, may be taken as an account of tem- 
peranca 



BOOK IV. 

THE SAME — Continued. 

1 1. Liberality, of which we will next speak, o/icberaiity 
seems to he moderation in the matter of wealth. 

What we commend in a liberal man is his behaviour, 
not in war, nor in those circumstances in which tem- 
perance is commended, nor yet in passing judgment, 
but in the giving and taking of wealth, and especially 

2 in the giving — ^wealth meaning all those things whose 
value can be measured in money. 

3 But both prodigality and illiberality are at once 
excess and defect in the matter .of wealth. 

Illiberality always means caring for wealth more 
than is right; but prodigality sometimes stands for 
a combination of vices. Thus incontinent people, 
who squander their money in riotous living, are called 

4 prodigala And so prodigals are held 4yo be very 
worthless individuals, as they combine s, number of 
vices. 

But we must remember that this is not the proper 

5 use of the term; for the term "prodigal" (aawroc) is 
intended to denote a man who has one vice, viz. that 
of wasting his substance: for he is aaoiroc,* or "pro- 
digal," who is destroyed through his own fault, and 

* AffcaroSf a priv. and o-ws, ad^^ety* 
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the wasting of one's substance is held to be a kind 
of destruction of one's self, as one's life is dependent 
upon it. This, then, we regard as the proper sense 
of the term " prodigality." 

Anjrthing that has a use may be used well or ilL 6 
Now, riches is abundance of useful things {ra 

But each thing is best used by him who has the 
virtue that is concerned with that thing. 

Therefore he will use riches best who has the 
virtue that is concerned with wealth * {ra x/o^juara), 
i,e, the liberal man. 

Now, the ways of using wealth are spending and 7 
giving, while taking and keeping are rather the ways 
of acquiring wealth. And so it is more distinctive of 
the liberal man to give to the right people than to 
take from the right source and not to take from the 
wrong source. For it is more distinctive of virtue to 
do good to others than to have good done to you, 
and to do what is noble than not to do what is base. 
And here it is plain that doing good and noble 8 
actions go with the giving, while receiving good and 
not doing what is base goes with the taking. 

Again, we are thankful to him who gives, not to 
him who does not take; and so also we praise the 
former rather than the latter. 

Again, it is easier not to take than to give; for we 9 
are more inclined to be too stingy with our own 
goods than to take another's. 

* The conneotion is plainer in the original, because ra xMa^'^'^i 
<< wealth/' is at once seen to be identical with t& xp^^^t^t " nsef ol 
things, " and connected with xp^la, " use." 



o^' 
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10 Again^ it is those who give that are commonly 
called liberal; while those who abstain from taking 
are not praised for their liberality especially, but 

11 rather for theii* justice; and those who take are not 
praised at alL 

Again, of all virtuous characters the liberal man is 
the most beloved, because he is useful ; but his use- 
fulness Ues in his giving. 

12 But virtuous acts, we said, are noble, and are 
done for the sake of that which is noble. The liberal 
man, therefore, like the others, will give with a view 
to, or for the sake of, that which is noble, and give 
rightly ; i.e. he will give the right things to the right 
persons at the right times — in short, his giving will 
have all the characteristics of right giving. 

13 Moreover, his giving wiU be pleasant to him, or at 
least painless; for virtuous acts are always pleasant 
or pamles^-certainly very for from being painfoL 

14 He who gives to the wrong persons, or gives from 
some other motive than desire for that which is noble, 
is not liberal, but must be called by some other name. 

Nor is he liberal who gives with pain; for that 
shows that he would prefer * the money to the noble 
action, which is not the feeling of the liberal man. 

15 The liberal man, again, will not take from wrong 
sources ; for such taking is inconsistent with the 
character of a man who sets no store by wealth. 

16 Nor will he be ready to beg a favour ; for he who 
confers benefits on others is not usually in a hurry to 
receive them. 

* Were it not for some eztraneons consideration, e.g. desire to 
stand well with his neighbours. 
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But from right sources he will take {e,g. from his 17 
own property), not as if there were anything noble in 
taking, but simply as a necessary condition of giving. 
And so he will not neglect his property, since he 
wishes by means of it to help others. But he will 
refuse to give to any casual person, in order that he 
may have wherewithal to give to the right persons, at 
the right times, and where it is noble to give. 

It is very characteristic of the liberal man * to 18 
go even to excess in giving, so as to leave too little 
for himself; for disregard of self is part of his 
character. 

In applying the term liberality we must take 19 
account of a man's fortune ; for it is not the amount 
of what is given that makes a gift liberal, but the 
liberal habit or character of the doer; and this 
character proportions the gift to the fortune of the 
giver. And so it is quite possible that the giver of 
the smaller sum may be the more liberal man, if his 
means be smaller. 

Those who have inherited a fortune seem to be 20 
more liberal than those who have made one ; for they 
have never known want ; and all men are particularly 
fond of what themselves have made, as we see in 
parents and poets. 

It is not easy for a liberal man to be rich, as he is 
not apt to take or to keep, but is apt to spend, and 
cares for money not on its own account, but only for 
the sake of giving it away. 

* This is striotly a departnre from the yirtue ; but Aristotle 
seems often to- pass insensibly from the abstract ideal of a virtue to 
its imperfect embodiment in a complex character. Cf. infra, cap. 8. 
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21 Hence the charge often brought against fortune, 
that those who most deserve wealth are least blessed 
with it. But this is natural enough ; for it is just as 
impossible to have wealth without taking trouble 
about it, as it is to have anything else. 

22 Nevertheless the liberal man will not give to the 
wrong people, nor at the wrong times ; for if he did, 
he would no longer be displaying true liberality, 
and, after spending thus, would not have enough to 

23 spend on the right occasions. For, as we have already 
said, he is liberal who spends in proportion to his 
fortune, on proper objects, while he who exceeds this 
is prodigal And so princes * are not called prodigal, 
because it does not seem easy for them to exceed the 
measure of their possessions in gifts and expenses. 

24 Liberality, then, being moderation in the giving 
and taking of wealth, the liberal man will give and 
spend the proper amount on the proper objects, alike 
in small things and in great, and that with pleasure; 
and will also take the proper amount from the proper 
sources. For since the virtue is moderation in both 
giving and taking, .the man who has the virtue will 
do both rightly. Eight taking is consistent with 
right giving, but any other taking is contrary to it. 
Those givings and takings, then, that are consistent 
with one another are foimd in the same person, while 
those that are contrary to one another manifestly 
are not. 

25 But if a liberal man happen to spend anything in 

* No single English word oan convey the associations of the 
Greek r^payvos, a monarch who has seized absolute power, not 
necessarily one who abases it. 
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a manner contrary to what is right and noble, he will 
be pained^ but moderately and in due measure ; for 
it is a characteristic of virtue to be pleased and pained 
on the right occasions and in due measure. 

The liberal man, again, is easy to deal with in 26 
money matters; it is not hard to cheat him, as he 
does not value wealth, and is more apt to be vexed 
at having failed to spend where he ought, than to be 
pained at having spent where he ought not — ^the sort 27 
of man that Simonides would not commend.* 

The prodigal, on the other hand, errs in these 28 
points also ; he is not pleased on the right occasions 
nor.in the right way, nor pained: but this will be 
clearer as we go on. 

We have already said that both prodigality and 29 
illiberality are at once excess and deficiency, in two 
things, viz. giving and taking (expenditure being 
included in giving). Prodigality exceeds in giving 
and in not taking, but falls short in taking; illiber- 
.ality falls short in giving, but exceeds in taking — in 
vsmall things, we must add. 

Now, the two elements of prodigality are not 80 
.commonly united in the same person :t it is not 
i easy for a man who never takes to be always giving ; 
for private persons soon exhaust their means of 
giving, and it is to private persons that the name is 
generally applied.} 

A prodigal of this kind [ie. in whom both the si 

* The saying referred to seems to be lost. 

f t.6. in men of some ag^ and fixed oharacter ; they often coexist 
in very yonng men, he says, bnt cannot possibly coexist for long. 
( As he has already said in effect, supra, § 23. 
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elements are combined], we must observe, would seem 
to be not a little better than an illiberal man. For 
he is easily cured by advancing years and by lack of 
means, and may come to the" middle course. For he 
has the essential points of the liberal character ; he 
gives and abstains from taking, though he does neither 
well nor as he ought. If then he can be trained to 
this, or if in any other way this change in his nature 
can be effected, he will be liberal ; for then he will 
give to whom he ought, and will not take whence he 
ought not. And so he is generally thought to be not 
a bad character ; for to go too far in giving and in 
not taking does not show a vicious or ignoble nature 
so much as a foolish one. > 
82 A prodigal of this sort, then, seems to be much 
better than an illiberal man, both for the reasons 
already given, and also because the former does good 
to many, but the latter to no one, not even to himself. 

33 But most prodigals, as has been said, not only give 
wrongly, but take from wrong sources, and are in this 

34 respect illiberal They become grasping because they 
wish to spend, but cannot readily do so, as their 
supplies soon faiL So they are compelled to draw 
from other sources. At the same time, since they care 
nothing for what is noble, they will take quite reck- 
lessly from any source whatever; for they long to 
give, but care not a whit how the money goes or 
whence it comes. 

35 And so their gifts are not liberal ; for they are not 
noble, nor are they given with a view to that which 
is noble, nor in the right manner. Sometimes they 
enrich those who ought to be poor, and will give 
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nothing to men of well-regulated character, while 
they give a great deal to those who flatter them, or 
furnish them with any other pleasure. And thus the 
greater part of them are profligates ; for, being ready- 
to part with their money, they are apt to lavish it on 
riotous living, and as they do not shape their lives 
with a view to that which is noble, they easily fall 
away into the pursuit of pleasure. 

The prodigal, then, if he fail to find guidance, 36 
comes to this, but if he get training he may be brought 
to the moderate and right course. 

But illiberality is incurable ; for old age and all 37 
loss of power seems to make men illiberaL 

It also runs in the blood more than prodigality; 
the generality of men are more apt to be fond of 
money than of giving. 

Again, it is far-reaching, and has many forms ; for 38 
there seem to be many way* in which one can be 
illiberaL 

It consists of two parts — deficiency in giving, and 
excess of taking; but it is not always found in its 
entirety^ sometimes the parts are separated, and 
one man exceeds in taking, while another faUs short 
in giving. Those, for instance, who are called by such 39 
names as niggardly, stingy, miserly, all faU short 
in giving, but do not covet other people*s goods, or 
wish to take them. 

Some are impelled to this conduct by a kind of 
honesty, or desire to avoid what is disgraceful — I 
mean that some of them seem, or at any rate profess, 
to be saving, in order that they may never be com- 
pelled to do anything disgraceful; e,g. the cheese- 
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parer * (and those like him), who is so named because 
of the extreme lengths to which he carries his un- 
willmgness to give. 
io But others are moved to keep their hands from 
their neighbours' goods only by fear, believing it to 
be no easy thing to take the goods of others, without 
having one's own goods taken in turn; so they are 
content with neither taking nor giving. 

Others, again, exceed in the matter of taking so far 
as to make any gain they can in any way whatever, 
e.gr. those who ply debasing trades, brothel-keepers 
and such like^ and usurers who lend out small sums 
at a high rate. For all these make money from im- 
proper sources to an improper extent. 

41 The common characteristic of these last seems to 
be the pursuit of base gain ; for all of them endure 
reproach for the sake oi gain, and that a small gain. 

42 For those who make improper gains in improper ways 
on alaige scale are not called illiberal, e.g, tyrants who 
sack cities and pillage temples ; they are rather called 

43 wicked, impious, unjust. The dice-sharper, however, 
and the man who steals clothes at the bath, or the 
common thief, are reckoned among the illiberal; for 
they aU make base gains ; i.e. both the thief and the 
sharper ply their trade and endure reproach for gain, 
and the thief for the sake of his booty endures the 
greatest dangers, while the sharper makes gain out of 
his friends, to whom he ought to give. Both then, 
wishing to make gain in improper ways, are seekers 
of base gain ; and all such ways of making money are 
illiberal 

• Lfb. "cummin-splitter.** 
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Thus illiberality is rightly called the opposite of 44 
liberality ; for it is a worse evil than prodigality, and 
men are more apt to err in this way than in that 
which we have described as prodigality. 

Let this, then, be taken as our account of liberality, 46 
and of the vices that are opposed to it. 
Of mag- 2. Our ucxt task would seem to be an examina- i 

tion of magnificence. For this also seems to be a 
virtue that is concerned with wealth. 

But it does not, like liberality, extend over the 
whole field of money transactions, but only over those 
that involve large expenditure ; and in these it goes 
beyond liberality in largeness. For, as its very name 
(jieyaXoTTpiTTEia) suggests, it is suitable expenditure on 
a large scale. But the largeness is relative : the 2 
expenditure that is suitable for a man who is fitting 
out a war-ship is not the same as that which is suit- 
able for the chief of a sacred embassy. 

What is suitable, then, is relative to the person, 3 
and the occasion, and the business on hand. Yet he 
who spends what is fitting on trifling or moderately 
important occasions is not called magnificent; e.g, 
the man who can say, in the words of the poet— 

" To many a wandering beggar did I give $ " 

but he who spends what is fitting on great occasions. 
For the magnificent man is liberal, but a man may be 
Uberal without being magnificent. 

The deficiency of this quality is called meanness ; 4 
the excess .of it is called vulgarity, bad taste, etc.; 
the characteristic of which is not spending too much 
on proper object3, but spending ostentatiously on im- 
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proper objects and in improper fashion. But we will 

speak of them presently. 
6 But the magnificent man is like a skilled artist ; 

he can see what a case requires^ and can spend great 
6 sums tastefully. For, as we said at the outset, a 

habit or type of character takes its complexion 

from the acts in which it issues and the things it 

produces. 

The magnificent man's expenses, therefore, must be 

great and suitable. 

What he produces then will also be of the same 

nature; for only thus will the expense be at once 

great and suitable to the result. 

The residt, then, must be proportionate to the ex- 
penditure, and the expenditure proportionate to the 

result, or even greater. 

7 Moreover, the magnificent man's motive in thus 
spending his money will be desire for that which is 
noble ; for this is the common characteristic of all the 
virtues. 

8 Further, he will spend gladly and lavishly ; for a 

9 minute calculation of cost is mean. He will inquire 
how the work can be made most beautiful and most 
elegant, rather than what its cost will be, and how 
it can be done most cheaply. 

10 So the magnificent man must be liberal also ; for 
the liberal man, too, will spend the right amount in 
the right manner ; only, both the amount and the 
manner being right, magnificence is distinguished from 
liberality (which has the same sphere of action) by 
greatness — I mean by actual magnitude of amount 
spent : and secondly, where the amount spent is the 
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same, the result of the magnificent man's expenditure 
will be more magnificent.* 

For the excellence of a possession is not the same 
as the excellence of a product or work of art : as a 
possession, that is most precious or estimable which is 
worth most, e.g, gold ; as a work of art, that is most 
estimable which is great and beautiful : for the sight 
of such a work excites admiration, and a magnificent 
thing is always admirable ; indeed, excellence of work 
on a great scale is magnificence. 

Now, there is a kind of expenditure which is ii 
called in a special sense estimable or honourable, such 
as expenditure on the worship of the gods {e.g. 
offerings, temples, and sacrifices), and likewise all ex- 
penditure on the worship of heroes, and again all 
public service which is prompted by a noble ambi- 
tion ; e.g, a man may think proper to furnish a chorus 
or a war-ship, or to give a public feast, in a hand- 
some style. 

But in all cases, as we have said, we must have 12 
regard to the person who spends, and ask who he is, 
and what his means are; for expenditure should be 
proportionate to means, and be suitable not only to 
the result but to the persons who spend. 

And so a x>oor man cannot be magnificent: he 13 
has not the means to spend large sums suitably : if he 
tries, he is a fool ; for he spends disproportionately and 
in a wrong way; but an act must be done in the 

* A worthy expenditure of £100,000 would be magnificent from 
its mere amount; bat even £100 may be spent in a magnificent 
manner (by a man who can afford it), e,g. in bnying a rare engraving 
for a pnblic collection : c/. § 18. 
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u right way to be virtuom But magnificence is becom- 
ing in those who have got the requisite means, either 
by their own efforts or through their ancestors or 
their connections, and who have birth and reputation, 
etc. ; for all these things give a mau a certain great- 
ness and importance. 

16 The magnificent man, then, is properly a man of 
this sort, and magnificence exhibits itself most 
properly in expenditure of this kind, as we have 
said; for this is the greatest and most honourable 
kind of expenditure : but it may also be displayed 
on private occasions, when they are such as occur but 
once in a man's life, e.g. a wedding or anything of 
that kind; or when they are of special interest to 
the state or the governing classes, e,g. receiving 
strangers and sending them on their way, or making 
presents to them aad returning their presents ; for 
the magnificent man does not lavish money on himself, 
but on public objects ; and gifts to strangers bear some 
resemblance to offerings to the gods. 

16 Again, a magnificent man will build his house in 
a style suitable to his wealth ; for even a fine house 
is a kind of public ornament. And he will spend 
money more readily on things that last ; for these are 
the noblest. 

17 And on each occasion he will provide what is suit- 
able — which is not the same for gods as for men, for 
a temple as for a tomb — and in his expenditure every 
detail will be great after its kind, great expenditure 
on a great occasion being the most magnificent, and 
then in a less degree that which is great for the 
occasion, whatever it be. 
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Again, the greatness of the result is not the same 18 
as the greatness of the expense ; e.g. the most beauti- 
ful ball or the most beautiful bottle that can be got 
is a magnificent present for a child, though its price 
is something small and mean. 

And so it is characteristic of the magnificent man 19 
to do magnificently thai which he does, of whatever 
kind it be;= for such work cannot easily be surpassed, 
and the result is proportionate to the expense. 

This, then^ is the character of the magnificent man. 20 

The man who exceeds (whom- we call vulgar) ex- 
ceeds. as we said, in spending improperly. He spends 
great sums on little objects, and makes aU' unseemly 
display ; e.g. if he is entertaining the members of his 
club, he will give them a wedding feast; if he provides 
the chorus for a comedy, he will bring his company 
on the stage all dressed in purple, as ihey do at 
Megara. And all this he will do from no desire for 
what is noble or beautiful, but merely to display his 
wealth, because he hopes thereby to gain admiration, 
spending little where he should spond much, and much 
where he should spend little. 

But the mean man will fall short on every occa- 21 
sion, and, even when he spends very large sumsj will 
spoil the beauty of his work by niggardliness- in a 
trifle, never doing anything without thinking twice 
abouu it, and considering how it can be done at the 
least possible cost, and bemoaning even that, and think- 
ing he is doing everything on a needlessly large scale. 

Both these characters, then, ai*e vicious, but they 
do not bring reproach, because they are neither 
injurious to others nor very offensive in themselves. 
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1 3. High-mindedness would seem from its very o/ai^ 
name (jieyaXo\ljvx(o) to have to do with great things ; 
let us first ascertain what these are. 

2 It will make no difference whether we consider 
the quality itself, or the man who exhibits the quality. 

3 By a high-minded man we seem to mean one who 
claims much and deserves much : for he who claims 
much without deserving it is a fool ; but the possessor 

4 of a virtue is never foolish or silly. The man we 
have described, then, is high-minded. 

He who deserves little and claims little is tem- 

5 perate [or modest], but not high-minded: for high- 
mindedness [or greatness of soul] implies great- 
ness, just as beauty implies stature ; small men may 
be neat and well proportioned, but cannot be called 
beautiful. 

6 He who claims much without deserving it is 
vain (though not eveiy one who claims more than 
he deserves is vain). 

7 He who claims less than he deserves is little- 
minded, whether his deserts be great or moderate, or 
whether they be small and he claims still less : but 

the fault would seem to be greatest in him whose 
deserts are great ; for what would he do if his deserts 
were less than they are ? 

8 The high-minded man, then, in respect of the 
greatness of his deserts occupies an extreme position, 
but in that he behaves as he ought, observes the 
mean ; for he claims that which he deserves, while all 
the others claim too much or too little. 

9 But now if he deserves much and claims much, 
and most of all deserves and claims the greatest 

I 
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things, there will be one thing with which he will be 
especially concemei For desert has reference to lo 
external good things. Now, the greatest of external 
good things we may assume to be that which we 
render to the Gods as their due, and that which 
people in high stations most desire, and which is the 
prize appointed for the noblest deeda But the thing 
that answers to this description is honour, which, 
we may safely say, is the greatest of all external 
goods. Honours and dishonours, therefore, are the 
field in which the high-minded man behaves as he 
ought. 

And indeed we may see, without going about to ii 
prove it, that honour is what high-minded men are 
concerned with; for it is honour that great men claim 
and deserve. 

The little-minded man falls short, whether we 12 
compare his claims with his own deserts or with what 
the high-minded man claims for himself. 

The vain or conceited man exceeds what is due to 13 
himself, though he does not exceed the high-minded 
man in his claims * 

But the high-minded man, as he deserves the 14 
greatest things, must be a perfectly good or excellent 
man ; for the better man always deserves the greater 
things, and the best possible man the greatest possible 
things. The really high-minded man, therefore, must 
be a good or excellent man. And indeed greatness 
in every virtue or excellence would seem to be 
necessarily implied in being a^ high-minded or great- 
souled man. 

* For that is Impossible. 
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16 It would be equally inconsistent with the high- 
minded man's character to run away swinging his 
arms, and to commit an act of injustice ; for what thing 
lis there for .love of which he would do anything 
unseemly, seeing that all things are of little account 
to him? 

Survey him point by point and you will find that 
the notion of a high-minded man that is not a good or 
excellent man is utterly absurd. Indeed, if he were 
not good, he could not be worthy of honour ; for 
honour is the prize of virtue, and is rendered to the 
good as their due. 

16 High-mindedness, then, seems to be the crowning 
grace, as it were, of the virtues ; it makes them greater, 
and cannot exist without them. And on this account 
it is a hard thing to be truly high-minded ; for it is 
impossible without the union of all the virtues. 

17 The high-minded man, then, exhibits his character 
especially in the matter of honours and dishonours 
and at great honour from good men ie will be 
moderately pleased, as getting nothing more than his 
due, or even less ; for no honour can be adequate to 
complete virtue ; but nevertheless he will accept it, as 
they have nothing greater to offer him. But honour 
from ordinary men and on trivial grounds he will 
utterly despise; for that is not what he deserves. 
And dishonour likewise he will make light of ; for he 
will never merit it. 

18 But though it is especially in the matter of 
honours, as we have said, that the high-minded man 
displays his character, yet he will also observe the 
mean in his feelings with regard to wealth and power 
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and all kinds of good and evil fortune, whatever may 
befall him, and will neither be very much exalted 
by prosperity, nor very much cast down by adversity ; 
seeing that not even honour affects him as if it were 
a very important thing. For power and wealth are 
desirable for honour's sake (at least, those who have 
them wish to gain honour by them). He then who 
thinks lightly of honour must think lightly of them 
also. 

And so high-minded men seem to look down upon 
' everything. 

But the gifts of fortune also are commonly thought 
to contribute to high-mindedness. For those who are 19 
well bom are thought worthy of honour, and those 
who are powerful or wealthy; for they are in a posi- 
tion of superiority, and that which is superior in any 
good thing is always held in greater honour. And so 
these things do make people more high-minded in a 
sense ; for such people find honour from some. But 20 
in strictness it is only the good man that is worthy of 
honour, though he that has both goodness and good 
fortune is commonly thought to- be more worthy of 
honour. Those, however, who have these good things 
without virtue, neither have any just claim to great 
things, nor are properly to be called high,-minded ; 
for neither is possible without complete virtue. 

But those who have these good things readily 21 
come to be supercilious and insolent. For without 
virtue it is not easy to bear the gifts of fortune 
becomingly ; and so, being unable to bear them, and 
thinking themselves superior to everybody else, such 
people look down upon others, and yet themselves do 
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whatever happens to please them. They imitate the 
high-minded man without being really like him, and 
they imitate him where they can ; that is to say, they 
do not exhibit virtue in their acts, but they look down 

22 upon others. Only the high-minded man never looks 
down upon others without justice (for he estimates 
them correctly), while most men do so for quite 
irrelevant reasons. 

23 The high-minded man is not quick to run into 
petty dangers, and indeed does not love danger, since 
there are few things that he much values ; but he is 
ready to incur a great danger, and whenever he does 
so is unsparing of his life, as a thing that is not worth 
keeping at all costa 

24 It is his nature to confer benefits, but he is 
ashamed to receive them ; for the former is the part 
of a superior, the latter of an inferior. And when 
he has received a benefit, he is apt to confer a greater 
in return; for thus his creditor will become his 
debtor and be in the position of a recipient of his 
favour. 

2& It is thought, moreover, that such men remember 
those on whom they have conferred favours better 
than those from whom they have received them ; for 
the recipient of a benefit is inferior to the benefactor, 
but such a man wishes to be in the position of a 
superior. So he likes to be reminded of the one, but 
dislikes to be reminded of the other ; and thisi is the 
reason why we read * that Thetis would not mention 
to Zeus the services she had done him, and why the 
Lacedaemonians, in treating with the Athenians, re- 

* Homer, D. i. 394 f ., 503 f . 
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minded them of the benefits received by Sparta rather 
than of those conferred by her. 

It is characteristic of the high-minded man, again, 26 
never or reluctantly to ask favours, but to be ready 
to confer them, and to be lofty in his behaviour to 
those who are high in station and favoured by fortune, 
but affable to those of the middle ranks ; for it is a 
difficult thing and a dignified thing to assert supe- 
riority over the former, but easy to assert it over the 
latter. A haughty demeanour in dealing with the 
great is quite consistent with good breeding, but in 
dealing with those of low estate is brutal, like show- 
ing off one's strength upon a cripple. 

Another of his characteristics is not to rush in 27 
wherever honour is to be won, nor to go where others 
take the lead, but to hold aloof and to shun an enter- 
prise, except when great honour is to be gained, or a 
great work to be done — not to do many things, but . 
great things and notable. 

Again, he must be open in his hate and in his 28 
love ; for conceahnent^shows fear.^ V^^T^^ V^^^ .^"^^^ 

He must [care for truth more than for what men 
will think of him, and^speak and act openly ; he will 
not hesitate to say all that he thinks, as he looks down 
upon mankind. So he will speak the truth, except 
when he speaks ironically; and irony he will employ 
in speaking to the generality of men. 

Another of his characteristics is that he cannot 29 
fashion his life to suit another, except he be a friend; 
for that is servile : and so all flatterers or hangers ou 
of great men are of a slavish nature, and men of low 
natures become flatterers. 
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Nor is he easily moved to admiration; for nothing 
is great to him. 
«o He readily forgets injuries ; for it is not consistent 
with his character to brood on the past, especially on 
past injuries, but rather to overlook them. 

31 He is no gossip; he will neither talk about him- 
self nor about others; for he pares not that men 
should praise him, nor that others should be blamed 
(though, on the other hand, he is not very ready to 
bestow praise) ; and so he is not apt to speak evil of 
others, not even of his enemies, except with the ex- 
press purpose of giving offence. 

32 When aai event happens that cannot be helped or 
is of slight importance, he is the last man in the 
world to cry out or to beg for help ; for that is the 
conduct of a man who thinks these events very 
important. 

33 He loves to possess beautiful things that bring no 
profit, rather than useful things that pay ; for this is 
characteristic of the man whose resources are in 
himself 

34 Further, the character of the high-minded man 
seems to require that his gait should be slow, his 
voice deep, his speech measured; for a man is not 
likely to be in a hurry when there are few things in 
which he is deeply interested, nor excited when he 
holds nothing to be of very great importance : and 
these are the causes of a high voice and rapid move- 
ments. 

This, then, is the character of the high-minded man. 
But he that is deficient in this quality is called 
little-minded ; he that exceeds, vain or conceited. 
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Now these two also do not seem to be bad — for sf 
they do no harm — though they are in error. 

For the little-minded man, though he deserves 
good things, deprives himself of that which he 
deserves, and so seems to be the worse for not claim- 
ing these good things, and for misjudging himself; 
for if he judged right he would desire what he 
deserves, as it is good. I do not mean to say that 
such people seem to be fools, but rather too re- 
tiring. But a misjudgment of this kind does seem 
actually to make them worse; for men strive for 
that which they deserve, and shrink from noble deeds 
and employments of which they think themselves 
unworthy, as well as from mere external good things. 

But vain men are fools as well as ignorant of 36 
themselves, and make this plain to all the world ; for, 
not doubting their worth, they undertake honourable 
offices, and presently stand convicted of incapacity : 
they dress in fine clothes and put on fine airs and so 
on; they wish everybody to know of their good 
fortune ; they talk about themselves, as if that were 
the way to honour. 

But little-mindedness is more opposed to high- 37 
mindedness than vanity is; for it is both commoner 
and worse. 

Jligh-mindedness, then, as we have said^ has to do 38 
with honour on a large scale. 
XtwZ^^ 4. But it appeal's (as we said at the outset) that 1 
JlSJSlr. there is also a virtue concerned with honour, which 
bears the same relation to high-mindedness that 
liberality bears to magnificence ; i.e. both the virtue 
in question and liberality have nothing to do with 
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great things, but cause us to behave properly in 

2 matters of moderate or of trifling importance. Just 
as in the taking and giving of money it is possible 
x> observe the mean, and also to exceed or fall short 
of it, so it is possible in desire for honour to go too 
far or not far enough, or, again, to desire honour from 
the right source and in the right manner. 

3 A man is called ambitious or fond of honour 
((fnXoTifiog) in reproach, as desiring honoin: more than 
he ought, and from wrong sources; and a man is 
called unambitious, or not fond of honour {atju- 
\6Ti^og) in reproach, as not desiring to be honoured 
even for noble deeds. 

But sometimes a man is called ambitious or fond 
of honour in praise, as being manly and fond of 
noble things; and sometimes a man is called un- 
ambitious or not fond of honour in praise, as being 
moderate and temperate (as we said at the outset). 

4 It is plain, then, that there are various senses 
in which a man is said to be fond of a thing, and 
that the term fond of honour has not always the 
same sense, but that as a term of praise it means 
fonder than most men, and as a term of reproach it 

means fonder than is right. But, as there is no re- 
cognized term for the observance of the mean, the ex- 
tremes fight, so to speak, for what seems an empty place. 
But wherever there is excess and defect there is also 
a mean : and honour is in fact desired more than is 
right, and less ; therefore * it may also be desired to the 
right degree ; at least, this character is praised as ob- 
servance of the mean in the matter of honour, though it 

* Beading f^trri 8^ with aU the best MSS. 
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has no recognized name. Compared with ambition, 
it seems to be lack of ambition ; compared with lack 
of ambition, it seems to be ambition ; compared with 
both at once, it seems in a way to be both at once. 
This, we may observe, also happens in the case of 6 
the other virtues. But in this case the extreme 
characters seem to be opposed to one another [instead 
of to the moderate character], because the character 
that observes the mean has no recognized name. 
ofgenoe^ 6. Gcntleness is a kind of moderation with respect 1 

to anger; but there is no recognized name for him 
who strictly observes the mean, and scarcely any 
recognized names for those who go into extremes; 
and so, though the term gentleness properly denotes 
an inclination towards deficiency in anger (for which 
also there is no proper name), we sometimes apply it. 
to the man who observes the mean* 

The excess may be called wrathfulness ; for the 2 
emotion concerned is wrath or anger, though the 
things that cause it are many and various. 

He then who is angry on the right occasions and 3 
with the right persons, aaid also in the right manner, 
and at the right season, and for the right length of 
time, is praised ; we will call him gentle, therefore, 
since gentleness is used as a term of praise. For the 

* This seems the only way of constraing the passage as it 
stands, for the context itself shows that he cannot mean '* there is a 
name for the quality though none for the man,*' not to mention 
that II. 7, 10 says distinctly '* there is no recognized name for the 
quality.'* But it is possible that trpairris 8* has crept in, and that 
the passage should begin *E<rrl /iiv, etc.; then it runs smoothly 
enough : " there is a moderation in anger : we will call it xpaonys, 
though this term properly denotes an inclination to deficiency." 
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man who is called gentle wishes not to lose his 
balance, and not to be carried away by his emotions 
or passions, but to be angry only in such manner, 
and on such occasions, and for such period as reason 

4 shall prescribe. But he seems to err rather on the 
side of deficiency ; he is loth to take vengeance and 
very ready to forgive. 

5 But the deficiency — call it wrathlessness or 
what you will— is censured. Those who are not 
angered by what ought to anger them seem to be 
foolish, and so do those who are not angry as and 

6 when and with whom they ought to be ; for such a 
man seems to feel nothing and to be pained by 
nothing, and, as he is never angered, to lack spirit to 
defend himself. But to suffer one's, self to be insulted, 
or to look quietly on while one's friends are being 
insulted, shows a slavish nature. 

7 It is possible to exceed in all points, i:e. to be 
angry with persons with whom one ought not, and 
at things at which one ought not to be angry, and 
more than one ought, and more quickly, and for a 
longer time. All these errors, however, are not found 
in the same person* That would be impossible ; for 
evil is self-destructive, and, if it appears in its entirety, 
becomes quite unbearable. 

8 So we find that wrathful men get angry very 
soon, and with people with whom and at things 
at which they ought not, and more than they ought; 
but they soon get over their anger, and that is a very 
good point in their character. And. the reason is that 
they do not keep in their anger, but, through the 
quickness of their temper, at once retaliate, and so let 
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what is in them come to lights and then have done 
with it. 

But those who are called choleric are excessively 9 
quick-tempered^ and apt to be angered at anything 
and on any occasion ; whence the name {aKp6xo\oi). 

Sulky men are hard to appease and their anger lo 
lasts long, because they keep it in. For so soon as 
we retaliate we are relieved: vengeance makes us 
cease from our anger, substituting a pleasant for a 
painful state. But the sulky man, as he does not thus 
relieve himself, bears the burden of his wrath about 
with him ; for no one even tries to reason him out of 
it, as he does not show it, and it takes a long time 
to digest one's anger within one's sel£ Such men 
are exceedingly troublesome to themselves and their 
dearest friends. 

Lastly, hibrd (xoXcttoc) is the name we give to ii 
those who are offended by things that ought not to 
offend them, and more than they ought, and for a 
longer time, and who will not be appeased without 
vengeance or punishment 

Of the two extremes the excess is the more opposed 12 
to gentleness ; for it is commoner (as men are naturally 
more inclined to vengeance) ; and a hard-tempered 
person is worse to live with [than one who is too 
easy-tempered]. 

What we said some time ago * is made abundantly 13 
manifest by what we have just been saying ; it is not 
easy to define how, and with whom, and at what, and 
for how long one ought to be angry — how far it is 
right to go, and at what point misconduct begins. 

♦ II. 9, 7. 
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He who errs slightly from the right course is not 
blamed, whether it be on the side of excess or of 
deficiency; for sometimes we praise those who fall 
short and call them gentle, and sometimes those who 
behave hardly are called manly, as being able to rule. 
But what amount and kind of error makes a man 
blamable can scarcely be defined; for it depends 
upon the particular circumstances of each case, and 
can only be decided by immediate perception. 
14 But so much at least is manifest, that on the one 
hand the habit which observes the mean is to be 
praised, i.e, the habit which causes us to be angry 
with the right persons, at the right things, in the right 
manner, etc. ; and that, on the other hand, all habits 
of excess or deficiency deserve censure — slight censure 
if the error be trifling, graver censure if it be con- 
siderable, and severe censure if it be great. 

1 6. It is evident, therefore, that we must strive for 
the habit which observes the mean. 

This then may be taken as our account of the 
habits which have to do with anger. 

In the matter of social intercourse, i,e, the living o/agret- 
with others and joining with them in conversation 
and in common occupations, some men show them- 
selves what is called obsequious — those who to 
please you praise everything, and never object to 
anything, but think they ought always to avoid 

2 giving pain to those whom they meet. Those who 
take the opposite line, and object to everything and 
never think for a moment what pain they may give, 
are called cross and contentious. 

8' It is sufficiently plain that both these habits 
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merit censure, and that the habit which takes the 
middle course between them is to be commended — 
the habit which makes a man acquiesce in what he 
ought and in the right maimer, and likewise refuse 
to acquiesce. This habit or type of character has no 4 
recognized name, but seems most nearly to resemble 
friendliness (^^Xfe). For the man who exhibits this 
moderation is the same sort of man that we mean 
when we speak of an upright friend, except that 
then affection also is implied. This differs &om 
friendliness in that it does not imply emotion and 
affection for those with whom we associate; for he 
who has this quality acquiesces when he ought, not 
because he loves or hates, but because that is his 
character. He will behave thus alike to those whom 
he knows and to those whom he does not know, to 
strangers and to acquaintances, to those with whom 
he is intimate and to those with whom he is not, 
only that in each case he will behave as is fitting; 
for we are not bound to show the same consideration 
to strangers as to intimates, nor to take the same 
care not to pain them. 

We have already said in general terms that such 6 
a man will behave as he ought in his intercourse 
with others, but we must add that, while he tries to 
contribute to the pleasure of others and to avoid 
giving them pain, he will always be guided by refer- 
ence to that which is noble and fitting. It seems to 7 
be with the pleasures and pains of social intercourse 
that he is concerned. Now, whenever he finds that 
it is not noble, or is positively hurtful to himself, to 
contribute to any of these pleasures, he will refuse to 
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acquiesce and will prefer to give pain. And if the 
.pleasure is such as to involve discredit, and no slight 
discredit, or some injury to him who is the source 
of it, while his opposition will give a little pain, 
he will not acquiesce, but will set his face against 

8 it. But he will behave differently according as he is 
in the company of great people or ordinary people, 
of intimate friends or mere acquaintances, and so on, 
rendering to each his due; preferring, apart from 
other considerations, to promote pleasure, and loth to 
give pain, but regulating his conduct by consideration 
of the consequences, if they be considerable — by con- 

9 sideration, I mean, of what is noble and fitting. And 
thus for the sake of great pleasure in the future he 
will inflict a slight pain now. 

The man who observes the mean, then, is some- 
thing of this sort, but has no recognized name. 
, The man who always makes himself pleasant, if 
he aims simply at pleasing and has no ulterior object 
in view, is called obsequious ; but if he does so in 
order to get some profit for himself, either in the way 
of money or of money's worth, he is a flatterer. 

But he who sets his face against everything is, as 
we have already said, cross and contentious. 

But the extremes seem here to be opposed to one 
another [instead of to the mean], because there is no 
name for the mean. 
1 7. The moderation which avoids boastfulness oftratii- 
(which virtue also lacks a name) seems to display 
itself in almost the same field. 

It will be as well to examine these qualities also ; 
for we shall know more about human character, when 
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we have gone through each of its forms ; and we shall 
be more fully assured that the virtues are modes of 
observing the mean, when we have surveyed them all 
and found that this is the case with every one of 
them. 

We have already spoken of the characters that 
are displayed in social intercoiurse in the matter of 
pleasure and pain ; let us now go on to speak in like 
manner of those who show themselves truthful or 
untruthful in what they say and do, and in the 
pretensions they put forward. 

First of all, then, the boaster seems to be fond of 2 
pretending to things that men esteem, though he has 
them not, or not to such extent as he pretends ; the 3 
ironical man, on the other hand, seems to disclaim 
what he has, or to depreciate it ; while he who ob- 4 
serves the mean, being a man who is "always himself " 
(avOiKaoTOQ rig), is truthful in word and deed, con- g 
fessing the simple facts about himself, and neither 
exaggerating nor diminishing them« 

Now, each of these lines of conduct may be pur- f ^ 
sued either with an ulterior object or without one. 

When he has no ulterior object in view, each man 
speaks and acts and lives according to his character. 

But falsehood in itself is vile and blamable; G 
truth is noble and praiseworthy in itself 

And so the truthful man, as observing the mean, 
is praiseworthy, while the untruthful characters are / 
both blamable, but the boastful more than the ironical. 

Let us speak then of each of them, and first of the 
truthful character. 

We must remember that we are not speaking of 7 
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the man who tells the truth in matters of business, or 
in matters which come within the sphere of injustice 
and justice (for these matters would belong to another 
8 virtue) ; the man we are considering is the man who* 
in cases where no such important issues are involved 
is truthful in his speech and in his life, because that 
is his character. 

Such a man would seem to be a good man 
b (hruncnc). For he who loves truth, and is truthful 
where nothing depends upon it, will still more surely 
tell the truth where serious interests are involved; 
he will shun falsehood as a base thing here, seeing 
that he shunned it elsewhere, apart from any con- 
1 sequences : but such a man merits praise. 

<^ He inclines rather towards under-statement than- 

46* over-statement of the truth ; and this seems to be 
the more suitable course, since all exaggeration is 
offensive. 

^^ On the other hand, he who pretends to more than' 
he has with no ulterior object [the boaster proper] 
seems not to be a good character (for if he were he 

» woidd not take pleasure in falsehood), but to be silly 
rather than bad. 

^^ But of boasters who have an ulterior object, he 
whose object is reputation or honour is not very 
severely censured' (just as the boaster proper is not), 

w* but he whose object is money, or means> of making 
money, is held in greater reproach. 

V"^ For we must observe that what distinguishes the 
boaster proper from the other kinds of boasters, is not 
his faculty of boasting, but his preference for boast- 
ing: the boaster proper is a boaster by habit, and 

K 
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because that is his character ; just as there is on the 
one hand the liar proper, who delights in falsehood 
itself^ and on the other hand the liar who lies through 
desire of honour or gain. 

Those who boast with a view to reputation pre- 13 
tend to those things for which a man is commended 
or is thought happy ; those whose motive is gain pre- 
tend to those things which are of advantage to others, 
and whose absence may escape detection, e,g. to skill 
in magic or in medicine. And so it is usually some- 
thing of this sort that men pretend to and boast of ; 
for the conditions specified are realized in them. 

• 

Ironical people, on the other hand, with their 14 
depreciatory way of speaking of themselves, seem to 
be of a more refined character ; for their motive in 
speaking thus seems to be not love of gain, but desire 
to avoid parade : but what they disclaim seems also * 
to be especially that which men esteem — of which 

Socrates was an instance. 

(Those who [do not disclaim creditable qualities I5 
which they have, but] pretend to contemptible quali- 
ties which they plainly have not, are called sham 
scoundrels (jSavicoTrayov/oyot), and may well be held in 
contempt.) 

And sometimes this self-depreciation is scarcely 
distinguishable from boasting, as for instance dressing 
like a Spartan; for t here is some thing boastful in 
extome^epreciation as well as in^ exaggeration. 

But those who employ irony in moderation, and 16 
speak ironically in matters that are not too obvious 
and palpable, appear to be men of refinement. 

* The things that the boaster pretends to fire also the things 
that the ironical man disclaims. 
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17 Finally, the boaster seems to be especially the 
opposite of the truthful man; for he is worse than 
the ironical man. 

1 8. Again, since relaxation is an element in our qfwutineit, 
life, and one mode of relaxation is amusing conver- 
sation, it seems that in this respect also there is a 
proper way of mixing with others ; i.e. that there are 
things that it is right to say, and a right way of say- 
ing them : and the same with hearing ; though here 

also it will make a difference what kind of people 
they are in whose presence you are speaking, or to 
whom you are listening. 

2 And it is plain that it is possible in these matters 
also to go beyond, or to fall short of, the mean. 

3 Now, those who go to excess in ridicule seem to 
be buffoons and vulgar fellows, striving at all costs for 
a ridiculous effect, and bent rather on raising a laugh 
than on making their witticisms elegant and inoffen- 
sive to the subject of them. While those who will 
never say anything laughable themselves, and frown 
on those who do, are considered boorish and morose. 
But those who jest gracefully are called witty, or 
men of ready wit {evrpaTreXot), as it were ready or 
versatile men. 

For* a man's character seems to reveal itself in 
these sallies or playful movements, and so we judge of 
his moral constitution by them, as we judge of his 
body by its movementa 

4 But through the prominence given to ridiculous 
things, and the excessive delight which most people 

* What foUows explains why all these terms have a specific , 
moral meaning. 
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take in amusement and jesting, the buflfbon is often 
called witty because he gives delight. But that there 
is a difference, and a considerable difference, between 
the two is plain from what we have said. 

An element in the character that observes the 5 
mean in these matters is tact. A man of tact will 
only say and listen to such things as it befits an 
honest man and a gentleman to say and listen to; 
for there are things that it is quite becoming for such 
a man to say and to listen to in the way of jest, and 
the jesting of a gentleman differs from that of a man 
of slavish nature, and the jesting of an educated from 
that of an uneducated man. 

This one may see by the difference between the old 6 
comedy and the new : the fun of the earlier writers 
is obscenity, of the later innuendo ; and there is no 
slight difference between the two as regards decency. 

Can good jesting, then, be defined as making 7 
jests that befit a gentleman, or that do not pain the 
hearer, or even that give him pleasure ? Nay, I 
think this also is a thing that cannot be defined: 
different things are hateful and pleasant to different 
people. 

But the things that he will listen to will be of the 8 
same sort [as those that he will say, whatever that 
be] : jests that a man can listen to he can, we think, 
make himself 

So then there are jests that he wiU not make 9 
[though we cannot exactly define them]; for to 
make a jest of a man is to vilify him in a way, and 
"the law forbids certain kinds of vilification, and ought 
perhaps also to forbid certain kinds of jesting. 
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• The refined and gentlemanly man, therefore, will 
thus regulate his wit, being as it were a law to 
himself. 
10 This then is the character of him who observes 
the mean, whether we call him a man of tact or a 
man of ready wit. 

The buffoon, on the other hand, cannot resist an 
opportunity for a joke, and, if he can but raise a laugh, 
will spare neither himself nor others, and will say 
things which no man of refinement would say, and 
some of which he would not even listen to. 

The boor, lastly, is wholly useless for this kind of 
intercourse ; he contributes nothing, and takes every- 

11 thing in ill part. And yet recreation and amusement 
seem to be necessary ingredients in our life. 

12 In conclusion, then, the modes just described of 
observing the mean in social life are three in number,* 
and all have to do with conversation or joint action 
of some kind : but they differ in that one has to do 
with truth, while the other two are concerned with 
what is pleasant; and of the two that are concerned 
with pleasure, one finds its field in our amusements* 
the other in all other kinds of social intercourse. 

1 9. Shame (alSwc) cannot properly be spoken of ^^ 
as a virtue ; for it is more like a feeling or emotion «*«««• 
than a habit or trained faculty. At least, it is 

2 defined as a kind of fear of disgrace, and its efiects 
are analogous to those of the fear that is excited by 
danger ; for men blush when they are ashamed, while 
the fear of death makes them pala Both then seem 
to be in a way physical, which is held to be a mark 

* FrioudlineBS, tmthfulnesi, wit. 
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« 

of a feeling or emotion, rather than of a habit or 
trained faculty. 

Again, it is a feeling which is not becoming at all 3 
times of life, but only in youth ; it is thought proper 
for young people to be ready to feel shame, because, 
as their conduct is guided by their emotions, they 
often are misled, but are restrained from wrong 
actions by shame. 

And so we praise young men when they are 
ready to feel shame, but no one would praise a man 
of more advanced years for being apt to be ashamed ; 
for we consider that he ought not to do anything 
which could make him ashamed of himself 

And so a good man has no business with shame, 4 
seeing that it is occasioned by base acts ; for such acts 
should not be done at all. 

It may be said that some acts are really disgrace- 5 
ful, others disgraceful only in public estimation ; but 
that makes no difference : neither ought to be done, 
and so a man ought to have no occasion to be ashamed. 

And to be the sort of a man that would do a dis- 6 
graceful deed is to be other than a good man. 

But supposing a man's character to be such that, 
if he were to do one of these disgraceful acts, he 
would be ashamed, it is absurd to fancy that he is a 
good man on that account ; for shame is only felt at 
voluntary acts, and a good man will never voluntarily 
do vUe acts. 

At the utmost, shame would be hypothetically 7 
good ; that is to say, supposing he were to do the act, 
a good man would be ashamed : but there is nothing 
hypothetical about the virtues. 
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Again, granting that it is bad to be shameless, or 
not to be ashamed to do disgraceful things, it does not 
therefore foUow that it is good to do them and be 
ashamed oCit. 
8 Continence,* in the same way, is not a virtue, but 
something between virtue and vice. 

But we will explain this point about continence 
later ; t let us now treat of justice. 

* The oontinent man desires the evil which he ought not to 
desire, and so is not good ; bat he does not do it, and so is not bad : 
thus continenoe also might be called " hypothetical] j good" ; granting 
the eyil desire (which excludes g^oodness proper), the best thing is 
to master it. 

t Book VIL 



BOOK V. 

THE SAME — concUvded. jjstice, 

na^^^ 1. We now have to inquire about justice and in- i 

Qfj^ItSr justice, and to ask what sort of acts fchey are concerned 
^iihed. Of ^^^> ^^^ 1^ what sense justice observes the mean, 
jJJSJ^^P^ and what are the extremes whose mean is that which 
jSete wvSe. ^ j^st. And in this inquiry we will follow the same 3 
method as befora 

We see that all men intend by justice to signify 3 
the sort of habit or character that makes men apt to 
do what is just, and which further makes them act 
justly* and wish what is just; whUe by injustice 
they intend in like manner to signify the sort of 
character that makes men act unjustly and wish what 
is unjust. Let us lay this down, then, as an outline 
to work upon. 

CWe thus oppose justice and injustice^ because a 4 
habit or trained faculty differs in this respect both 
&om a science and a faculty or power. I mean that 
whereas both of a pair of opposites come under the 
same science or power, a habit which produces a 

* A man may " do that which is jnst " withoat " acting jostly : " 
jtf, swgroy II. 4, 89 and vn^ra, cap. 8. 
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certain result does not also produce the opposite 
result; e,g. health produces healthy numifestations 
only^ and not unhealthy; for we say a man has a 
healthy gait when he walks like a man in health. 
« [Not that the two opposites are unconnected] In 
the first place, a habit is often known by the opposite 
habit, and often by its causes and results: if we 
know what good condition is, we can learn from 
that what bad condition is ; and, again, from that 
which conduces to good condition we can infer what 
good condition itself is, and conversely from the latter 
can infer the former. For instance, if good condition 
be firmness of flesh, it foUows that bad condition is 
flabbiness of flesh, and that what tends to produce 
firmness of flesh conduces to good condition. 

6 And, in the second place, if one of a pair of 
opposite terms have more senses than one, the other 
term will also, as a general rule, have more than one ; 
so that here, if the term "just" have several senses, 
the term " imjust " also will have several. 

7 And in fact it seems that both "justice" and 
" injustice " have several senses, but, as the different 
things covered by the common name are very closely 
related, the fact that they are different escapes notice 
and does not strike us, as it does when there is a 
great disparity — a great difference, say, in outward 
appearance — as it strikes every one, for instance, that 
the icXefc (davis, coUar-bone) which lies under the 
neck of an animal is different from the Kkdg {clavis, 
key) with which we fasten the door. 

8 Let us then ascei-tain in how many different 
senses we call a man unjust. 
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Firstly, he who breaks the laws is considered 
unjust, and, secondly, he who takes more than his 
share, or the unfair man. 

Plainly, then, a just man wiU mean (1) a law- 
abiding and (2) a fair man. 

A just thing then will be (1) that which is in 
accordance with the law, (2) that which is fair ; and 
the unjust thing will be (1) that which is contrary 
to law, (2) that which is unfair. 

But since the imjust man, in one of the two senses 9 
of the word, takes more than his share, the sphere of 
his action will be good things — ^not all good things, 
but those with which good and ill fortune are con- 
cerned, which are always good in themselves, but 
not always good for us — the things that we men pray 
for and pursue, whereas we ought rather to pray that 
what is good in itself may be good for us, while 
we choose that which is good for us. 

But the unjust man does not always take more lo 
than his share ; he sometimes take less, viz. of those 
things which are bad in the abstract; but as the 
lesser evil is considered to be in some sort good, and 
taking more means taking more good, he is said to 
take more than his share. But in any case he is 
unfair; for this is a wider term which includes the ii 
other. 

We found that the law-breaker is unjust, and 12 
the law-abiding man is just. Hence it follows that 
whatever is according to law is just in one sense of 
the word. [And this, we see, is in fact the case ;] for 
what the legislator prescribes is according to law, 
and is always said to be just. 
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13 Now, the laws prescribe about all manner of 
things, aiming at the common interest of aU, or of the 
best men, or of those who are supreme in the state 
(position in the state being determined by reference to 
personal excellence, or to some other such standard) ; 
and so in one sense we apply the term just to what- 
ever tends to produce and preserve the happiness 
of the community, and the several elements of that 

14 happiness. The law bids us display courage (as not 
to leave our ranks, or run, or throw away our arms), 
and temperance (as not to commit adultery or out- 
rage), and gentleness (as not to strike or revile our 
neighbours), and so on with all the other virtues and 
vices, enjoining acts and forbidding them, rightly 
when it is a good law, not so rightly when it is a 
hastily improvised one. 

15 Justice, then, in this sense of the word, is com- 
plete virtue, with the addition that it is displayed 
towards othera On this account it is often spoken 
of as the chief of the virtues, and such that "neither 
evening nor morning star is so lovely;" and the 
saying has become proverbial, "Justice sums up all 
virtues in itself." 

It is complete virtue, first of all, because it is 
the exhibition of complete virtue : it is also complete 
because he that has it is able to exhibit virtue in 
dealing with his neighbours, and not merely in his 
private affiurs; for there are many who can be vir- 
tuous enough at home, but fail in dealing with their 
neighbours. 

16 This is the reason why people commend the say- 
ing of Bias, " Office will show the man ; " for he that 
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is in oflSce ipso fdcto stands in relation to others,* 
and has dealings with them. 

This, too, is the reason why justice alone of all 17 
the virtues is thought to be another's good, as imply- 
ing this relation to others ; for it is another's interest 
that justice aims at — the interest, namely, of the ruler 
or of our fellow-citizens. 

While then the worst man is he who displays 18 
vice both in his own affairs and in his dealings with 
his friends, the best man is not he who displays 
virtue in his own afifairs merely, but he who displays 
virtue towards others ; for this is the hard thing to do. 

Justice, then, in this sense of the word, is not a part 19 
of virtue, but the whole of it ; and the injustice which is 
opposed to it is not a part of vice, but the whole of it. 

How virtue differs from justice in this sense is 20 
plain from what we have said; it is one and the . 
same character differently viewed : f viewed in rela- 
tion to others, this character is justice ; viewed simply 
as a certain character, J it is virtue. 

2. We have now to examine justice in that sense i 
in which it is a part of virtue — for we maintain that 
there is such a justice — ^and also the corresponding 
kind of injustice. 

That the word is so used is easily shown. In the 2 
case of the other kinds of badness, the man who dis- 
plays them, though he acts imjustly [in one sense 
of the word], yet does not take more than his share : 

* While his children are regarded as parts of hixn, and even his 
wife is not regarded as an independent person : cf. infra, 6) 8. 

t Or "differently manifested:" the phrase is used in both 
senses. 

X Putting comma after aitX&s instead of after 6|is (Trendelenburg) . 
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for instance^ when a man throws away his shield 
through cowardice, or reviles another through ill 
temper, or through illiberality refuses to help another 
with money. But when he takes more than his 
share, he displays perhaps no one of these vices, nor 
does he display them all, yet he displays a kind of 
badness (for we blame him), namely, injustice [in the 
second sense of the word]. 

3 We see, then, that there is another sense of the 
word injustice, in which it stands for a part of 
that injustice which is coextensive with badness, and 
another sense of the word unjust^ in which it is 
applied to a part only of those things to which it 
is appUed in the former sense of " contrary to law." 

4 A^ain, if one man commits adultery with a view 
* to gain, and makes money by it, and another man 

does it from lust, with expenditure and loss of money, 
the latter would not be called grasping, but profli- 
gate, while the former would not be called profligate, 
but unjust [in the narrower sense]. Evidently, then, 
he would be called imjust because of his gain. 

6 * Once more, acts of injustice, in the former sense, 
are always referred to some particular vice, as if a 
man commits adultery, to profligacy ; if he deserts his 
comrade in arms, to cowardice ; if he strikes another, 
to anger : but in a case of unjust gain, the act is 
referred to no other vice than injustice. 

6 It is plain then that, besides the injustice which 

* This is not merely a repetition of wliat has been said in § 2 1 
acts of injustice (2) are there distinguished from acts of injustice 
(1) by the motiye (gain), here by the fact that they are referred to 
no other vice than injustice. 
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is coextensive with vice, there is a second kind of 
injustice, which is a particular kind of vice, bearing 
the same name * as the first, because the same generic 
conception forms the basis of its definition; i.e, both 
display themselves in dealings with others, but the 
sphere of the second is limited to such things as 
honour, wealth, security (perhaps some one name might 
be found to include all this class f), and its motive 
is the pleasure of gain, whUe the sphere of the first 
is coextensive with the sphere of the good man's action. 

We have ascertained, then, that there are more 7 
kinds of justice than one, and that there is another 
kind besides that which is identical with complete 
virtue ; we now have to find what it is, and what 
are its characteristics. 

We have already distinguished two senses in 8 
which we speak of things as unjust, viz. (1) contrary 
to law, (2) imfair; and two senses in which we speak 
of things as just, viz. (1) according to law, (2) fair. 

The injustice which we have already considered 
corresponds to the first of these senses of unjust 

But since unfair or too much is not the same 9 
as contrary to law, but stands for a part, whUe the 
latter stands for the whole (I name " unfair " as well 
as " too much," because although too much is always 
unfair, what is unfair is not always too much), 

* Before (1, 7) the two kinds of injastioe were called 6fi^yvfia, 
t.0. strictly, *' things that have nothing in common but the name ; " 
here they are called cwdivviM, *^ different things bearing a common 
name because they belong to the same genns,'' as a man and an oz 
are both called animals : c/. Gateg. 1. 1. 

t rh. iicrhs iyoBd is the name which Aristotle most freqnently 
uses, sometimes rcb anKws iryaBd, as supra, 1, 9. 
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the corresponding senses of unjust and injustice 
will not be the same, but different from the former 
senses, standing for a part, while the former stood 
for the whole ; for this injustice is a part of complete 
injustice, and the corresponding justice is a part of 
complete justice. We must therefore speak of justice 
and injustice, and of that which is just and that 
which is unjust, in this limited sense. 

10 We may dismiss, then, the justice which coincides 
with complete virtue and the corresponding injustice, 
the former being the exercise of complete virtue 
towards others, the latter of complete vice. 

It is easy also to see how we are to define that 
which is just and that which is unjust in their corre- 
sponding senses [according to law and contrary to 
law]. The acts which manifest complete virtue 
form, we may say, the great bulk of the acts which 
are according to law ; for the law orders us to dis- 
play all the virtues and none of the vices in our 

11 lives. But the acts which tend to produce complete 
virtue are those of the acts according to law which 
are prescribed with reference to the education of a 
man as a citizen. 

As for the education of the individual as such, 
which tends to make him simply a good man, we 
may reserve the question whether it belongs to the 
science of the state or not ; for it is possible that to 
be a good man is not the same as to be a good citizen 
of any state whatever.* 

12 But of justice as a part of virtue, and of that 

• 

♦ The two characters coincide perfectly only in the perfect 
state : ef. Pol. III. 4, 1276 t>16 f . 
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which is just in the correspcmding sense, one kind 
is that which has to do with the distribution of 
honour, wealth, and the other things that are divided 
among the members erf the body politic (for in these 
circumstances it is possible for one man's share to be 
unfair or fair as compared with another's) ; and another 
kind is that which has to give redress in private 
transactions. 

The latter kind is again subdivided ; for private 13 
transactions are (1) voluntary, (2) involuntary. 

"Volimtary transactions or contracts" are such 
as selling, buying, lending at interest, pledging, lend- 
ing without interest, depositing, hiring: these are 
called "voluntary contracts," because the parties enter 
into them of their own wilL 

"Involimtary transactions," again^ are of two 
kinds : one involving secrecy, such as theft, adultery, 
poisoning, procuring, corruption of slaves, assassina- 
tion, false witness ; the other involving open violence, 
such as assault, seizure of the person^ murder, rape, 
maiming, slander, contumely. 
Of what u 8. The uniust man [in this limited sense of the i 

Justin , , 

aJJi'iS**"^' ^^^^J ^^ ^^y> ^ unfair, and that which is unjust 
noeofgeo' is Unfair. 

metnccU 

propoHi4m. Ndw, it is plain that there must be a mean which 

lies between what is unfair on this side and on that. 
And this is that which is fair or equal; for any 2 
act that admits of a too much and a too little admits 
also of that which is fair. 

If then that which is unjust be unfair, that which 3 
is just will be fair, which indeed is admitted by all • 
without further proof. 
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But since that which is fair or equal is a mean 
between two extremes, it follows that what is just 
will be a mean. 

4 But equality or fairness implies two terms at 
least.* 

It follows, then, that that which is just is both 

a mean quantity and also a fair amount relatively to 

something else and to certain persons — ^in other words, 

that, on the one hand, as a mean quantity it implies 

certain other quantities, i.6. a more and a less ; and, 

on the other hand, as an equal or fair amount it 

involves two quantities,! and as a just amount it 

involves certain persons. 

5 That which is just, then, implies four terms at 
least : two persons to whom justice is done, and two 
things. 

6 And there must be the same " equality " [i.e. the 
same ratio] between the persons and the things : as 
the things are to one anpther, so must the persons 
be. For if the persons be not equal, their shares will 
not be equal ; and this is the source of disputes and 
accusations, when persons who are equal do not 
receive equal shares, or when persons who are not 
equal receive equal sharea 

7 This is also plainly indicated by the common 
phrase " according to merit." For in distribution all 
men allow that what is just must be according to 
merit or worth of some kind, but they do not all adopt 
the same standard of worth ; in democratic states 

* If this amount be eqnal, it mnst be equal to something else ; 
if my share is f air, I mnst be sharing with one other person at least. 
t A's share and B's. 

L 
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they take free birth as the standard,* in oligarchic 
states they take wealth, in others noble birth, and in 
the true aristocratic state virtue or personal merit. 

We see, then, that that which is just is in some sort 8 
proportionate. For not abstract numbers only, but 
all things that can be numbered, admit of proportion ; 
'proportion meaning equality of ratios, and requiring 
four terms at least. 

That discrete proportion t requires four terms is 9 
evident at once. Continuous proportion also requires 
four terms ; for in it one term is employed as two 

and is repeated; for instance, 7 = -. The term b 

c 

then is repeated; and so, counting b twice over, we 

find that the terms of the proportion are four in 

number. 

That which is just, then, requires that there be 10 

four terms at least, and that the ratio between the 

two pairs be the same, i.e. that the persons stand 

to one another in the same ratio as the things. 

Let us say, then, - = -, or altemando - = -,. 11 

b d c a 

The sums of these new pairs then will stand to 
one another in the original ratio [ i.e. f±^ = | ^^ £| • 

But these are the pairs which the distribution 
joins together ; J and if the things be assigned in this 
manner, the distribution is just. 

* Connting all free men as eqaals entitled to eqnal shares. 
, a c 

X Assigning or joining certain quantities of goods (c and d) to 
certain persons (a and h). 
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12 This joining, then, of a to c and of 6 to d is 
that which is just in distribution; and that which 
is just in this sense is a mean between that 
which violates the proportion on this side and on 
that; for that which is proportionate is a mean 
quantity, and that which is just is, as we said^ 
proportionate. 

13 This proportion is called by the mathematicians a 
geometrical proportion; for it is when four terms 
are in geometrical proportion that the sum [of the 
first and third] is to the sum [of the second and 
fourth] in the original ratio [of the first to the second 
or the third to the fourth]. 

14 But this proportion [as applied in justice] cannot 
be a continuous proportion; for one term cannot 
represent both a person and a thing. 

That which is just, then, in this sense is that 
which is proportionate; but that which is unjust 
is that which is disproportionate. In the latter 
case one quantity becomes more or too much, the 
other less or too little. And this we see in practice ; 
for he who wrongs another gets too much, and 
he who is wronged gets too little of the good in 

16 question: but of the evil conversely; for the lesser 
evil stands in the place of good when compared 

16 with the greater evil: for the lesser evil is more 
desirable than the greater, but that which is desirable 
is good, and that which is more desirable is a greater 
good. 
1 4. This then is one form of that which is just cftiua 
[in the limited sense] ; the other form of it is that in correction, 
which is just in the way of redress, the sphere ot^ifan^ 
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metieai which is private transactions^ whether voluntary or 

proportion. . , 

involuntary. 

This differs in kind from the former. 

For that which is just in the distribution of a 2 
common stock of good things is always in accordance 
with the proportion above specified (even when it is a 
common fund that has to be divided, the sums which 
the several participants take must bear the same ratio 
to one another as the sums they have put in), and that 
which is unjust in the corresponding sense violates 
this proportion. 

But that which is just in private transactions * is 3 
indeed fair or equal in some sort, and that which is 
unjust is unfair or unequal ; but the proportion to be 
observed here is not a geometrical proportion as 
above, but an arithmetical one. 

For it makes no difference whether a good man 
de&auds a bad one, or a bad man a good one, nor 
whether a man who commits an adultery be a good 
or a bad man ; the law looks only to the difference 
created by the injury, treating the parties themselves 
as equal, and only asking whether the one has done, 
and tha other suffered, injury or damage. 

That which is unjust, then, is here something 4 
unequal [or unfair] which the judge tries to make 
equal [or fair]. For even when one party is struck 
and the other strikes, or one kills and the other is 
killed, that which is suffered and that which is done 

* In the way of redress, as given by the law-courts : later on 
(cap. 6) he gives as an after-thought the kind of justice which 
ought to regulate buying and selling, etc. ; but the law only en- 
forces these contracts and does not regpilate them (4, 13). 
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may be said to be unequally or unfairly divided ; the 
judge then tries to restore equality by the penalty or 
loss which he inflicts upon the offender, subtracting 
it from his gain. 

5 For in such cases, though the terms are not 
always quite appropriate, we generally talk of the 

6 doer's "gain" {e.g. the striker's) and the sufferer's 
"loss;" but when the suffering has been assessed 
by the court, what the doer gets is called "loss" 
or penalty, and what the sufferer gets is called 
"gain." 

Now, what is &ir or equal is a mean between 
more or too much and less or too little ; but gain and 
loss are both more or too much and less or too little 
in opposite ways, i.e. gain is more or too much good 
and less or too little evil, and loss the opposite of 
this. 

And in the mean between them, as we found, 
lies that which is equal or fair, which we say is 
jusi 

That which is just in the way of redress, then, is 
the mean between loss and gain. 
7 When disputes arise, therefore, men appeal to the 
judge :* and an appeal to the judge is an appeal to 
that which is just ; for the judge is intended to be 
as it were a living embodiment of that which is 
just; and men require of a judge that he shall be 
moderate [or observe the mean], and sometimes even 
call judges "mediators" (jMaiSlovg), signifying that 

* The ZtKarrai at Athens oombined the fanotions af jadge and 
jxay. 
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if they get the mean they will get that which is 
just. 

That which is just, then, must be a sort of mean, 8 
if the judge be a " mediator." 

But the judge restores equality; it is as if he 
found a line divided into two unequal parts, and 
were to cut off from the greater that by which it 
exceeds the half, and to add this to the less. 

But when the whole is equally divided, the parties 
are said to have their own, each now receiving an 
equal or fair amount. 

But the equal or fair amount is here the arith- 9 
metic mean between the more or too much and the 
less or too little. And so it is called SUaiov (just) 
because there is equal division (Sfx^); Seiccuov being 
in fact equivalent to Slxatov, and SiKatrniQ G^^g^) ^ 
SiXaarfiQ, 

If you cut off a part from one of two equal lines lo 
and add it to the other, the second is now greater 
than the first by two such parts (for if you had only 
cut off the part from the first without adding it to 
the second, the second would have been greater by 
only one such part) ; the second exceeds the mean by 
one such part, and the mean also exceeds the first by 
one. 

Thus we can tell how much to take away from ii 
him who has more or too much, and how much 
to add to him who has less or too little: to the 
latter's portion must be added that by which it falls 
short of the mean, and from the former's portion 
must be taken away that by which it exceeds the 
mean. 
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12 To illustrate this, let A A', BB', OCT be three 
equal lines : — 

A B A' 

B B' 

D Z C 



From A A' let AE be cut off; and let CD [equal to 
AE] be added to C C; then the whole D CO' exceeds 
EA' by CD and CZ [equal to AE or CD], and 
exceeds BB' by CD. 

And this * holds good not only in geometry, but 
in the arts also; they could not exist unless that 
which is worked upon received an impression corre- 
sponding in kind and quantity and quality to the 
exertions of the artist. 
18 These terms, "loss" and "gain," are borrowed from 
voluntary exchange. For in voluntary exchange 
having more than your own is called gaining, and 
having less than you started with is called losing 
(in buying and selling, I mean, and in the other trans- 

• The point to be illastrated is, that in these private trans- 
actions what one man gains is equal to what the other loses, so that 
the penalty that will restore the balance can be exactly measured. 
Of this principle (on which the possibility of justice does in fact 
depend) Aristotle first gives a simple geometrical illustration, and 
then says that the same law holds in all that man does : what is 
suffered by the patient (whether person, as in medicine, or thing, as in 
sculpture or agriculture) is the same as what is done by the agent. 
This paragraph occurs again in the next chapter (5, 9) : but it 
can hardly have come into this place by accident; we rather see 
the author's thought growing as he writes. I follow Trendelenburg 
(who omits the passage here) in inserting H before hroUi, but not 
in omittJng rh before iriaxov* 
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actions iq which the law allows free plAj) ; but when 14 
neither gets more or less, but both parties get, by free 
exchange,* the very same amount with which they 
started, then they allow that they have their own, and 
are neither losers nor gainers. That which is just, 
then, in these voluntary transactions f is a mean 
between a gain and a loss, and consists in having after 
the transaction an amount equal to that which you 
had before it 
simpur^ 5. Some people, indeed, go so far as to think that i 

S^iide^ficoi simple requital is just. And so the Pythagoreans 
juit^imtptxh used to teach ; for their definition of what is just was 
requital ig simply that what a man has done to another should 

what U just J _ , 

in exchange; DO dOUC tO him. 

and this is . , , * 

effected by But this simple rcQuital does not correspond either 2 

VUCMS (if XX t 

numey. We with that which is lust in di3tribution or with that 

canwnoaive . . , 

SeCSno/' ^'^^l^ ^ J^®* ^ ^"® ^*y ^^ redress (though this s 
justice (2). certainly is what people mean to express in the 
Bhadamanthine rule — 

" To suffer thafc which thou hast done is just ") ; 

for in many cases it is quite different. For instance, 4 
if an officer strike a man, he ought not to be struck 
in return ; and if a man strike an officer, he ought 
not merely to be struck, but to be punished. 

Further, it makes a great difference whether what 6 
was done to the other was done with his consent or 
against it. 

* ahrd ahnoflt = rh oJnd, " the yery amoant with which thej 

started ; " and 8t* ain&y = ^ic Trjs ^icouaiov iXXeeyiis, ** by their own 

will ; " neither party is def raaded secretly or openly, bat each belieres 

that what he gives is worth precisely what he takes: the next 

chapter gives the rule for determining this worth. 

t For this nse of wapd qf. I. 3, 7. 
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6 But it is tnie that, in the interchange of services, 
this is the rule of justice that holds society together, 
viz. requital— but proportionate requital, and not 
simple repayment of equals for equak. For the very 
existence of a state depends upon proportionate 
return. K men have suffered evil, they seek to 
return it; if not, if they cannot requite an injury, 
we count their condition slavish. And again, if men 
have received good, they seek to repay it : for other- 
wise there is no exchange of services ; but it is by 
this exchange that we are bound together in society. 

7 This is the reason why we set up a temple of the 
graces [charities, xapireg] in sight of all men, to re- 
mind them to repay that which they receive; for 
this is the special characteristic of charity or grace. 

8 We ought to return the good offices of those who 
have been gracious to us, and then again to take the 
lead in good offices towards them. 

But proportionate interchange is brought about 
by " cross conjunction." 

For instance, let A stand for a builder, B for a 
shoemaker^ C for a house, D for shoes.* 

• We had before (3, 11, 12) as the rnle of distributive justice 

A C 

P =^1 and the distribution was expressed by the "joining " (d^^cv^is-) 

of the opposite or corresponding symbols, A and G, B and D. Here 
we have the same two pairs of symbols, ranged opposite to each 
other as before ; but the exchange will be expressed by joining A to 
B and B to G, i,e. by " cross conjunction ** or by drawing diagonal 
lines {yi xar^ didfxerpoy a^ev^is) thus : 

A . .0 






B. .D 
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The builder then must take some of the shoemaker's 
work, and give him his own work in exchange. 

Now, the desired result wiU be brought about if 
requital take place after proportionate equality has 
first been established.* 

If this be not done, there is no equality, and 
intercourse becomes impossible ; for there is no reason 
why the work of the one should not be worth more 
than the work of the other. ,Their work, then, must 
be brought to an equality [or'-appraised by a common 
standard of value]. 

This is no less true of the other arts and pro- 9 
fessions [than of building and shoemaking] ; for they 
could not exist if that which the patient [client or 
consumer] receives did not correspond in quantity 
and quality with that which the agent [artist or 
producer] does or produces.! 

* t.e. (as will presently appear), it mast first be determined 
bow much boilder's work is equal to a gi^en qnantitj of shoemaker's 
work: i.e. the price of the two wares mnst first be settled; that 
done, they simply exchange shilling's worth for shilling's worth 
(iyriv€irov06i) ; e.g. if a four-roomed cottage be valued at £100, and 
ft pair of boots at £1, the builder must supply such a cottage in 
return for 100 such pairs of boots (or their equivalent). . 

Fixing the price of the articles is called securing equality, 
because, evidently, it means fixing how much of one article shall be 
considered equal to a given quantity of the other. It is called 
securing proportionate equality, because, as we shall see, the ques- 
tion that has to be determined is, ''in what ratio must work 
be exchanged in order to preserve the due ratio between the 
workers ? " 

t Benefit to consumer = cost to producer; e.g, if £100 be a fair 
price for a picture, it must fairly represent both the benefit to the 
purchaser and the effort expended on it by the artist. I follow 
Trendelenburg in inserting 5 before hroUi, but not in omitting rh 
before wdcxoy, Cf, note on 4, 12. 
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For it is not between two physicians that ex- 
change of services takes place, but between a phy- 
sician and a husbandman, and generally between 
persons of diflferent professions and of unequal worth ; 
these unequal persons, then, have to be reduced to 
equality [or measured by a common standard].* 
10 All things or services, then, which are to be ex- 
changed must be in some way reducible to a common 
measura 

For this purpose money was invented, and serves 
as a medium of exchange ; for by it we can measure 
everything, and so can measure the superiority and 
inferiority of different kinds of work — the number 
of shoes, for instance, that is equivalent to a house 
or to a certain quantity of food. 

What is needed then is that so many shoes shall 
bear to a house (or a measure of com) the same ratio 
that a builder [or a husbandman] bears to a shoe* 
maker.f For unless this adjustment be effected, no 
dealing or exchange of services can take place ; and 
it cannot be effected unless the things to be ex- 
changed can be in some way made equal 
11 We want, therefore, some one common measure 
of value, as we said before. 

This measure is, in fiEu^t, the need for each other's 
services which holds the members of a society 
together; for if men had no needs, or no common 

• The persons have to be appraised as well as their work ; bat, 
as we soon see, these are two sides of the same thing : the relative 
value at which persons are estimated by society is indicated by the 
relative valne which society pats apon their services, and this ia 
indicated by the price put apon a certain quantity of their work. 

t See note on § 12. 
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needs, tliere would either be no exchange, or a dif- 
ferent sort of exchange from that which we know. 

But money has been introduced by convention as 
a kind of substitute for need or demand ; and this is 
why we call it vofiKTjia, because its value is derived, 
not from nature, but from law (y6fiog), and can be 
altered or abolished at will. 

Requital then will take place after the wares 12 
have been so equated [by the adjustment of prices] 
that the quantity of shoemaker's work bears to the 
quantity of husbandman's work [which exchanges for 
it] the same ratio that husbandman bears to shoe-^ 
maker.* But this adjustment must be made,t not at 
the time of exchange (for then one of the two parties 
would get both the ad vantages f), but while they 
are still in possession of their own wares ; if this be 

* e.g, snppose the hnsbandman is twice as good a man as the 
shoemaker, then, if the tranBe.otion is to follow the nmyersal role 
of justice and leave their relative position unaltered, in exchange 
for a certain quantity of husbandman's work the shoemaker must 
give twice as much of his own. The price, that is, of corn and 
shoes must be so adjusted that, if a quarter of corn sell for 60s. 
and three pair c^ shoes sell for the same sum, the three pair of 
shoes must represent twice as much labour as the quarter of com. 
Aristotle speaks loosely of the ratio between the shoes and the com, 
etc., but as their value is ea hypotheH the same, and as the relative 
size, weight, and number of articles is quite accidental (e.g. we 
might as well measure the com by bushels or by pounds), the ratio 
intended can only be the ratio between the quantities of labour. He 
omits to tell us that these quantities must be measured by time, 
but the omission is easily supplied. He omits also to tell us how 
the relative worth of the persons is to be measured, but he has 
already said aU that is necessazy in 3, 7. 

t Lit. " they must be reduced to proportion," i^., in strictness, 
the four terms (two persons and two things). 

i i.e. have his superiority counted twice over. His (e.g. the hus- 
bandman's) superiority over the other party (the shoemaker) has 
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done, ihey are put on an equal footing and can make 
an exchange, because this kind of equality can be 
established between them. 

If A stand for a husbandman and C for a certain 
quantity of his work (or com), B will stand for a 
shoemaker, and D for that quantity of shoemaker's 
work that is valued as equal to C. 

K they could not requite each other in this way, 
interchange of services would be impossible. 

13 That it is our need which forms, as it were, a 
common bond to hold society together, is seen from the 
fact that people do not exchange imless they are in 
need of one another's services (each party of the 
services of the other, or at least one party of the 
service of the other), as when that which one has, 
e.g, wine, is needed by other people who oflfer to 
export com in return. This article, then [the com to 
be exported], must be made equal [to the wine that is 
imported].* 

14 But even if we happen to want nothing at the 
moment, money is a sort of guarantee that we shall be 
able to make an exchange at any future time when we 

' happen to be in need ; for the man who brings money 
must always be able to take goods in exchange. 

been already taken into account in fixing the price of a quarter 
of com as oqu&L to three pairs of shoes : this is one advantage 
which is feirly his ; but it would be plainly unfair if, at the time 
of exchange, the husbandman were to demand 50«. worth of shoes 
for 25«. worth of com, on the ground that he was twice as good a 
man : ef. Munro, Journal of Claaaical cund Sacred Philology, vol. ii. 
p. 58 f. In the text I have followed Trendelenburg's stoppiug, 
throwing the words cl 8i /a^ , . . Axpov into a parenthesis. 

* i.e. each must be valued in money, so that so many quarters of 
com shall exchange for so many hogsheads of wine. 
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Money is, indeed, subject to the same conditions 
as other things : its value is not always the same ; 
but still it tends to be more constant than the value 
of anything else. 

Everything, then, must be assessed in money ; for 
this enables men always to exchange their services, 
and so makes society possible. 

Money, then, as a standard, serves to reduce things 
to a common measure, so that equal amounts of each 
may be taken ; for there would be no society if there 
were no exchange, and no exchange if there were no 
equality, and no equality if it were not possible to 
reduce things to a common measure. 

In strictness, indeed, it is impossible to find any 15 
common measure for things so extremely diverse; 
but our needs give a standard which is sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. 

There must, then, be some one common symbol for 
this, and that a conventional symbol; so we call it 
money (y6]iL(Tfia, vofiog). Money makes all things 
commensurable, for -fell things are valued in money. 
For instance, let A stand for a house, B for ten minse, 

C for a bed; and let A = — , taking a house to be 

B 

worth or equal to five minse, and let C (the bed) = -^. 

We see at once, then, how many beds are equal to 
one house, viz. five. 

It is evident that, before money came into use, 16 
all exchange must have been of this kind : it makes 
no difierence whether you give five beds for a house, 
or the value of five beds. 

Thus we have described that which is unjust and 17 
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that which is just And now that these are deter- 
mined, we can see that doing justice is a mean 
between doing and suffering injustice; for the one 
is having too much, or more, and the other too little, 
or less than one's due. 

We see also that the virtue justice is moderation 
[or a mode of observing the mean], but not quite in 
the same way as the virtues hitherto spoken of. It 
does indeed observe a mean, but both the extremes 
faU under the single vice injustice.* 

We see also that justice is that habit in respect 
of which the just man is said to be apt to do 
deliberately that which is just; that is to say, in 
dealings between himself and another (or between 
two other parties), to apportion things, not so that he 
shall get more or too much, and his neighbour less or 
18 too little, of what is desirable, and conversely with 
what is disadvantageous, but so that each shaU get 
his fair, that is, his proportionate share, and similarly 
in dealings between two other parties. 

And from this we m&y get the definition of 
injustice, if for "that which is just" we substitute 
"that which is unjust," which is a disproportionate 
amount, that is, too much and too little of what is 
advantageous and disadvantageous respectively. 

* The mean which justice aims at (the jnst thing, the dne share 
of goods) lies between two extremes, too mnch and too little ; so 
far justice is analogous to the other virtues: bat whereas in 
other fields these two extremes are chosen by different and opposite 
characters (e.g. the cowardly and the foolhardy), the nnjast man 
chooses both, too mnch good for himself and too little for his neigh- 
bonr, too little evil for himself and too mnch foi* his neighbour. 
To get too little good is to suffer injustice, but the habitual choice 
of it is regarded as an impossibility. 
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Thus injustice, as we say, is both an excess and 
a deficiency, in that it chooses both an excess and a 
deficiency — in one's own affiiirs choosing excess of 
what is, as a general rule, advantageous, and de- 
ficiency of what is disadvantageous ; in the affairs of 
others making a similarly disproportionate assign- 
ment, though in which way the proportion is violated 
will depend upon circumstances. 

But of the two sides of the act of injus.tice, suffer- 
ing is a lesser wrong than doing the injustice. 

Let this, then, be accepted as our accoimt, in 19 
general terms, of the nature of justice and injustice 
respectively, and of that which is just and that which 
is imjust. 
ionecan act ®* "^^^ siucc it is possiblc for a man to do an act i 
ISS^ ^^ injustice without yet being imjust, what acts of 
6«wjt*fiP injustice are there, such that the doing of them 
uj^^^he stamps a man at once as unjust in this or that parti- 
u^^ cular way, e,g. as a thief, or an adulterer, or a 
l^jniL^^ robber ? 

Perhaps we ought to teply that there is no such 
difference in the acts.* A man might commit 
adultery, knowing what he was about, and yet be 
acting not from a deliberate purpose at all, but from 
a momentary passion. In such a case, then, a man 2 
acts unjustly, but is not unjust; e.g, is not a thief 
though he compaits a theft, and is not an aduiierer 
though he commits adultery, and so on.t 

* It is in the state of mind of the doer that the difference lies, 
not in the particular things done : c/. imfra, cap. 8. 

t This passage, cap. 6, §§ 1, 2, seems to hare qnite a natmal 
connection with what goes before, though the discnssion is not carried 
on here, bnt in cap. 8. Again, the discnssion which begins with 
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3 We have already explained the relation which 

4 requital bears to that which is just. But we must 
not fail to notice that what we are seeking is at 
once that which is just simply [or without any 
qualifying epithet], and that which is just in a state 
or between citizens.*. Now, this implies men who 
associate together in order to supply their deficiencies, 
being free men, and upon a footing of equaUty, either 
absolute or proportionate. 

Between those who are not upon this footing, 
then, we cannot speak of that which is just as be- 
tween citizens (though there is something that can be 
called just metaphorically). For the term just can- 
not be properly applied, except where men have a 
law to appeal to,t and the existence of law implies 
the existence of injustice ; for the administration of 
the law is the discrimination of what is just from 
what is unjust. 

But injustice implies an act of injustice (though 
an act of injustice does not always imply injustice) 
which is taking too much of the goods and too little 

the words •jt&s ia\v ody, cap. 6, § 8, though it has no connection with 
§ 2| comes naturally enough after the end of cap. 5, rh airXm 
iUaiop corresponding to rod ducalov Koi Mkov kMkov. We haye, 
then, two discussions, both growing out of and attached to the 
discussion which closes with the end of cap. 5, but not connected 
with each other. If the author had revised the work, he would, no 
doubt, have fitted these links together ; but as l^e omitted to do so, 
it is useless for us to attempt, by any rearrangement of the links, to 
secure the close connection which could only be effected by forging 
them anew. 

* These are not two distinct kinds of justice ; justice proper, ho 
means to say, implies a state. 

t Only the citizen in an ancient state could appeal to the law in 
his own person ; the non-citizen could only sue through a citizen. 

M 
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of the evils of Ufa And so we do not allow an indi- 6 
vidual to rule over us, but make written laws; for 
an individual is apt thus to take more for himself, 
and to become a tyrant. 

The magistrate's function, then, is to secure that 
which is just, and if that which is just, then that 
which is equal or fair. But it seems that he gets no 6 
advantage from his office, if he is just ; for he does 
not take a larger share of the good things of life, 
except when that larger share is proportionate to his 
worth. He works, therefore, in the interests of others 
(which is the reason why justice is sometimes called 
"another's good," as we remarked before).* Some 7 
salary, therefore, must be given him, and this he • 
receives in the shape of honours and privileges ; and 
it is when magistrates are not content with these 
that they make themselves tyrants. 

That which is just as between master and slave, 8 
or between father and child, is not the same as this, 
though like. We cannot speak (without qualification) 
of injustice towards what is part of one's self — and a 
man's chattels and his children (so long as they are of 
a certain age and not yet separated from their parent) 
are as it were a part of him — for no one deliberately 
chooses to injure himself; so that a man cannot be 9 
unjust towards himself. 

We cannot speak in this case, then, of that which 
is imjust, or of that which is just as between citizens; 
for that, we found, is according to law, and subsists 
between those whose situation implies law, i.e., as we 
found, those who participate equally or fairly in 
governing and being governed. 

♦ Supra, 1, 17. 
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The term just, therefore, is more appropriate to 
a man's relations to his wife than to his relations to 
his children and his chattels, and we do speak in 
this sense of that which is just in a family ; but even 
this is not the same as that which is just between 
citizens.* 

1 7. Now, of that which is just as between citizens, iti$inpart 
part is natural, part is conventional. That is natural part con- 

ventionai, 

which has the same validity everywhere, and does 
not depend on our accepting or rejecting it; that is 
conventional which at the outset may be determined 
in this way or in that indifferently, but which when 
once determined is no longer indifferent ; e.g. that a 
man's ransom be a mina, or that a sacrifice consist 
of a goat and not of two sheep ; and, again, those 
ordinances which are made for special occasions, such 
as the sacrifice to Brasidas [at Amphipolis], and all 
ordinances that are of the nature of a decree. 

2 Now, there are people who think that what is just 
is always conventional, because that which is natural 
is invariable, and has the same validity everywhere, 
as fire bums here and in Persia, whUe that which is 
just is seen to be not invariable. 

3 But this is not altogether true, though it is true in 
a way. Among the gods, indeed, we may venture to 
say it is not true at all ; but of that which is just 
among us part is natural, though all is subject to 
change. Though all is subject to change, nevertheless, 
I repeat, part is natural and part not. 

4 Nor is it hard to distinguish, among things that 
may be other than they are, that which is natural 

• Which alone is properly jnst. 
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from that which is not natural but dependent on law 
or convention, though both are alike variable. In 
other fields we can draw the same distinction ; we 
say, for instance, that the right hand is naturally the 
stronger, though in some * men the left may become 
equally strong. 

And so, of that which is just, that part which is 6 
conventional and prescribed with a view to a par- 
ticular endt varies as measures vary; for the measures 
of wine and of com are not everywhere the same, but 
larger where the dealers buy, and smaller where they 
sell. So I say that which is just not by nature but 
merely by human ordinance is not the same every- 
where, any more than constitutions are everywhere 
the same, though there is but one constitution that is 
naturally the best everywhere. 

The terms "just" and "lawful" in each of their 6 
several senses stand for universal notions which em- 
brace a number of particulars ; i,e. the acts are many, 
but the notion is one, for it is applied to all alike. 

" That which is unjust," we must notice, is diflferent 7 
from " an act of injustice," and " that which is just " 
from " an act of justice : " for a thing is unjust either 
by nature or by ordinance ; but this same thing when 
done is called " an act of injustice," though before it 
was done it could only be called unjust. And so with 
" an act of justice " (SiKaiu}/m) ; though in the latter 

* Or " in any man," if we read itdvrast which is found according 
to Jackson in all of the mannscripts. 

t rh loiA,^4povy which is usually rendered " expedient," means 
simply that which conduces to awy desired end ; as the end yaries, 
then, so will the expedient vary : c/. IIL 1, 15, note. 
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case we rather employ SiKaiowpayrifia as the gen- 
eric term, and restrict SiKal(ofm to the correction of 
an act of injustice. But as to the several species of 
acts of justice and injustice, we must postpone for the 
present the inquiry into their nature and number and 
the ground which they cover. 

1 8. Now that we have ascertained what is just and ne internal 
what IS unjust, we may say that a man acts* unjustly ajunor 
or justly when he does these things voluntarily ; but actum, ana 
when he does them involuntarily, he does not, strictly uvjuttoifeni 
speaking, act either unjustly or justly, but only 

" accidentally," i,e, he does a thing which happens to 

2 be just or unjust.* For whether an act is or is not 
to be called an act of injustice (or of justice) depends 
upon whether it is voluntary or involuntary ; fcfr if it 
be voluntary the agent is blamed, and at the same 
time the act becomes an act of injustice : so something 
unjust may be done, and yet it may not be an act of 
injustice, i.e. if this condition of voluntariness be absent. 

3 By a voluntary act I mean, as I explained before, 
anything which, being within the doer's control, is 
done knowingly (i.e. with knowledge of the person, 
the instrument, and the result ; e.g. the person whom 
and the instrument with which he is striking, and the 
effect of the blow), without the intervention at any 
point of accident or constraint; e.g. if another take 
your hand and with it strike a third person, that is 
not a voluntary act of yours, for it was not within 
your control ; again, the man you strike may be your 
father, and you may know that it is a man, or perhaps 
that it is one of the company, that you are striking 

♦ C/. § 4. 
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but not know that it is your father ; and it must be 
understood that the same distinction is to be made 
with regard to the result, and, in a word, to the whole 
act. That then which either is done in ignorance, or, 
though not done in ignorance, is not under our control, 
or is done under compulsion, is involuntary ; besides 
which, there are many natural processes in which we 
knowingly take an active or a passive part, which 
cannot be called either voluntary or involuntary, such 
as growing old and dying. 

An accidentally unjust act and an accidentally just 4 
act are equally possible ; e.g, a man might restore a 
deposit against his will for fear of consequences, and 
then you could not say that he did what was just or 
acted justly except accidentally : * and, similarly, a 
man who against his will was forcibly prevented from 
restoring a deposit would be said only accidentally 
to act unjustly or to do that which is imjust. 

Voluntary acts, again, are divided into (1) those 6 
that are done of set purpose, and (2) those that are 
done without set purpose ; i,e, (1) those that are done 
after previous deliberation, and (2) those that are done 
without previous deliberation. 

Now, there are three ways in which we may hurt 6 
our neighbour. Firstly, a hurt done in ignorance is 
generaUy caUed a mistake when there is a misconcep- 
tion as to the person affected, or the thing done, or the 
instrument, or the result ; e.g, I may not think to hit, 

* «.0. he willed the act not atf just, bnt as a means of avoiding 
the painful consequences ; the justice of it, therefore, was not part of 
the essence of the act to him, was not among the qualities of the act 
which moved him to choose it, or, in Aristotle's language, waa 
** accidental." 
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or not to hit with this instrumeDt, or not to hit this 
person, or not to produce this effect, but an effect 
follows other than that which was present to my 
mind ; I may mean to inflict a prick, not a wound, or 
not to wound the person whom I wound, or not to 
deal a wound of this kind. 

7 But [if we draw the distinction more accurately] 
when the hurt comes about contrary to what might 
reasonably be expected, it may be called a mishap : 
but when, though it is not contrary to what might 
reasonably be expected, there is stiU no vicious inten- 
tion, it is a mistake ; for a man makes a mistake- 
when he sets the train of events in motion,* but he is 
unfortunate when an external agency interferes.! 

8 Secondly, when the agent acts with knowledge 
but without previous deliberation, it is an act of 
injustice ; e.g, when he is impelled by anger or any 
of the other passions to which man is necessarily or 
naturally subject. In doing such hurt and committing 
such errors, the doer acts unjustly and the acts are 
acts of injustice, though they are not such as to stamp 
him as unjust or wicked; for the hurt is not done out 
of wickedness. 

9 But, thirdly, when it is done of set purpose, the 
doer is unjust and wicked. 

On this account acts done in anger are rightly 
held not to be done of malice aforethought; for he who 
gave the provocation began it, not he who did the 
deed in a passion. 

• wliich leads by a natnral, thongh by him unforeseen, sequence 
to bis neighbour's hurt : negligence, or error of judgment. 

t and gives a fatal termination to an act that would ordinaril/ 
be harmlesR s accident. 
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Again, in such cases as this last, what men dispute 10 
about is usually not whether the deed was done or 
not, but what the justice of the case is ; for it is an 
apparent injustice that stirs the assailant's wrath. 
There is a difference between cases of this kind and 
disputes about contracts: in the latter the question 
is a question of fact, and one or other of the parties 
must be a vicious character, unless his memory be at 
fault; but in these cases they agree about the facts, 
but differ as to which side is in the right, so that the 
assailant (differing herein from the deliberate aggressor, 
who knows very well the rights of the case) thinks 
that he is wronged, while the other thinks differently^* 

But if a man hurt another of set purpose, he acts ii 
unjustly, and acts of injustice (i.e. violations of what 
is proportionate and fair), when so done, stamp the 
doer as an unjust character. 

In like manner a man is a just character when he 
of set purpose acts justly ; but he is said to act justly 
if he merely do voluntarily that which is just. 

Of involuntary injuries, on the other hand, same 12 
are pardonable, some unpardonabla Errors that 
are committed not merely in ignorance but by reason 
of ignorance are pardonable ; but those that are 
committed not through ignorance but rather in 
ignorance, through some unnatural or inhuman pas- 
sion, are not pardonable.f 

^ Throwing the words 6 8* iiri$ov\€i<ras ohx iuyvou into a paren- 
thesis, after Zell. Bekker's stopping g^ves a sense which does not 
seem to fit the context. 

t In strictness, of conrse, snoh acts cannot be called involnn- 
tarj (&«o^0-m) at aU : cf. supra, UL 1, where the conditions ol an 
involuntary act are stated more precisely. 
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1 9. But it may be doubted whether we have Buffi« sundry 
dently explained what it is to suffer and to do abmu doing 
injustice. First of all, are these terms applicable iotnginsuttice. 
such a case as that which is described in those strange 

verses of Euripides ? — 

" I slew my mother — brief shall be my tale — 
Both willed it ; she at least willed, if not I." 

Is it really possible, I mean, to suffer injustice [or be 
wronged] voluntarily ? or is suffering injustice always 
involuntary, as doing injustice is always voluntary ? 

A g aiq, is suffering injustice always one way or 
the other (as doing injustice is always voluntary), or 
is it sometimes voluntary and sometimes involuntary? 

2 Similarly with regard to having justice done to 
you : doing justice is always voluntary [as doing 
injustice is], so that one might expect that there is 
the same i:elation in both cases between the active 
and the passive, and that suffering injustice and 
havinig justice done to you are either both voluntary 
or both involuntary. But it would surely be absurd 
to maintP'iH; even with regard to having justice done 
to you, th^t it is always voluntary; for some that 
have justice done to them certainly do not will it. 

3 So we miay raise the question in this [more general] 
form : Can a man who has that which is tmjust done 
to him alwc^ys be said to suffer injustice [or be 
wronged}? or are there further conditions necessary 
for suffering as there are for doing injustice ? 

Both what I do and what I suffer may be (as we 
saw) " accidentally " just ; and so also it may be 
" accidentally '* unjust : for doing that which is un- 
just is not identical with doing injustice, nor is 
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suffering that which is unjust the same as suffering 
injustice ; and similarly with doing justice and having 
justice done to you. For to have injustice done to 
you implies some one that does injustice, and to 
have justice done to you implies some one that does 
justice. 

But if to do injustice means simply to hurt a man 4 
voluntarily, and voluntarily means with knowledge 
of the person, the instrument, the manner, etc., then 
the incontinent man, who voluntarily hurts him- 
self, will voluntarily suffer injustice, and it will be 
possible for a man to do injustice to himself — the 
possibility of which last is also one of the questions 
in dispute. 

Again, a man might, through incontinence, volun- 5 
tarily suffer himself to be hurt by another also acting 
voluntarily; so that in this case also a man might 
voluntarily suffer injustice. 

I think rather that the above definition is in- 
correct, and that to " hurting with knowledge of the 
person, the instrument, and the manner," we must 
add " against his will." * If we define it so, then a 6 
man may voluntarily be hurt and suffer that which 
is unjust, but cannot voluntarily have injustice done 
to him. (For no one wishes to be hurt, — even the 
incontinent man does not wish it, but acts contrary 
to his wish. No one wishes for anything that he 
does not think good ; what the incontinent man does 

* fiovKriffiv is ased loosely for will, as there is no abstract term 
corresponding to ^k^v. Hence the well-known difficulty in § 6, to 
be solved I think (even after reading Jackson's ingenious explana- 
tion) by disregarding the words which I have bracketed. 
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7 is not that which he thinks he ought to do.) But he 
that gives, as Glaucus gives to Diomede in Homer — 

*' Crold for his bronze, fivescore kine's worth for nine," 

does not suffer injustice ; for the giving rests with 
him, but suffering injustice does not rest with one's 
self; there must be some one to do injustice. 

8 It is plain, then, that suffering injustice cannot be 
voluntary. 

There are still two questions that we purposed to 
discuss: (1) Is it the man who assigns or the man 
who receives a disproportionately large share that 
does injustice ? (2) Is it possible to do injustice to 
yourself? 

9 In the former case, i.e. if he who assigns and not 
he who receives the undue share does injustice, then 
if a man knowingly and voluntarily gives too much 
to another and too little to himself, he does injustice 
to himself And this is what moderate persons are 
often thought to do ; for the equitable man is apt to 
take less than his dua But the case is hardly so 
simple : it may be that he took a larger share of 
some other good, e.g, of good fame or of that which is 
intrinsically noble. 

Again, the difficulty may be got over by reference 
to our definition of doing injustice ; for in this case 
nothing is done to the man against his wish, so that 
no injustice is done him, but at most only harm. 
10 It is plain, moreover, that the man who makes 
the unjust award does injustice, but not always he 
who gets more than his share ; for a man does not 
always do injustice when we can say of what he 
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does that it is unjust, but only when we can say- 
that he voluntarily does that which is unjust; and 
that we can only say of the prime mover in the 
action, which in this case is the distributor and not 
the receiver. 

Again, there are many senses of the word " do," ii 
and in a certain sense an inanimate instrument, or my 
hand, or again my slave under my orders, may be said 
to slay ; but though these may be said to do what is 
unjust, they cannot be said to act unjustly or to do an 
act of injustice. 

Again, if a man unwittingly gives unjust judg- 12 
ment, he does not commit injustice in the sense of 
contravening that which is just according to law, 
nor is his judgment unjust in this sense, but in a 
certain sense it is unjust; for there is a difference 
between that which is just according to law and that 
which is just in the primary sense of the word : but 
if he knowingly gives unjust judgment, he is himself 
grasping at more than his share, in the shape either 
of favour with one party or vengeance on the 
other. The judge, then, who gives unjust judgment 13 
on these grounds, takes more than his due, quite as 
much as if he received a share of the unjust award ; 
for even in the latter case a judge who awards a piece 
of land would receive, not land, but money. 

Men fancy that as it is in their power to act 14 
unjustly, so it is an easy matter to be just. But it is 
not so. To lie with your neighbour's wife, or to strike 
your neighbour, or to pass certain coins from your 
hand to his is easy enough, and always within your 
power, but to do these acts as the outcome of a certain 
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character is not an easy matter, nor one which is 
always within your power.* 

15 Similarly men think, that to know what' is just 
and what is unjust needs no great wisdom, since any 
one can inform himself in those matters aboutwhich the 
law prescribes. But what is just is not given (unless 
it be accidentally) by the mere rules of law, but by 
the application of these in a particular manner to our 
actions and the distribution of goods. And to know 
this application is a harder matter than to know 
what conduces to health; though that is no easy 
matter. It is easy enough to know the meaning of 
honey, and wine, and hellebore, and cautery, and the 
knife, but to know how, and to whom, and when they 
must be applied in order to produce health, is so far 
from being easy, that to have this knowledge is to be 
a physician. 

16 For the same reason, some people think that the 
just man is as able to act unjustly as justly, for he 
is not less but rather more capable than another of 
performing the several acts, e.g, oi lying with a 
woman or of striking a blow, as the courageous man 
is rather more capable than another of throwing away 
his shield and turning his back and running away 
anywhere. But to play the coward or to act unjustly 
means not merely to do such an act (though the 

♦ Yon can always do the acU if yon want to do them, i,e. if yon 
will them ; bnt yon cannot at will do them in the spirit of a jnst 
man or as the ontcome of a jnst character; for character is the 
result of a series of acts of will : c/. «upra, III. 5, 22. The contra- 
diction between this and III. 5, % is only apparent : we are respon- 
sible for onr character, thongh we cannot change it at a moment's 
notice. 
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doer might be said " accidentally " to act unjustly 



\ * 



but to do it in a certain frame of mind ; just as to act 
the part of a doctor and to heal does not mean simply 
to apply the knife or not to apply it, to give or to 
withhold a drug, but to do this in a particular fashion. 

Justice, lastly, implies persons who participate in 17 
those things that, generally speaking, are good, but who 
can have too much or too little of them. For some — 
for the gods perhaps — no amount of them is too much ; 
and for others — ^for the incurably vicious — ^no amount 
is beneficial, they are always hurtful ; but for the r6st 
of mankind they are useful within certain limits : 
justice, therefore, is essentially human. 
Of equity. 10- We havc next to speak of equity and of that l 

which is equitable, and to inquire how equity is 
related to justice, and that which is equitable to that 
which is just. For, on consideration, they do not 
seem to be absolutely identical, nor yet generically 
different. At one time we praise that which is 
equitable and the equitable man, and even use the 
word metaphorically as a term of praise synonymous 
with good, showing that we consider that the more 
equitable a thing is the better it is. At another 
time we reflect and find it strange that what is 
equitable should be praiseworthy, if it be different 
from what is just ; for, we argue, if it be something 
else, either what is just is not good, or what is equit- 
able is not good ; f if both be good, they are the same. 

* Cf. ewproby 8, 1-4. 

t Ov ZiKaiov I have omitted (after Trendelenburg:) as obyionslj 
wrong. We may suppose either that the original oh (rirovBcuov was 
altered into oh dixMoy, or (more probably) that oh S/kouov or ZIkcuow 
was inserted by a bungling copyist. 
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2 These are the reflections which give rise to the 
difficulty about what is equitable. Now, in . a way, 
they are all correct and not incompatible with one 
another; for that which is equitable, though it is 
better than that which is just (in one sense of the 
word), is yet itself just, and is not better than what 
is just in the sense of being something generically 
distinct from it. What is just, then, and what is 
equitable are generically the same, and both are good, 
though what is equitable is better, 

3 But what obscures the matter is that though 
what is equitable is just, it is not identical with, but 
a correction of, that which is just according to law. 

4 The reason of this is that every law is laid down 
in general terms, while there are matters about which 
it is impossible to speak correctly in general terms. 
Where, then, it is necessary to speak in general terms, 
but impossible to do so correctly, the legislator lays 
down that which holds good for the majority of 
cases, being quite aware that it does not hold good 
for all. 

The law, indeed, is none the less correctly laid 
down because of this defect; for the defect lies not 
in the law, nor in the lawgiver, but in the nature of 
the subject-matter, being necessarily involved in the 
very conditions of human action. 

5 When, therefore, the law lays down a general rule, 
but a particular case occurs which is an exception to 
this rule, it is right, where the legislator fails and is 
in error through speaking without qualification, to 
make good this deficiency, just as the lawgiver him- 
self would do if he were present, and as he would 
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have provided in the law itself if the case had occurred 
to him. 

What is equitable, then, is just, and better than 6 
what is just in one sense of the word — ^not better 
than what is absolutely just, but better than that 
which fails through its lack of qualification. And the 
essence of what is equitable is that it is an amend- 
ment of the law, in those points where it fails through 
the generality of its language. 

The reason why the law does not cover all cases 
is that there are matters about which it is impossible 
to lay down a law, so that they require a special 
decree. For that which is variable needs a variable 7 
rule, like the leaden rule employed in the Lesbian style 
of masonry ; as the leaden rule has no fixed shape, but 
adapts itself to the outline of each stone^ so is the 
decree adapted to the occasion. 

We have ascertained, then, what the equitable 8 
course is, and have found that it is just, and also 
better than what is just in a certain sense of the 
word. And after this it is easy to see what the 
equitable man is: he who is apt to choose such a 
course and to follow it, who does not insist on his 
rights to the damage of others, but is ready to take 
less than his due, even when he has the law to back 
him, is called an equitable man; and this type of 
character is called equitableness, being a sort of justice, 
and not a difierent kind of character. 
Can a man ^^* The forcgoiug discussiou enables us to answer 1 
^]^ **'^ the question whether it be possible or not for a man 
to act unjustly to himself. 

That which is just in one sense of the word we 
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found to be those manifestations of the several virtues 
which the law prescribes : e,g. the law does not order 
a man to kill himself; and what the law does not 

2 order it forbids ; and, further, when a man, contrary 
to the law, voluntarily inflicts hurt without provoca- 
tion, he acts unjustly (voluntarily meaning with know- 
ledge of the person and the instrument). Now, the 
man who kills himself in a rage voluntarily acts thus 
against right reason and does what the law forbids : 
he acts unjustly therefore. 

3 But unjustly to whom ? To the state surely, not 
to himself; for he suffers volimtarily, but no one can 
have an injustice done him volimtarily. And upon 
this ground the state actually punishes him, i.e, it pro- 
nounces a particular kind of disfranchisement upon 
the man who destroys himself, as one who acts unjustly 
towards the state. 

1 Again, if we take the word unjust in the other 
sense, in which it is used to designate not general 
badness, but a particular species of vice, we find that 
in this sense also it is impossible to act unjustly to 
one's self (This, we found, is different from the former 
sense of the word : the unjust man in this second sense 
is bad in the same way as the coward is bad, i,e. as 
having a particular form of vice, not as having a 
completely vicious character, nor do we mean to say 
that he displays a completely vicious character when 
we say that he acts unjustly). For if it were possible, 
it would be possible for the same thing at the same 
time to be taken from and added to the same person. 
But this is impossible ; and, in fact, a just deed or an 
unjust deed always implies more persons than one. 

N 
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Further, an act of injustice, besides being voluntary, 6 
if not deliberate, must be prior to hurt received Cfor 
he who, having received some hurt, repays the same 
that he received is not held to act unjustly) ; but he 
who hurts himself suffers that very hurt at the same 
time that he inflicts it. 

Again, if it were possible for a man to act imjustly 6 
to himself, it would be possible to suffer injustice 
voluntarily. 

Further, a man cannot act imjustly without doing 
an act of injustice of some particular kind ; but no 
one commits adultery with his own wife, or burglari- 
ously breaks throu^ his own walls, or steals his 
own property. 

But the whole question about acting unjustly to 
one's self is settled (without going into detail) by the 
answer we gave * to the question whether a man could 
voluntarily suffer injustice. 

(It is plain that to suffer and to do injustice are 7 
both bad, for the one is to get less and the other more 
than the mean amount, which corresponds to what is 
healthy in medicine, or to what promotes good con- 
dition in gymnastics ; but, though both are bad, to do 
injustice is the worse ; for to do injustice is blamable 
and implies vice (either completely formed vice, what 
we call vice simply, or else that which is on the way 
to become vice ; for a voluntary act of injustice does 
not always imply injustice), but to have injustice done 
to you is no token of a vicious and unjust character. 

In itself, then, to be unjustly treated is less bad, s 
but there is nothing to prevent its being accidentally 

• Supra, cap. 0. 
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the greater eviL Science, however, does not concern 
itself with these accidents, but calls a pleurisy a 
greater malady than a stumble; and yet the latter 
might, on occasion, accidentally become the greater, 
as, for instance, if a stumble were to cause you to fall 
and be cau^t by the enemy and slain.) 

Though we cannot apply the term just to a man s 
behaviour towards himself, yet we can apply it meta- 
phorically and in virtue of a certain resemblance to 
the relations between certain parts of a man's self — 
not, however, in all senses of the word just, but in that 
sense in which it is applied to the relations of master 
and slave, or husband and wife ; for this is the sort 
of relation that exists between the rational and the 
irrational parts of the souL 

And it is this distinction of parts that leads people 
to fancy that there is such a thing as injustice 
to one's self : one part of a man can have something 
done to it by another part contrary to its desires; 
and so they think that the term just can be applied 
to the relations of these parts to one another, just as 
to the relations of ruler and ruled.* 

We may now consider that we have concluded our 
examination of justice and the other moral virtues. 

* Whereas, says Aristotle, we cannot speak at all of justice or 
injustice to one's self, and it is only by way of metaphor that we 
can apply the terms even to the relations of parts of the self — not 
strictly, since the parts are not persons. 



BOOK VI. 

THE INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES. 

Must be 1 We said above that what we should choose is l 

because neither too much nor too little, but " the mean," and 
^p^S that " the mean " is what " right reason " prescribes. 
(b) they are This we now have to explain. 

kSiian Each of the virtues we have discussed implies (as 

The intellect eveiv mental habit implies) some aim which the 
tlk\^ rational man keeps in view when he ia regulating his 

euUUive: toe • i * o c? 

vMfit the efforts : in other words, there must be some standard 

virtue qf . , 

*ach. for determining the several modes of moderation, 

which we say lie between excesa and deficiency, and 
are in accordance with "right reason." But though 2 
this is quite true, it is not sufficiently precise. In 
any kind of occupation which can be reduced to 
rational principles, it is quite true to say that we 
must brace ourselves up and relax ourselves neither 
too much nor too little, but "in moderation," " as right 
reason orders;" but this alone would not tell one 
much ; e.g, a man would hardly learn how to treat a 
case by being told to treat it as the art of medicine 
prescribes, and as one versed in that art would 
treat it 

So in the case of mental habits or types of 3 
character also it is not enough that the rule we have 
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laid down is correct; we need further to know pre- 
cisely what this right reason is, and what is the 
standard which it affords. 

4 * The virtues or excellences of the mind or soul, it 
will be remembered, we divided t into two classes, 
and called the one moral and the other intellectual. 
The moral excellences or virtues we have already 
discussed in detail ; let us now examine the other 
class, the intellectual excellences, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks about the soul. 

6 We said before that the soul consists of two 
parts, the rational and the irrational part. We wiU 
now make a similar division of the former, and will 
assume that there are two rational faculties : (1) that 
by which we know those things that depend on 
invariable principles, (2) that by which we know 
those things that are variable. For to generically 
different objects must correspond generically different 
faculties, if, as we hold, it is in virtue of some kind 
of likeness or kinship with their objects that our 
faculties are able to know them. 

6 Let us call the former the scientific or demonstra- 

* This really forms quite a fresh opening, independent of § § 1-8 ; 
and it is one among many signs of the incomplete state in which 
this part of the treatise was left, that these two openings of 
Book VI. were never fnsed together. The scheme of the treatise, as 
nnfolded in Book I. (c/. especially I. 7, 13; 13, 20), gives the 
intellectnal virtues an independent place alongside of, or rather 
above, the moral virtues ; now that the latter have been disposed of 
it naturally remains to consider the former : tlus is the natural 
transition which we have in § 4. But besides this the dependence 
of the moral virtues upon the intellectual virtues makes an ezamina- 
tion of the latter absolutely necessary to the completion of the 
theory of the former ; thus we get the transition of § § 1-3. 

t fift*pra, 1. 13, 20. 
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tive, the latter the calculative or deliberative faculty. 
For to deliberate is the same as to calculate, and no 
one deliberates about things that are invariable. One 
division then of the rational faculty may be fairly 
called the calculative faculty. 

Our problem, then, is to find what each of these 7 
faculties becomes in its full development, or in its 
best state ; for that will be its excellence or virtue. 

But its excellence will bear direct reference to 
its proper function. 
Thifvmctum 2. Now, the faculties which guide us in action and i 
ucu both, in in the apprehension of truth are three : sense, reason,* 

prctctice and i i . 

tpectoatum, and dcsire. 

%$ to attain 

truth. The first of these cannot originate action, as we 2 

see from the fact that brutes have sense but are 
incapable of action. 

If we take the other two we find two modes of 
reasoning, viz. affirmation and negation [or assent 
and denial], and two corresponding modes of desire, 
viz. pursuit and avoidance [or attraction and re- 
pulsion]. 

Now, moral virtue is a habit or formed faculty of 
choice or purpose, and purpose is desire following 
upon deliberation. 

It follows, then, that if the purpose is to be all it 
should be, both the calculation or reasoning must be 
true and the desire right, and that the very same 
things must be assented to by the former and pursued 
by the latter. 

This kind of reasoning, then, and this sort of truth 
has to do with action. 

* yov$ I the word is used here in its widest sense. 
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3 But speculative reasoning that has to do neither 
with action nor production is good or bad according 
as it is true or false simply : for the function of the 
intellect is always the apprehension of truth; but 
the function of the practical intellect is the appre- 
hension of truth in agreement with right desire. 

4 Purpose, then, is the cause — not the final but the 
efficient cause or origin — of action, and the origin of 
purpose is desire and calculation of means ; so that 
purpose necessarily implies on the one hand the 
faculty of reason and its exercise, and on the other 
hand a certain moral character or state of the desires ; 
for right action and the contrary kind of action are 
alike impossible without both reasoning and moral 
character. 

5 Mere reasoning, however, can never set anything 
going, but only reasoning about means to an end — 
what may be called practical reasoning (which 
practical reasoning also regulates production; for in 
making anything you always have an ulterior object 
in view — what you make is desired not as an end in 
itself, but only as a means to, or a condition of, some- 
thing else ; but what you do is an end in itself, for 
well-doing or right action is the end, and this is the 
object of desire). 

Purpose, then, may be called either a reason that 
desires, or a desire that reasons ; and this faculty of 
originating action constitutes a man. 

6 No past event can be purposed ; e.g, no one 
purposes to have sacked Troy; for no one delibe- 
rates about that which is past, but about that which 
is to come, and which is variable : but the past 



inuuriabU. 
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cannot be undone ; so that Agathon is ri^t when he 
says — 

" This thing alone not Grod himself can do- 
To make undone that which hath once been done." 

We have thus found that both divisions of the 
reason, or both the intellectual faculties, have the 
attainment of truth for their function ; that developed 
state of each, then, in which it best attains truth will 
be its excellence or virtue. 

Of the five 8. Let us dcscribe these virtues then, starting i 

attaining afresh from the beginninff. 

trnth ' 1 1\ of 

ikmmkra- Let US assumc that the modes in which the mind 

ivot tcience 

oi things arrives at truth, either in the way of aflfcmation or 
negation, are five in number, viz. art, science, pru- 
dence, wisdom, reason ; * for conception and opinion 
may be erroneous. 

What science is we may learn from the following 2 
considerations (for we want a precise account, and 
must not content ourselves with metaphors). We all 
suppose that what we know with scientific know- 
ledge is invariable; but of that which is variable 
we cannot say, so soon as it is out of sight, whether 
it is in existence or not. The object of science, then, 
is necesiJary. Therefore it is eternal : for whatever is 
of its own nature necessary is eternal : and what is 
eternal neither begins nor ceases to be. 

Further, it is held that all science can be taught, 3 
and that what can be known in the way of science 
can be learnt. But all teaching starts from some- 

* vovs — ^used now in a narrower special sense which willpi'esenlly 
be explained. 
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thing already known, as we have explained in the 
Analytics ; for it proceeds either by induction or by 
syllogism. Now, it is induction that leads the learner 
up to universal principles, while syllogism starts from 
these. There are principles, then, from which syllo- 
gism starts, which are not arrived at by syllogism, and 
which, therefore, must be arrived at by induction.* 
4 Science, then, may be defined as a habit or 
formed faculty of demonstration, with all the further 
qualifications which are enumerated in the Analytics. 
It is necessary to add this, because it is only when 
the principles of our knowledge are accepted and 
known to us in a particular way, that we can pro- 
perly be said to have scientific knowledge ; for unless 
these principles are better known to us than the 
conclusions based upon them, our knowledge will be 
merely accidental, t 

This, then, may be taken as our account of science. 

1 4. That which is variable includes that which ofTcnmo^ 
man makes and that which man does : but makmg thir^ps 

or production is different from doing or action (^®re^(2)j/. 

2 we adopt the popular distinctions). The habit or^ewioAe; 
formed faculty of acting with reason or calculation, 
then, is difierent from the formed faculty of producing ^ 
with reason or calculation. And so the one cannot 
include the other ; for action is not production, nor is ' 
prod\iction action. 

3 Now, the builder's faculty is one of the arts, and 

* Thongh, as we see later, indnction oan elicit them from ex- 
perience only because they are already latent in that experience. 

t We may know traths of science, but nnless we know these 
in their necessary connection, we have not scientific knowledge. 
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' may be described as a certain formed faculty of pro- 

ducing with calculation ; and there is no art which 
is not a faculty of this kind, nor is there any faculty 
of this kind which is not an art : an art, then, is 
the same thing as a formed faculty of producing 
wiih correct calculation. 

And every art is concerned with bringing some- 4 
thing into being, i.e. with contriving or calculating 
how to bring into being some one of those things 
that can either be or not be, and the cause of whose 
production lies in the producer, not in the thing itself 
which is produced. For art has not to do with that 
which is or comes into being of necessity, nor with 
the products of nature ; for these have the cause of 
their production in themselves. 

Production and action being different, art of course 5 
has to do with production, and not with action. And, 
in a certain sense, its domain is the same as that 
of chance or fortune, as Agathon says — 

" Art waits on fortune, fortune waits on art." 

Art, then, as we said, is a certain formed faculty 6 
or habit of production with correct reasoning or cal- 
culation, and the contrary of this (arcx^^a) is a habit 
of production with incorrect calculation, the field of 
both being that which is variable, 
and (3)^^ 6. In order to ascertain what prudence is, we will i 

what toe do, first ask who they are whom we call prudent. 

the virtue of _ a i i i • i • /• i 

the caictda- It sccms to be Characteristic of a prudent man that 

HveitUdlect. , . *- 

he is able to deliberate well about what is good or 
expedient for himself, not with a view to some par- 
ticular end, such as health or strength, but with a 
view to well-being or living well 
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This is confirmed by the fact that we apply the 
name sometimes to those who deliberate well in some 
particular field, when they calculate well the means 
to some particular good end, in matters that do not 
fall within the sphere of art. So we may say, gene- 
rally, that a man who can deliberate well is prudent 

But no one deliberates about that which cannot 
be altered, nor about that which it is not in his 
power to do. 

Now science, we saw, implies demonstration ; but 
things whose principles or causes are variable do not 
admit of demonstration ; for everything that depends 
upon these principles or causes is also variable ; and, 
on the other hand, things that are necessarily deter- 
mined do not admit of deliberation. It follows, 
therefore, that prudence cannot be either a science 
or an art : it cannot be a science, because the sphere 
of action is that which is alterable ; it cannot be an 
art, because production is generically different from 
action. 

It follows from all this that prudence is a formed 
fisunilty that apprehends truth by reasoning or calcu- 
lation, and issues in action, in the domain of human 
good and ill ; for while production has another end 
than itself, this is not so with action, since good 
action or well doing is itself the end. 

For this reason Pericles and men who resemble 
liim are considered prudent, because they are able to 
see what is good for themselves and for men; and 
this we take to be the character of those who are able 
to manage a household or a state. 

This, too, is the reason why we call temperance 
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GWi^poavvriy signifying thereby that it is the virtue 
which preserves prudence. But what temperance 6 
preserves is this particular kind of judgment For it 
is not any kind of judgment that is destroyed or 
perverted by the presentation of pleasant or painful 
objects (not such a judgment, for instance, as that 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles), 
but only judgments about matters of practice. For 
the principles of practice [or the causes which originate 
action] * are the ends for the sake of which acts are 
done ; but when a man is corrupted by pleasure or 
pain, he straightway loses sight of the principle, and 
no longer sees that this is the end for the sake of 
which, and as a means to which, each particular 
act should be chosen and done; for vice is apt to 
obliterate the principle. 

Our conclusion then is that pmdence is a formed 
faculty which apprehends truth by reasoning or cal- 
culation, and issues in action^ in the field of human 
good. 

Moreover, art [or the artistic faculty] has its excel- 7 
lence [or perfect development] in something other than 
itself, but this is not so with prudence. Again, in 
the domain of art voluntary error is not so bad as 
involimtary, but it is worse in the case of prudence, 
as it is in the case of all the virtues or excellences. 
It is plain, then, that prudence is a virtue or excel- 
lence, and not an art. 

And the rational parts of the soul or the intellectual a 
iaculties being two in number, prudence will be the 

* Tke oonoeption of the end is at once a canse or soarce of 
action and a principle of knowledge ; h^pxh coTers both. 



tctence. 
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Tirfcue of the second, [the calculative part or] the • 
faculty of opinion ; for opinion deals with that which 
is variable, and so does prudence. 

But it is something more than " a formed faculty 
of apprehending truth by reasoning or calculation ; " 
as we see from the fact that such a faculty may be 
lost, but prudence, once acquired, can never be lost.* 

6. Science is a mode of ludginff that deals with W Of intut 

, , tive reason 

universal and necessary truths : but truths that as the tasu 
can be demonstrated depend upon principles, and J^JjJ^ 
(since science proceeds by demonstrative reasoning) 
every science has its principles. The principles, then, 
on which the truths of science depend cLot fall 
within the province of science, nor yet of art or 
prudence ; for a scientific truth is one that can be 
demonstrated, but art and prudence have to do with 
that which is variable. 

Nor can they fall within the province of wisdom ; 
for it, is characteristic of the wise man to have a 
demonstrative knowledge of certain things. 

But the habits of mind or formed faculties by 
which we apprehend truth without any mixture of 
error, whether in the domain of things invariable or 
in the domain of things variable, are science, prudence, 
wisdom, and reason.t If then no one of the first 
three (prudence, science, wisdom) can be the faculty 

* For it implies a determination of the will which is more per- 
manent in its nature than a merely intellectual habit. And farther, 
when once acquired it must be constantly strengthened by exercise, 
as occasions for action can never be wanting. 

t Art, which is one of the fiye enumerated above, is here 
omitted, either in sheer carelessness, or perhaps because it is sub- 
ordinate to prudence : (^. supra 6, 7. 
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which apprehends these principles, the only possible 
conclusion is that they are apprehended by reason. 
(BJ^ 7. The term <To^m (wisdom*) is sometimes applied 1 

the union of in the domain of the arts to those who are consum- 

tcienceand 

intuitive mate masters of their art; e.g, it is applied to Phidias 
^^j^ as a master of sculpture, and to Polyclitus for his 
Sfr*^.*^ skill in portrait-statues; and in this application it 
*^2Sir^ means nothing else than excellence of art or perfect 

development of the artistic faculty. 

But there are also men who are considered wise, 2 

not in part nor in any particular thing (as Homer 

says in the Margites — 

" Him tbe gods gave no skill with spade or plough, 
Nor made him wise in anght"), 

but generally wise. In this general sense, then, 
wisdom plainly will be the most perfect of the sciences. 

The wise man, then, must not only know what 8 
follows from the principles of knowledge, but also 
know the truth about those principles. Wisdom, 
therefore, will be the union of [intuitive] reason with 
[demonstrative] scientific knowledge, or scientific 
knowledge of the noblest objects with its crowning 
perfection, so to speak, added to it. For it would be 
absurd to suppose that the political faculty or pru- 
dence is the highest of our faculties, unless indeed 
man is the best of all things in the universe. 

Now, as the terms wholesome and good mean one 4 
thing in the case of men and another in the case of 
fishes, while white and straight always have the 
same meaning, we must aU allow that wise means 

• Of course we do not use " wisdom " in this sense. 
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one thing always, while prudent means different 
things; for we should all say that those who are 
clear-sighted in their own affairs are prudent, and 
deem them fit to be entrusted with those affairs. 
(And for this reason we sometimes apply the term 
prudent even to animals, when they show a faculty 
of foresight in what concerns their own life.) 

Moreover, it is plain that wisdom cannot be the 
same as statesmanship. If we apply the term wisdom 
to knowledge of what is advantageous to ourselves, 
there will be many kinds of wisdom ; for the know- 
ledge of what is good wiU not be one and the same 
for all animals, but different for each species. It 
can no more be one than the art of healing can be 
one and the same for all kinds of Uving things. 

Man may be superior to aU other animals, but 
that will not make any difference here ; for there are 
other things of a far diviner nature than man, as — 
to take the most obvious instance — the heavenly 
bodies. 

6 It is plain, then, after what we have said, that 
wisdom is the union of scientific [or demonstrative] 
knowledge and [intuitive] reason about objects of 
the noblest nature. 

And on this account people caU Anaxagoras and 
Thales and men of that sort wise, but not prudent, 
seeing them to be ignorant of their own advantage ; 
and say that their knowledge is something out of the 
common, wonderful, hard of attainment, nay super- 
human, but useless, since it is no human good that 
they seek. 

6 Prudence, on the other hand, deals with human 
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affairs, and with matters that admit of deliberation : 
for the prudent man's special function, as we conceive 
it, is to deliberate well ; but no one deliberates about 
what is invariable, or about matters in which there 
is not some end, in the sense of some realizable good. 
But a man is said to deliberate well (without any 
qualifying epithet) when he is able, by a process of 
reasoning or calculation, to arrive at what is best for 
man in matters of practice. 

Prudence, moreover, does not deal in general pro- 7 
positions only, but implies knowledge of particular 
facts also; for it issues in action, and the field of 
action is the field of particulars. 

This is the reason why some men that lack 
[scientific] knowledge are more efficient in practice 
than others that have it, especially men of wide ex- 
perience ; for if you know that light meat is digestible 
and wholesome, but do not know what meats are 
light, you will not be able to cure people so well as 
a man who only knows that chicken is light and 
wholesome. 

But prudence is concerned with practice ; so that 
it needs knowledge both of general truths and of 
particular facts, but more especially the latter. 

But here also [i,e. in the domain of practice] there 
must be a supreme form of the faculty [which we will 
now proceed to consider]. 
prudenM 8. And in fact statesmanship and prudence are the i 

^hZ^tes- same faculty, though they are differently manifested. 
JJ?S^5w^ Of this faculty in its application to the state the 2 
o/jenototedge. g^pj-^mg form is the legislative faculty, but the special 

form which deals with particular cases is called by 
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the generic name statesmanship. The field of the 
latter is action «iA deliberation ; for a decree directly 
concerns action, as the last link in the chain.* And 
on this account those engaged in this field are alone 
said to be statesmen, for they alone act like handi* 
craftsmen. 

But it is when applied to the individual and to 
one's own affairs that this faculty is especially re- 
garded as prudence, and this is the form which 
receives the generic name prudence or practical 
wisdom (the other forms being (1) the faculty of 
managing a household, (2) the legislative faculty, 
(3) statesmanship' [in the narrower sense], which is 
subdivided into (a) the deliberative, (b) the judicial 
faculty). 

Knowing one's own- good, then, would seem to 
be a kind of knowledge (though it admits of great 
variety),t and, according to the general opinion, he 
who knows and attends to his own affairs is prudent^ 
while statesmen are busybodies, as Euripides says— 

**What ? was I wisej ^o might without a oaae 
Have lived a miit in the mnltitada- 
Like any other nnit ? » • • 
For those who would exoel and do great things "* 

For men generally seek their own good,-and fancy 
that is what they should do ; and from this opinion 
comes the notion that these men are prudent 

And yet, perhaps, it is not possible for a man to 
manage his own affairs well without managing, a 

* wpaicrhv &$ rh Utrxoroy, i.e, as the last link in thetjfaain of causes 
leading to the proposed end — ^lastin the order of deliberation, bat 
first in the order of events : c/. III. 8| 12. 

t Varying as the good varies; qf. supra, 7, 4, and I. 8, 3. 

O 
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household and taking part in the management of a 
state. 

Moreover, how a man is to manage his own affairs 
is not plain and requires consideration. And this is 5 
attested by the fact that a young man may become 
proficient in geometry or mathematics and wise* 
in these matters, but cannot possibly, it is thought, 
become prudent The reason of this is that prudence 
deals with particular facts, with which experience 
alone can fSamiliarize us ; but a young man must be 
inexperienced, for experience is the finit of years. 

Why again, we may ask, can a lad be a mathema- 6 
tician but not wise, nor proficient in the knowledge 
of nature ? And the answer surely is that mathematics 
is an abstract science, while the principles of wisdom 
and of natural science are only to be derived from 
a large experience ; t and that thus, though a young 
man may repeat propositions of the latter kind, he 
does not really believe them, while he can easily 
apprehend the meaning of mathematical terms. 

Error in deliberation, again, may lie either in 7 
the xmiversal or in the particular judgment ; for in- 
stance, you may be wrong in judging that all water 
that weighs heavy is unwholesome, or in judging 
that this water weighs heavy. But prudence [in a 
spite of its universal judgments] plainly is not science ; 

* Here in the looser sense, below (§ 6) in the stricter sense, which 
is the technical meaning of the term in Aristotle : qf. su^a, 7$ 12. 

t He does not mean that the principles of mathematics are not 
deriyed from experience, bat only that they are deriyed from the 
primitiye experience which every boy has, being in fact (as we 
should say) the framework on which the simplest knowledge of an 
external world is built. 
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for, as we said,* it deals with the tiltimate or par- 
ticular fact [the last link in the chain], for anything 
that can be done must be of this nature. 

And thus it is in a manner opposed to the 
intuitive reason also: the intuitive reason deals 
with primary principles which cannot be demon- 
strated, while prudence deals with ultimate [particular] 
facts which cannot be scientifically proved, but are 
perceived by sense — ^not one of the special senses, 
but a sense analogous to that by which we perceive 
in mathematics that this ultimate [particular] figure 
is a triangle ; f for here too our reasoning must come 
to a stand. But this faculty [by which we appre- 
hend particular facts in the domain of practice] should, 
after aU, be called sense rather than prudence; for 
prudence cannot be defined thus.^ 

9. Inquiry and deliberation are not the same ; for ^dooenh 
deliberation is a particular kind of inquiry. But we 
must ascertain what good deliberation is — ^whether 
it is a kind of science or opinion, or happy guessing, 
or something quite different. 

It is not science ; for we do not inquire about that 

* Of. awpra, § S. 

f The peroeptioii " that the nltixnate fact is a triangle " (which 
is the more obvious translation of these words), whether this means 
" that three lines is the least number that will enclose a space,'* 
or ''that the possibility of a triangle is a fact that cannot be 
demonstrated," is in either case not the perception of a p<vrticvJ>ar 
&ot I bnt it is the perception of a particular fact that is needed if 
the illustration is to be in point. 

{ The intoitive reason (vovs) is here opposed to prudence 
{(pp6viiiris), but presently (cap. 11) is found to be included in it; 
reason (rods) was similarly in cap. 6 opposed to wisdom {tropla), but 
in cap. 7 found to be included in it. 
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which we know: but good deliberation is a kind 
of deliberation, and when we deliberate we inquire 
and calculate. 

Nor is it happy guessing; for we make happy 
guesses without calculating and in a moment, but we 
take time to deliberate, and it is a common saying 
that execution should be swift, but deliberation slow. 

Good deliberation, again, is different from sagacity, 3 
which is a kind of happy guessing. 

Nor is it any kind of opinion. 

But since in deliberating iU we go wrong, and in 
deliberating well we go right, it is plain that good 
deliberation is a kind of rightness, but a rightness 
or correctness neither of science nor opinion; for 
science does not admit of correctness (since it does 
not admit of error), and correctness of opinion is 
simply truth ; and, further, that concerning which we 
have an opinion is always something already settled. 

Good deliberation, however, is impossible without 
calculation. 

We have no choice left, then, but to say that it 
is correctness of reasoning (Smvoea) ; for reasoning is 
not yet assertion: and whereas opiniou is not an 
inquiry, but already a definite assertion, when we 
are deliberating, whether well or ill, we are inquiring 
and calculating. 

But as good deliberation is a kind of correctness 4 
in deliberation, we must first inquire what delibera- 
tion means, and what its field is.* 

Now, there are various kinds of correctness, and it 

* This, however, is not done here, perhaps because it has been 
already done at length in III. 8. 
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is plain that not every kind of correctness in delibera- 
tion is good deliberation; for the incontinent man 
or the vicious man may duly arrive, by a process of 
calculation, at that which he started to find,* so that 
he will have deliberated correctly, though what he 
gains is a great eviL But to have deliberated well is 
thought to be a good thing ; for it is only a particular 
kind of correctness in deliberation that is called 
good deliberation — that, namely, which arrives at 
what is good. 

5 But, further, what is good may be arrived at by a 
false syllogism ; I mean that a right conchision as to 
what is to be done may be arrived at in. a wjfong way 
or upon wrong grounds — the middle term being 
wrong ; t so that what leads to a right conclusion as 
to what should be done is not good deliberation, 
unless the grounds also be right. 

6 A further difference is that one may arrive at the 
right conclusion slowly, another rapidly. So we 
must add yet another condition to the above, and say 
that good deliberation means coming to a right con- 
clusion as to what is expedient or ought to be done, and 
coming to it in the right manner and at the right time. 

7 Again, we speak of deliberating well simply, and 
of deliberating well with a view to a particular 
kind of end. So good deliberation simply [or with- 
out any qualifying epithet] is that which leads to 
right conclusions as to the means to the end simply ; 

* The means to bis bad end. 

t e,g, this act should be done simply because it is just ; T may 
decide to do it for reputation, or for pleasure's sake, or thinking it 
to be an act of generosity. 



gence, 
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a particular kind of good deliberation is that which 
leads to right conclusions as to the means to a par- 
ticular kind of end. And so, when we say that 
prudent men must deliberate well, good deliberation 
in this case will be correctness in judging what is 
expedient to a particular end, of which prudence has 
a true conception. 
o/AjfeR*. 10. The faculty of intelligence (along with its i 

opposite, uninteUigence), in respect of which we call 
men intelligent (and unintelligent), is not the same as 
science generally, nor as opinion (for then all men 
would be intelligent), nor is it identical with any par- 
ticular science, such as medicine, which deals with 
• matters of health, and geometry, which deals with 
magnitudes ; for intelligence has not to do with what 
is eternal and unchangeable, nor has it to do with 
events of every kind, but only with those that one 
may doubt and deliberate about And so it has to do 
with the same matters as prudence ; but they are not 
identical : prudence issues orders, for its scope is that 
which is to be done or not to be done; while in- 2 
telligence discerns merely (intelligence being equiva- 
lent to sound intelligence, and an intelligent man to 
a man of sound intelligence). 

Intelligence, in fact, is equivalent neither to the 3 
possession nor to the acquisition of prudence; but 
just as the learner in science is said to show in- 
telligence when he makes use of the scientific know- 
ledge which he hears from his teacher, so in the 
domain of prudence a man is said to show intelli- 
gence when he makes use of the opinions which he 
hears from others in judging, and judging fitly — 
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for soundly [when we speak of sound intelligence] 
means fitly. 
4 And from this use of the term with regard to 
learning comes its employment to denote that faculty 
which we imply when we call a man* intelligent ; for 
we often speak of the intelligence of a learner. 

1 11. Judgment j^hat we mean when we speak Qfjvdmert 
of a man of good judgment, or say a man has judg- Shl^T***^ 
ment) is a correct discernment of that which is^Tti^^Si* 
equitable. A proof of this is that the equitable prac«i<^al 
man is thought to be especially ready to forgive, * 

and that to forgive some things is considered equit- 
able. But forgiveness {(rvyyvdjfiri) is judgment (yvdjfiri) 
which correctly discerns that which is equitable — 
correctly meaning truly. 

2 Now, all these four formed faculties which we 
have enumerated not unnaturally tend in the same 

• direction. We apply all these terms — ^judgment, 
intelligence, prudence, and reason — to the same 
persons, and talk of people as having, at a certain 
age, already acquired judgment and reason, and as 
being prudent and intelligent. For all these four 
faculties deal with ultimate and particular* facts, 
and it is in virtue of a power of discrimination in 
the matters with which prudence deals that we call 
a person inteUigent, or a man of sound judgment, 
or a forgiving man; for equitable is a common 
term that is applicable to all that is good in our 
dealings with others. 

* All particalar facts (r& Ka0* tKcurrov) are ultimate (ftrxora), ».«• 
nndexDonBtrable ; bnt not all ultimate facts (^<rxara) are particular 
facts — as presently appears. 
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But that which is to be done is always some I 
particular thing, something ultimate. As we have 1 

seen, it is the business of the prudent man to know it, , 

and intelligence and judgment also have to do with M 

that which is to be done, which is something ultimate. ^ 

And the intuitive reason [the last of the four 4 
faculties above enumerated] also deals with ulti- 
mate truths, in both senses of the word ; * for both 
primary principles and ultimate facts [in the nar- 
rower sense of the word ultimate = particular] are 
apprehended by the intuitive reason, and not by 
demonstration : on the one hand, in connection with 
deductions [of general truths in morals and politics],! 
reason apprehends the unalterable first principles; 
on the other hand, in connection with practical cal- 
culations, reason apprehends the ultimate [particular] 
alterable fact which forms the minor premise [in 
the practical syllogism]. These particular judgments, 
we may say, are given by reason, as they are 
the source of our conception of the final cause or 
end of man ; the imiversal principle is elicited from 
the particular facts: these particular facts, there- 5 
fore, must be apprehended by a sense or intuitive 
perception ; and this is reason.} 

(And so it is thought that these faculties are 
natural, and that while nature never makes a man 
wise, she does endow men with judgment and intelli- 
gence and reason* This is shown by the fact that 6 

* Lit. in both directions, i.e, not the laat only, bnt the first also. 

t 0/. supra^, Q, ,1, 2. 

X This ci(<rQri<ris may be called vovs becanse the nniversal (the 
general conception of human good) is elicited from these pwrtica- 
lar judgments. 
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these powers are believed to accompany certain 
periods of life^ and that a certain age is said to 
bring reason and judgment, implying that they come 
by nature.) 

The intuitive reason, then, is both beginning 
and end ; for demonstration both starts from and 
terminates in these ultimate truths [which reason 
supplies]. And on this account we ought to pay the 
same respect to the undemonstrated assertions and 
opinions of men of age and experience and prudence 
as to their demonstrations. For experience has given 
them a faculty of vision which enables them to see 
correctly.* 

* Tliroaghoat this chapter we are concerned with the practical 
intellect alone. He has already stated in cap. 6 that the intnitive 
reason is the basis of the speculative inteUect ; here he says that it 
is also the basis of the practical intellect. We have to distinguish 
here three different employments of the practical faculty : 

(1) (if we invert the order), undemonstrated assertion, viz. 
that under the circumstances this is the right thing to do (§ 6) : 
here the judgment is altogether intuitive; i.e, no grounds are given. 

(2) demonstration (improperly so called, moi*e properly cal- 
culation) that this is the right thing to do ; e.g, this act is to be 
done because it is just : here the intuitive reason supplies the minor 
premise of the practical syllogism (this act is just), and also (in. 
directly) the major (whatever is just is good), t.e. it supplies the 
data — the several particular intuitions from which the general pro- 
position is elicited : iy rais trpcueriKous, 8C. imoBei^eat (practical calcu- 
lations), § 4; <^. rwv diroSc^^cwv, § 6, and ol ffyWoyiafiol rStv vpaKray, 
12, 10. 

(8) deduction or demonstration (also improperly so called) of 
general truths in morals and politics : Karit r^s iiroSei^cis, § 4 : here 
also the data from which deduction starts can only be apprehended 
by intuitive perception or reason : c/. I. 4, 7, 7, 20. The difference 
between (2) and (8) is plainly shown av^ra 8, 2, where woXtrucfi 
in the wider sense (= yofioOfrueff) which deals with laws, is distin. 
guished from woMrurfi in the narrower sense which has to do with 
decrees : c/. also I. 2, 7, and X. 0, 14. 
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"We have said, then, what prudence is, and what 7 
wisdom is, and what each deals with, and that each 
is the virtue of a different part of the soul. 
oftheuut 12. But here an objection may be raised. "What 1 

of witdovn -- 

andjprtt- is the usc of them ? it may be asked. " Wisdom does 

dence. How .it t i -i //• 

prudence u not considcr what tends to make man happy (for 

related to , . . 

oievemeu. it docs not ask how auythmg is brought about). 
Prudence indeed does this, but why do we need it ? 
Prudence is the faculty which deals with what is just 
and noble and good for man, i.e. with those things 
which it is the part of the good man to do ; but the 
knowledge of them no more makes us apter to do 
them, if (as has been said) the [moral] virtues are 
habits, than it does in the case of what is healthy and 
wholesome — ^healthy and wholesome, that is, not in 
the sense of conducing to, but in the sense of issuing 
from, a healthy habit; for a knowledge of medicine 
and gymnastics does not make us more able to do 
these things. 

" But if it be meant that a man should be prudent, 2 
not in order that he may do these acts, but in order 
that he may become able to do them, then prudence 
wiU be no use to those who are good, nor even to 
those who are not. For it will not matter whether 
they have prudence themselves, or take the advice of 
others who have it. It will be enough to do in these 
matters as we do in regard to health ; for if we wish 
to be in health, we do not go and learn medicine. 

''Again, it seems to be a strange thing that 8 
prudence, though inferior to wisdom, must yet govern 
it, since in every field the practical faculty bears 
sway and issues orders." 
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We must now discuss these points ; for lutherto 
we have been only stating objections. 

4 First of all, then, we say that both prudence and 
wisdom must be desirable in themselves, since each is 
the virtue, of one of the parts of the soul, even if 
neither of them produces anything. 

5 Next, they do produce something. 

On the one hand, wisdom produces happiness, not 
in the sense in which medicine produces health, but 
in the sense in which health produces health ; * that 
is to say, wisdom being a part of complete virtue, its 
possession and exercise make a man happy. 

6 On the other hand [in the sphere of action], man 
performs his function perfectly when he acts in accord- 
ance with both prudence and moral virtue ; for while 
the latter ensures the rightness of the end aimed at, 
the former ensures the rightness of the means thereto. 

The fourth t part of the soul, the vegetative part, 
or the faculty of nutrition, has no analogous excellence; 
for it has no power to act or not to act 

7 But as to the objection that prudence makes us 
no more apt to do what is noble and just, let us take 
the matter a little deeper, beginning thus : — 

* i.e. in the sense in whicli a healthy state of the body {lyUta as 
a t^is in Aristotle's language) produces healthy performance of the 
bodily functions {iyitia as an iyipytia). 

t The other three are sense, reason, desire {cil<rB7i<ns, vousj ^pe|if) t 
qf, nupra, cap. 2. The excellences or best states of the desires have 
already been described as the moral virtues. Wisdom and prudence 
are the excellences of the reason or intellect {uovs in its widest 
meaning). Sense (cilff$ri<ris) does not need separate treatment, as it 
is here regarded as merely subsidiary to reason and desire; for 
human life is (1) speculative, (2) practical, and no independent place 
is allowed to the artistic life* The fourth part therefore alone remains. 
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We allow, on the one hand, that some who do just 
acts are not yet just ; e.g. those who do what the laws 
enjoin either unwillingly or unwittingly, or for some 
external motive and not for the sake of the acts them- 
selves (though they do that which they ought and all 
that a good man should do). And, on the other hand, 
it seems that when a man does the several acts with 
a certain disposition he is good; i.e, when he does 
them of deliberate purpose, and for the sake of the 
acts themselves. 

Now, the rightness of the purpose is secured by 8 
[moral] virtue, but io decide what is proper to be 
done in order to carry out the purpose belongs not to 
[moral] virtue, but to another faculty. But we must 
dwell a little on this point and try to make it quite 
clear. 

There is a faculty which we call cleverness 9 
(&£vori|c) — ^the power of hitting upon and carrying 
out the means which tend to any proposed end. If 
then the end be noble, the power merits praise ; but 
if the end be base, the power is the power of the 
villain. So we apply the term clever both to the 
prudent man and the villain.* 

Now, this power is not identical with prudence, lo 
but is its necessary condition. But this power, the 
" eye of the soul " as we may call it, does not attain 
its perfect development t without moral virtue, as we 
said before, and as may be shown thus : — 

All syllogisms or deductive reasonings about what 
is to be done have for their starting point [principle 
or major premise] "the end or the supreme good 

* Beading robs vwoifryovs. t Ab ^p6vfi<ns, pmdence. 
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is SO and so" (whatever it be; any definition of the 
good will do for the argument). But it is only to the 
good man that this presents itself as the good; for 
vice perverts us and causes us to err about the prin- 
ciples of action. So it is plain, as we said, that it 
is impossible to be prudent without being morally 
good. 

1 13. This suggests a further consideration of moral Bowprn- 
virtue; for the case is closely analogous to this — Imiatedto 

, nun'ol virtue. 

mean that just as prudence is related to cleverness, 
being not identical with it, but closely akin to it, so 
is fiilly developed moral virtue related to natural 
virtue. 

All admit that in a certain sense the several kinds 
of character are bestowed by nature. Justice, a 
tendency to temperance, courage, and the other types 
of character are exhibited from the moment of birth. 
Nevertheless, we look for developed goodness as some- 
thing difierent from this, and expect to find these 
same qualities in another form; For even in children 
and brutes these natural virtues are present, but 
without the guidance of reason they are plainly 
hurtful. So much at least seems to be plain — that 
just as a strong-bodied creature devoid of sight 
stumbles heavily when it tries to move, because it 
cannot see, so is it with this natural virtue ; but 
when it is enlightened by reason it acts surpassingly 

2 'Well ; and the natural virtue (which before was only 
like virtue) will then be fuUy developed virtue. 

We find, then, that just as there are two forms of 
the calculative faculty, viz. cleverness and prudence, so 
there are two forms of the moral qualities, viz. natural 
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virtue and fully developed virtue, and that the latter 
is impossible without prudence. 

On this account some people say that all the 8 
virtues are forms of prudence, and in particular 
Socrates held this view, being partly right in his 
inquiry and partly wrong— wrong in thinking that 
all the virtues are actually forms of prudence, but 
right in saying that they are impossible without 
prudence. 

This is corroborated by the fact that nowadays 4 
every one in defining virtue would, after specifying 
its field, add that it is a formed faculty or habit in 
accordance with right reason, "right" meaning "in 
accordance with prudence." 

Thus it seems that every one has a sort of inkling 
that a formed habit or character of this kind (ie. in 
accordance with prudence) is virtue. 

Only a slight change is needed in this expression. 5 
Virtue is not simply a formed habit vn accordance 
with right reason, but a formed habit implymg right 
reason.* But right reason in these matters is prudence. 

So whereas Socrates held that the [moral] virtues 
are forms of reason (for he held that these are all 
modes of knowledge), we hold that they imply reason. 

It is evident, then, from what has been said that it 6 
is impossible to be good in the full sense without 
prudence, or to be prudent without moral virtue. 
And in this way we can meet an objection which 
may be urged. " The virtues," it may be said, " are 
found apart from each other ; a man who is strongly 

* fitrb, Xiyov : the agent must not only be guided bj reason, bat 
by his own reason, not another's» 
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predisposed to one virtue has not an equal tendency 
towards all the others, so that he will have acquired 
this virtue while he still lacks that" We may answer 
that though this may be the case with the natural 
virtues, yet it cannot be the case with those virtues 
for which we call a man good without any qualify- 
ing epithet. The presence of the single virtue of 
prudence implies the presence of all the moral virtues. 

7 And thus it is plain, in the first place, that, even 
if it did not help practice, we should yet need pru- 
dence as the virtue or excellence of a part of our 
nature ; and, in the second place, that purpose cannot 
be right without both prudence and moral virtue; for 
the latter makes us desire the end, while the former 
makes us adopt the right means to the end. 

8 Nevertheless, prudence is not the mistress of wis- 
dom and of the better part of our nature [the reason], 
any more than medicine is the mistress of health. 
Prudence does not employ wisdom in her service, but 
provides means for the attainment of wisdom— does 
not rule it, but rules in its interests. To assert the 
contrary would be like asserting that statesmanship 
rules the gods, because it issues orders about all public 
concerns [including the worship of the gods.] 
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CHAPTER& 1-10. CHARACTERS OTHER THAN VIRTUE 

AND VICE. 

ofeonti- I. At this point we will make a fresh start and i 

in^^^nmce, sav that the undesirable forms of moral character ^xe 

heroic virtue .r . , . ^,t^\o<, ^f*^f<.0< , '^tk^P^S 

and three in number, viz. vice , incontinence, br utali ty. 

Qfmetiuk In the case gf two of these it is plain what the 

statement qC . . VA^t-i|. • x i-L 'x 

opivioM jT opposite IS : virtue is th^ name we give to the opposite 
eonHnenceJ of vicc, and contiSeuce^ to the opposite of incon- 
tinence ; but for the opposite of the brutal character 
it would be most appropriate to take that excellence 
which is beyond us, the excellence of a hero or a 
god, — as Homer makes Priam say of Hector that he 
was surpassingly good — • 

" Nor seemed tlie child. 
Of any mortal man, but' of a god." 

If, then, superlative excellence raises men into gods, 2 
as the stories teU us, it is evident that the opposite 
of the brutal character would be some such super- 
lative excellence. For just as neither virtue nor vice 
belongs to a brute, so does neither belong to a god ; 
to the latter belongs something higher than virtue, 
to the former something specifically different from 
vice. 
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8 But as ifc is rare to find a godlike man (an epithet 
which the Spartans are wont to give to a man whom 
they admire exceedingly, calling him acToc* ivfip), 
so also is the brutal character rare among men. It 
occurs most frequently among the barbarians; it is 
also produced sometimes by disease and organic in- 
juries ; and, thirdly, we apply the name as a term of 
reproach to those who carry vice to a great pitch.t 

4 However, we shall have to make some mention 
of this disposition further on, J and we have already 
discusgedvice ; so we will uqw speak of inconunence 
and softness and luxunou^ess, and also of con- 
tinence and hamin^— ibr we must regard these as 
the names of states or types of character that are 
neither identical with virtue and vice respectively 
nor yet generically different. 

5 And here we must follow our usual method, and, 
after stating the current opinions about these affec- 
tions, proceed first to raise objections, and then to 
establish, if possible, the truth of all the current 
opinions on the subject, or, if not of all, at least of the 
greater number and the most important For if the 
difficulties can be resolved and the popular notions 
thus confirmed, we shall have attained as much 
certainty as the subject allows. 

6 rf It is commonly thought (1) that continence and 
Ifhardiness are good and laudable, while incontinence 
/ and softness are bad and blamable; and, again (2), 

* (Ttios is a dialectical variety for BeTos, godlike, 
t (1) Some men are bom bratal; (2) others are made so; (3) 
others make themselyes so. 
{ InfrOf cap. 5. 
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\ that a continent man is identical with one who abides 
by his calculations, and an incontinent man with 
one who swerves from them; and (3) that the in- 
continent man, knowing that an act is bad, is impelled 
to do it by passion, while the continent man, knowing 
that his desires are bad, is withheld from following 
them by reason. Also (4) it is commonly thought 
that the temperate man is continent and hardy : but 
while some hold that conversely the latter is always 
temperate, others think that this is not always so ; 
and while some people hold that the profligate is 
incontinent, and that the incontinent man is pro- 
fligate, and use these terms indiscriminately, others 
make a distinction between them. Again (5), with 7 
regard to the prudent man, sometimes people say it 
is impossible for him to be incontinent; at other times 
they say that some men who are prudent and clever 
are incontinent. Lastly (6), people are called in- 
continent even in respect of anger and honour and 
gain. 
statemmtqf 2. Thcsc, then, are the common sayings or current i 

difficuUittat • • 

to how one OpiUlOnS. 

rt^Atamido But in what scusc, it may be objected, can a man 
^"^^ I judge rightly when he acts incontinently ? 

Some people maintain that he cannot act so if 
he really knows what is right; for it would be 
strange, thought Socrates, if, when real knowledge 
were in the man, something else should master him 
and hale him about like a slave. Socrates, indeed, 
contested the whole position, maintaining that there 
is no such thing as incontinence: when a man 
acts contrary to what is best, he never, according to 
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Socrates, has a right judgment of the case, but acts 
so by reason of ignorance. 

2 Now, this theory evidently conflicts with ex- 
perience; and with regard to the passion which 
sways the incontinent man, if it really is due to 
ignorance, we must ask what kind of ignorance it 
is due to. For it is plain that, at any rate, he who 
acts incontinently does not fancy that the act is good 
till the passion is upon him. 

3 There are other people who in part agree and 
in part disagree with Socrates. They allow that 
nothing is able to prevail against knowledge, but 
do not allow that men never act contrary to what 
seems best; and so they say that the incontinent 
man, when he yields to pleasure, has not knowledge, 
but only opinion. 

4 But if, in truth, it be only opinion and not 
knowledge, and if it be not a strong but a weak 
belief or judgment that opposes the desires (as is the 
case when a man is in doubt), we pardon a man for 
not abiding by it in the face of strong desires ; but, in 
fact, we do not pardon vice nor anything else that we 
call blamable. <? ' - 

6t Are we, then, to say that it is prudenc e that op- 
1 poses desire [in those cases when we blame a man for 
f yielding] ? For it is the strongest form of belief. 
Surely that would be absurd : for then the same man 
would be at once prudent and incontinent ; but no 
one would maintain that a prudent man could volun- 
tarily do the vilest acts. Moreover, we have already 
shown that prudence is essentially a faculty that 
issues in act ; for it is concerned with the ultimate 
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thing [the thing to be done], and implies the pos- 
session of all the moral virtues. 

Again, if a man cannot be continent without 6 
having strong and bad desires, the temperate man 
will not be continent, nor the continent man 
temperate ; for it is incompatible with the temperate 
character to have either very violent or bad desires. 

They must, however, be both strong and bad in 
the continent man : for if they were good, the habit 
that hindered from following them would be bad, so 
that continence would not be always good ; if they 
were weak and not bad, it would be nothing to re- 
spect ; and if they were bad, but at the same time 
weak, it would be nothing to kdmire. 

Again, if continence makes a man apt to abide by 7 
any opinion whatsoever, it is a bad thing — as, for 
instance, if it makes him abide by a false opinion : 
and if incontinence makes a man apt to abandon any 
opinion whatsoever, there will be a kind of incon- 
tinence that is good, an instance of which is Neopto- 
lemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he merits 
praise for being prevented from persevering in the 
plan which Ulysses had persuaded him to adopt, by 
the pain which he felt at telling a lie. 

Again, the weU-known argument of the sophists, 8 
though fallacious, makes a difficulty : for, wishing to 
establish a paradoxical conclusion, so that they may 
be thought clever if they succeed, they construct a 
syllogism which puzzles the hearer; for his reason is 
fettered, as he is unwilling to rest in the conclusion, 
which is revolting to him, but is unable to advance, 
since he cannot find a hole in the argument Thus it 
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9 may be argued* that folly combined with incon- 
tinence is virtue: — by reason of his incontinence a 
man does the opposite of that which he judges to be 
good ; but he judges that the good is bad and not to 
be done ; the result is that he will do the good and 
not the bad. 

10 Again, he who pursues and does what is pleasant 
from conviction, and deliberately chooses these things, 
would seem [if this doctrine be true] to be better than 
he who does so, not upon calculation, but by reason of 
incontinence. For the former is more curable, as his 
convictions might be changed ; but to the incontinent 
man we may apply the proverb which says, " If water 

11 chokes you, what will«you wash it down with ? " For 
if he were not convinced that what he does is bad, a 
change in his convictions might stop his doing it; 
but, as it is, though he is convinced that a certain 
thing is good, he nevertheless does something else. 

Again, if incontinence and continence may be 
displayed in cmything, who is the man whom we 
call incontinent simply? For though no one man 
unites all the various forms of incontinence, there 
yet are people to whom we apply the term without 
any qualification. 

12 Something of this sort, then, are the objections 
that suggest themselves ; and of these we must re- 
move some and leave others ; f for the resolution of 
a difficulty is the discovery of the trutk 

* This is the sophistical paradox alluded to. 

t Of these objections, as well as of the opinions which called 
them forth, it is to be expected that some should prove ground- 
less, and that others should be established and taken np into the 
answer. 
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sowHon: to I 3. We havG, then, to inquire (1) whether the in- 1 
manytenus! Continent man acts with knowledge or not, and what 
knowledge means here ; then (2) what is to be re- 
garded as the field in which continence and incon- 
tinence manifest themselves — I mean whether their 
field be all pleasures and pains, or certain definite 
classes of these ; then (3), with regard to the continent 
and the hardy man, whether they are the same or 
diflerent ; and so on with the other points that are 
akin to this inquiry. 

(But we ought to begin by inquiring whether the 2 
species of continence and the species of incontinence 
of which we are here speaking are to be distinguished 
from other species by the field of their manifestation 
or by their form or manner — I mean whather a man 
is to be called incontinent in this special sense merely 
because he is incontinent or uncontrolled by reason 
in certain things, or because he is incontinent in 
a certain manner, or rather on both grounds; and 
in connection with this we ought to determine 
whether or no this incontinence and this continence 
^may be displayed in aU things. And our answer 
to these questions will be that the man who is 
called simply incontinent, without any qualification, 
does not display his character in all l^in^, but only 
in those things in which the pr^l^aXe manifests 
himself; nor is it simply an uncontrolled disposition 
with regard to them that makes him what he is 
(for then incontinence would be the same as pro- 
I fligacy), but a particular kind of uncontrolled dis* 
position. For the profligate is carried along of hiw 
I own deliberate choice or purpose, holding that what 
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J is pleasant at the moment is always to be pursued ; 
while the incontinent man thinks otherwise, but 
pursues it all the same.)* [Let us now turn to 
question (1).] 

8 As to the argument that it is true opinion 
and not knowledge against which men act in- 
continently, it really makes no difference here; for 
some of those who merely have opinions are in no 
doubt at all, but fancy that they have exact know- 
ledge. 

4 If then it be said that those who have opinion 
more readily act against their judgment because 
of the weakness of their belief, we would answer 
that there is no such difference between knowledge 
and opinion; for some people have just as strong 
a belief in their mere opinions as others have in 

* ThiB section (§ 2) seeniB to me not an altemative to § 1 ; bnt a 
correction of it, or rather a remark to the effect that the whole 
passage (both § 1 and the discussion introdnoed bj it) onght to 
be rewritten, and an indication of the way in which this should be 
done. Of considerable portions of the Nioomachean Ethics we may 
safely say that the author could not have regarded them as finished 
in the form in which we have them. It is possible that the author 
made a rough draft of the whole work, or of the seyeral parts of it, 
which he kept by him and worked upon, — ^working some parts up to 
completion; sometimes rewriting a passage without striking out the 
original version, or even indicating which was to be retained (e,g, 
the theory of pleasure) ; more frequently adding an after-thought 
which required the rewriting of a whole passage, without rewriting 
it {e,g.f to take one instance out of many in Book V., rh hntweroMs 
is an after-thought which strictly requires that the whole book 
should be rewritten) ; sometimes (as here) making a note of the way 
in which a passage should be rewritten. Suppose, if need be, that 
the work, left in this incomplete state, was edited and perhaps 
further worked upon by a later hand, and we have enough, I think, to 
acoount for the facts. 
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what they really know, of which Heraclitus is an 
instance.* 

But we use the word know (iirlaraaOat) in two 5 
different senses : he who has knowledge which he is 
not now using is said to know a thing, and also he 
who is now using his knowledge. Having knowledge, 
therefore, which is not now present to the mind, 
about what one ought not to do, will be different 
from having knowledge which is now present. Only 
in the latter sense, not in the former, does it seem 
strange that a man should act against his knowledge. 

Again, since these reasonings involve two kinds 6 
of premises [a universal proposition for major and 
a particular for minor], there is nothing to prevent a 
man from acting contrary to his knowledge though 
he has both premises, if he is now using the universal 
only, and not the particular ; for the particular is the 
thing to be done. 

Again, different kinds of universal propositions 
may be involved : one may concern the agent him- 
self, another the thing ; for instance, you may reason 
(1) "all men are benefited by dry things, and this 
is a man ; " and (2) ** things of this kind are dry ; " 
but the second minor, ** this thing is of this kind," 
may be unknown or the knowledge of it may be 
dormant.t 

These distinctions, then, will make a vast difference, 

* Allading to the Heraclitean doctrine of the union of oppodtes, 
which Aristotle rather nnf airly interprets as a denial of the law of 
oontradictioB. 0/. Met. iii. 7, 1012^ 24. 

t i.e. not now present, o^ic iytpyu : bat in § 10 ivepyti seems to 
mean " is effectively present." 
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80 much so that it does not seem strange that a man 
fihould act against his knowledge if he knows in one 
way, though it does seem strange if he knows in 
another way. 

But, again, it is possible for a man to " have know- 
ledge " in yet another way than those just mentioned : 

I we see, I mean, that "having knowledge without 
using it *' includes different modes of having, so that 
a man may have it in one sense and in another 

I sense not have it ; for instance, a man who is asleep, 
^or mad, or drunk. But people who are under the 
influence of passion are in a similar state ; for anger, 
and sexual desire and the like do evidently alter 
the condition of the body, and in some cases actually 
produce madness. It is plain, then, that the in- 
continent man must be allowed to have knowledge 
in the same sort of way as those who are asleep, 
mad, or drunk.* 

8 But to repeat the words of knowledge is no proof 
that a man really has knowledge [in the fall sense of 
having an effective knowledge] ; for even when they 
are under the influence of these passions people 
repeat demonstrations and sayings of Empedocles, 



* Action in spite of knowledge presents no difBonltj (1) if that 
knowledge be not present at the time of action, § 5, or (2) if, though 
the major (or majors) be known and present, the minor (or one of 
the minors) be unknown or absent, § 6. But (3) other cases remain 
which can onlj be explained hj a further distinction introduced in 
§ 7 ; i.e. a man who has knowledge- may at times be in a state in 
which his knowledge, though present, has lost its reality — ^in which, 
though he may repeat the old maxims, they mean no more to him 
than to one who talks in his sleep. § 7, 1 venture to think, is (like 
§ 2) not a repetition or an alternatiye version, but an after-thought, 
which requires the rewriting of the whole passage. 
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just as learners string words together before they 
understand their meaning — ^the meaning must be 
ingrained in them^ and that requires time. So we 
must hold that the incontinent repeat words in the 
same sort of way that actors do. 

Again^ one may inquire into the cause of this 9 
phenomenon [of incontinence] by arguments based 
upon its special nature,* as follows : — You may have 

(1) a universal judgment, (2) a judgment about par- 
ticular facts which fall at once within the province 
of sense or perception ; but when the two are joined 
together,! the conclusion must in matters of specu- 
lation be assented to by the mind, in matters of 
practice be carried out at once into act ; for instance, 
if you judge (1) " all sweet things are to be tasted," 

(2) " this thing before me is sweet "—a particular fact, 
— ^then, if you have the power and are not hindered, 
you cannot but at once put the conclusion ["this is 
to be tasted "] into practice. 

Now, when you have on the one side the lo 
universal judgment forbidding you to taste, and on 
the other side the universal, ^'all sweet things are 
pleasant," J and the particular judgment, " this thing 
before me is sweet," and this latter judgment is 
effectively present, or, in other words, appetite for 
the sweet is there — then, though the former train of 
reasoning bids you avoid this, appetite moves you [to 

* ^v(ruc&5, hj argnments based npon the special nature of the 
snbject-xnatter, opposed to J<oyucmi by arguments of a general nature ; 
aooordingly, in what follows both the elements of reason and desire 
are taken into account. 

t In a practical syllogism. 

X Notice that ii^h here corresponds to y^i^trOcu 5ci above. 
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take it] ; for appetite is able to put the several bodily 

organs in motion. 
. And thus it appears that it is in a way under the 
j/influenee of reason, that is to say of opinion, that 

people act incontinently — opinion, too, that is, not in 

itself, but only accidentally, opposed to right reason. 

11 For it is the desire, not the opinion, that is opposed 
to right reason.* 

And this is the reason why brutes cannot be 
incontinent ; they have no universal judgments, but 
only images and memories of particular facts. 

12 As to the process by which the incontinent man 
gets out of this ignorance and recovers his knowledge, 
the account of it will be the same as in the case of a 
man who is drunk or asleep, and will not be peculiar 
to this phenomenon ; and for such an account we must 
go to the professors of natural science. 

13 But since the minor premise f is an opinion or 
judgment about a fact of perception, and determines 
action, the incontinent man, when under the influence 
of passion, either has it not, or has it in a sense 
in which, as we explained, having is equivalent, 

* The minor premise, " this is sweet," obviously is not " opposed to 
right reason ; *' bat is not the major premise ? In one of the two 
forms in which it here appears, yiz. " all sweet things are pleasant," 
it certainly is not so opposed ; it merely states a fact of experience 
which the continent or temperate man assents to as much as the 
incontinent. In its other form, however, '' all sweet things are to be 
tasted," the judgment is " opposed to right reason ; " but it is so 
because desire for an object condemned by reason has been added ; 
and thus it may be said that it is not the opinion, but the desire, 
which is opposed to right 'reason. It is a defect in the exposition 
here that the difference between these two forms of the major pre- 
mise is nob more expressly noticed. 

f Of the syllogism which would forbid him to taste. 
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not to knowing in the full sense, but to repeating 
words as a drunken man repeats the sayings of Em- 
pedocles. 

And thus, since the minor premise is not universal, 
and is thought to be less a matter of knowledge than 
the universal judgment [or major premise], it seems 
.that what Socrates sought to establish really is the 14 
ease ; * for when passion carries a man away, what is 
present to his mind is not what is regarded as know- 
ledge in the strict seiise, nor is it such knowledge 
that is perverted by his passion, but sensitive know- 
ledge merely, t 

4. So much, then, for the question whether the i 
'thTsMa' ( incontinent man knows or not, and in what sense it 

and in the \ • i • i t i 

metaphorie^ ig possiblc to act incontinently with knowledge. We 
next have to consider whether a man can be 
incontinent simply, or only incontinent in some 
particular way, t and, if the former be the case, what 
is the field in which the character is manifested. 

It is evident that it is in the matter of pleasures 
and pains that both continent and hardy and 
incontinent and soft men manifest their characters. 

Of the sources of pleasure, some are necessary, and 2 
others are desirable in themselves but admit of 
excess : " necessary " are the bodily processes, such 

* Beading fnll stop after 'Efiirc9oKA.^ov9 and comma after $poy. 

t Or the perception of the particular fact. After all Socrates is 
right: the imcontinent man does not really know; the fact does 
not come home to him in its trae significance : he says it is bad, 
bnt says it as an actor might, without feeling it ; what he realizes is 
that it is pleasant. 

{ As a man may be greedy (airKm), or greedy for a particular 
kind of food. 
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as nutrition^ the propagation of the species, and 
other bodily processes, with which we said that 
profligacy and temperance have to do ; others, though 
not necessary, are in themselves desirable, such as 
victory, honour, wealth, and other things of the kind 
that are good and pleasant* 

Now, those who go to excess in these latter in 
spite of their own better reason are not called in- 
continent simply, but with a qualifying epithet, as 
incontinent with respect to money, or gain, or honour, 
or anger — not simply, since they are different 
characters, and only called incontinent in virtue of a 
resemblance — just as the victor in the last Olympic 
games was called a man; for though the meaning 
of the name as applied to him was but slightly 
different from its common meaning, still it was 
different.t 

And this may be piroved thus: incontinence is 
blamed, not simply as a mistake, but as a kind of 
vice, either of vice simply, or of some particular vice ; 
but those who are thus incontinent [in the pursuit of 
wealth, etc.] are not thus blamed. 
3 But of the characters that manifest themselves in 
the matter of bodily enjoyments, with which we say 
the temperate and the profligate are concerned, he 

* Called also kirX&s iyaBdf "good in themselyes/' as in V. 1, 9 
(c/. V. 2, 6), and iicrhs iyoBd, " external goods," as in I. 8, 2. 

t As we do not know the f&Gta to which Aristotle alludes we can 
only conjecture his meaning. It may be that the man in question 
had certain physical peculiarities, so that though he " passed for a 
man " he was not quite a man in the common meaning of the natbe. 
So Locke asks (Essay ir. 10, 13), *' Is a changeling a man or a 
beastP" 
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who goes to excess in pursuing what is pleasant and 
avoiding what is painfiil, in the matter of hunger 
and thirst, and heat and cold, and all things that 
affect us by touch or taste, and who does this not 
of deliberate choice, but contrary to his deliberate 
choice and reasoning, is called incontinent — ^not 
with the addition that he is incontinent with re- 
spect to this particular thing, as anger, but simply 
incontinent. 

A proof of this is that people are also called soft 4 
in these latter matters, but not in any of the former 
[honour, gain, etc.]. 

And on this account we group the incontinent 
with the profligate and the continent and the 
temperate (but do not class with them any of those 
who are metaphorically called continent and incon- 
tinent), because they are in a way concerned with the 
/ same pleasures and pains. They are, in fact, con- 
V -//^.^\y, ^>y cemed with the same matters, but their behaviour is 

Zm v^I^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ > ^^^ whereas the other three deliberately 
' ^ choose what they do, the incontinent man does not 

And so a man who, without desire, or with only 
a moderate desire, pursues excess of pleasure, and 
avoids even slight pains, would more properly be 
called profligate than one who is impelled so to act 
by violent desires ; for what would the former do if 
the violent passions of youth were added, and if it 
were violent pain to him to forego the satisfaction of 
his natural appetites ? 

But some of our desires and pleasures are to be 6 
classed as noble and good; for of the things that 
please us, some are naturally desirable (others being 
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the reverse of this, and others, again, between the 
two, as we explained before*), such as money and 
gain and victory and honour. With regard both to 
these, then, and to the intermediate class [of things 
indiflTerent], men are blamed not for being affected 
by them, or desiring them, or caring for them, but 
only for exceeding the bounds of moderation in 
(certain ways. 

So we blame those who are moved by, or pursue, 
some good and noble object to an unreasonable extent, 
as, for instance, those who care too much for honour, 
or for their children or parents : for these, too, are 
noble objects, and men are praised for caring about 
them ; but still one might go too far in them also, if 
one were to fight even against the gods, like Niobe, or 
to do as did Satyrus, who was nicknamed Philopator 
from his affection for his father — for he seemed to 
carry his affection to the pitch of folly. 

In these matters, then, there is no room for vice 
or wickedness for the reason mentioned, viz. that all 
these are objects that are in themselves desirable ; but 
excess in them is not commendable, and is to be 
avoided. 

Similarly, in these matters there is no room for in- 
continence [strictly so called] ; for incontinence is not 
only to be avoided, but is actually blamable. But 
because of the similarity of the state of mind we do 
here use the term incontinence with a qualification, 
saying ''incontinent in this or in that," just as we 
apply the term ''bad physician " or " bad actor " to a 

* Supra, § 2; though there only two divisionB are specified^ 
▼iz. (1) necessary, (2) desirable but admitting of excess. 
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man whom we should not call bad simply or without 
a qualifying epithet. Just as in the hitter case> then, 
the term badness or vice is applied, not simply, but 
with a qualification, because each of these qualities is 
not a vice strictly, but only analogous to a vice, so in 
this case also it is plain that we must understand 
that only to be strictly incontinence (or continence) 
which is manifested in those matters with which 
.temperance and profligacy are concerned, while that 
which is manifested with regard to anger is only 
metaphorically called so ; and therefore we caU a 
man " incontinent in anger," as '" in honour " or " in 
gain," adding a qualifying epithet. 

5. While some things are naturally pleasant (of l 
which some are pleasant in themselves, others pleasant 
to certain classes of animals or men), other things, 
though not naturally pleasant, come to be pleasant 
(1) through organic injuries, or (2) through custom, 
or again (3) through an originally bad nature . and 
in each of these three classes of things a correspond- 
ing character is manifested. 

For instance [taking (3) first], there are the brutal 2 
characters, such as the creature in woman's shape 
that is said to rip up pregnant females and devour 
the embryos, or the people who take delight, as some 
of the wild races about the Black Sea are said to 
take delight, in such things as eating raw meat or 
human flesh, or giving their children to one another 
to feast upon ; or, again, in such things as are reported 
of Phalaris. 

These, then, are what we call brutal natures 8 
[corresponding to (3) ] : but in other cases the dis- 
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position is engendered by disease or madness ; for 
instance^ there was the man who slew and ate his 
mother, and that other who devoured the liver. of 
his fellow-slave [and these correspond to (1)]. 

Other habits are either signs of a morbid state, 
or the result of custom [and so come either under 
(1) or under (2)]; e,g, plucking out the hair and biting 
the naUs, or eating cinders and earth, or, again, the 
practice of unnatural vice ; for these habits sometimes 
come naturally,* sometimes by custom, as in the case 
of those who have been ill treated from their childhood. 

Whenever nature is the cause of these morbid 
habits, no one would think of applying the term 
incontinence, any more than we should call women 
incontinent for the part they play in the propagation 
of the species ; nor should we apply the term to those 
who, by habitual indulgence, have brought themselves 
into a morbid statcf 

Habits of this kind, then, fall without the pale 
of vice, just as the brutal character does ; but when 
a man who has these impulses conquers or is con- 
quered by them, this is not to be called [continence 
or] incontinence strictly, but only metaphorically, 
just as the man who behaves thus in the matter 
of his angry passions cannot be strictly called in- 

* t.e. here "by disease:" ^itris bears three different senses in 
the space of a few lines — (1) in § 1, beginning, natural = in accord- 
ance with the true natnre of the thing, the thing as it ought to be ; 
(2) in § 1, end, natural = what a man is born with, as opposed to 
subsequent modifications of this ; (3) in § 3 natural includes what 
my body does by powers in it over which I have no control, e.g» 
modifications of my nature produced by disease. 

t Because incontinence is a human weakness; these acts are 
brutal or morbid. 

Q 
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continent. For even folly, and cowardice, and pro- 
fligacy, and ill temper, whenever they are carried 
beyond a certain pitch, are either brutal or morbid. 
When a man is naturally so <$Qnstituted as to be 6 
frightened at anything, even at the sound of a mouse, 
his cowardice is brutal [inhuman] ; but in the well- 
known case of a man who was afraid of a weasel, 
disease was the cause. And of irrational human 
beings, those who by nature are devoid of reason, 
and live only by their senses, are to be called brutal, 
as some races of remote barbarians, while those in 
whom the cause is disease (e,q, epilepsy) or insanity 
are to be caUed morbidly iritioni. 

Again, a man may on occasion have one of these 7 
impulses without being dominated by it, as, for 
instance, if Fhalaris on some occasion desired to eat 
the flesh of a child, or to indulge his unnatural lusts, 
and yet restrained himself; and, again, it is possible 
not only to have the impulse, but to be dominated 
by it. 

To conclude, then : as in the case of vice there is 8 
a human vice that is called vice simply, and another 
sort that is called with a qualifying epithet " brutal " 
or " morbid vice " (not simply vice), so also it is plain 
that there is a sort of incontinence that is called 
brutal, and another that is called morbid incontinence, 
while that only is called incontinence simply which 
can be classed with human profligacy. 

We have thus shown that incontinence and con- 9 
tinence proper have to do only with those things 
with which profligacy and temperance have to do, 
and that in other matters there is a sort of incon- 
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tinence to which the name is applied metaphorically 
and with a qualifying epithet. 

6. The next point we have to consider is that inconHnmce 
incontinence in anger is less disgraceful than incon- *jj*"^/*** 
tinence in appetite. 

The angry passions seem to hear something of 
what reason says, but to mis-hear it, like a hasty 
servant who starts off before he has heard all you 
are saying, and so mistakes his errand, or like a dog 
that barks so soon as he hears a noise, without wait- 
ing to find out if it be a friend. Just so our angry 
passions, in the heat and haste of their nature, hear- 
ing something but not hearing what reason orders, 
make speed to take vengeance. For when reason or 
imagination announces an insult or slight, the angiy 
passion infers, so to speak, that its author is to be 
treated as an enemy, and then straightway boils up ; 
appetite, on the other hand, if reason or sense do but 
proclaim '* this is pleasant," rushes to enjoy it. Thus 
anger, in some sort, obeys reason, which appetite does 
not. The latter, therefore, is the more disgraceful; 
for he who is incontinent in anger succumbs in some 
sort to reason, while the other succumbs not to reason, 
but to appetite. 

Again, when impulses are natural, it is more 
excusable to follow them (for even with our appetites 
it is more pardonable to follow them when they are 
common to all men, and the more pardonable the 
commoner they are) ; but anger and ill temper are 
more natural than desire for excessive and unneces- 
sary pleasures, as we see in the story of the man who 
excused himself for beating his father. '' He beat his 
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own father," he said, " and that father beat his, and 
my son here," pointing to his child, ''will beat me 
when he is a man ; for it runs in the family." And 
there is that other story of the man who was being 
dragged out of the house by his son, and bade him 
stop at the doorway; for he had dragged his own 
father so far, but no further. 

Again, the more a man is inclined to deliberate 3 
malice, the more unjust he is. Now, the hot-tem- 
pered man is not given to deliberate malice, nor is 
anger of that underhand nature, but asserts itself 
openly. But of appetite we may say what the 
poets say of Aphrodite : " Craft- weaving daughter of 
Cyprus ; " or what Homer says of her " embroidered 
girdle," 

" Whose charm doth steal the reason of the wise." ♦ 

If then this incontinence be more unjust, it is more 
disgraceful than incontinence in anger, and is to be 
called incontinence simply, and a sort of vice. 

Again, when a man commits an outrage, he does 4 
not feel pain in doing it, but rather pleasure, while 
he who acts in anger always feels pain as he is 
acting. If then the acts which rouse the justest in- 
dignation are the more unjust, it follows that incon- 
tinence in appetite is more unjust [than incontinence 
in anger] ; for such outrage is never committed in 

anger.t 

Thus it is plain that incontinence in appetite is 5 

• n., xiv. 214, 217. 

t e.g. cmelty in the heat of battle ronses less indignation than 
ill-treatment of women afterwards. For a similar reason profligacy 
was said (III. 12) to be worse than cowardice. 
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more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, and that 
continence and incontinence proper have to do with 
bodily appetites and pleasures. 

I But now let us see what diflferences we find in 

' these bodily appetites and pleasures. 

As we said at the outset, some of them are human 
and natural in kind and degree ; others are signs of 
a brutal nature; others, again^ are the result of 
organic injury or disease. 

Now, it is with the first of these only that tem- 
perance and profligacy have to do: and for this 
reason we do not call beasts either temperate or 
profligate, except it be metaphorically, if we find a 
whole class of animals distinguished from others 
by peculiar lewdness and wantonness and voracity ; 
for there is no purpose or deliberate calculation in 
what they do, but they are in an unnatural state, 
like madmen. 

7 Brutality is less dangerous than vice, but more 
horrible ; for the noble part is not corrupted here, as 
in a man who is merely vicious in a human way, but 
is altogether absent. To ask which is worse, then, 
would be Uke comparing inanimate things with 
animate : the badness of that which lacks the origi- 
nating principle is always less mischievous; and 
reason [which the brutal man lacks] is here the origi- 
nating principle. (To compare these, then, would be 
like comparing injustice with an unjust man : each 
is in its own way the worse.*) For a bad man 

* This comparison is rendered snperflnons by the preceding one 
(which probably was meant to be substituted for it), and is not very 
apt as it stands. We should rather expect irphs rh &Sikov : the sense 
would then be, " injustice is morally worse than an unjust act which 
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would do ten thoasand times as much harm as a 
brute. 

jnanHnenek 7. With regard to the pleasures and pains of touch i 
pleasure, and taste, and the corresponding desires and aver- 
pain. Two\ sious, which wc before marked out as the field of 
incw«n«icJ profligacy and temperance, it is possible to be so 
and the disposod as to succumb to allurements which most 
people resist, or so as to resist allurements to which 
most people succumb. When they are exhibited in 
the matter of pleasures, the former of these characters 
is called incontinent and the latter continent ; when 
they are exhibited in the matter of pains, the former 
is called soft and the latter hardy. The character of 
the general run of men falls between these two, 
inclining perhaps rather to the worse. 

But since some pleasures are necessary, while 2 

others are not, and since the necessary pleasures are 

necessary in certain quantities only, but not in too 

great nor yet in too small quantities, and since the 

, same is true of appetites and of pains, he who purr 

I sues pleasures that fall beyond the pale of legitimate 

I pleasures, or pursues any pleasures to excess,* is 

; called profligate, if he pursues them of deliberate 

purpose for their own sake and not for any result 

does not proceed from an unjust character, bnt the latter may be a, 
worse evil ; " 9,g, humanity has suffered more by weU-meaning per- 
■ecntors than by the greatest villains. Cf. V. 11, 8. 

* This distinction may be illnstrated by the distinction which 
opinion in England draws between opinm-smoking and tobacco>Bmok- 
Hug. Opiam-smoking is conmionly regarded by ns as a ^tpfioK^, as 
a pleasure that in any degp*ee is beyond the pale of legfitimate 
pleasures ; a man who is too much g^ven to tobacoo-smoking is 
regarded as pursuing ica0' irtpfioXds (in excess) a pleasure which in 
moderation is legitimate. 
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which follows from them ; * for such a man must be in- 
capable of remorse-*— must be incurable therefore ; for 
he who feels no remorse is incurabla In the opposite 
extreme is he who falls short of the mean (while he 
who observes the mean is temperate). So with the 
man who avoids bodily pains, not because he is 
momentarily overcome, but of deliberate purpose. 

But those who act thus without deliberate pur- 
pose may do so either to gain pleasure or to escape 
the pain of desire, and we must accordingly distinguish^ 
these from one another. 

But all would allow that & man who does-^some^ 
thing disgraceful without desire, or with only a 
moderate desire, is worse* than if he had a violent 
desire ; and that if a man strike another in cool blood 
he is worse than if he does it in anger; for what 
would he do if he* were in a passion? The profligate 
man, therefore, is worse than the incontinent. 

<0f the characters mentioned, then, we must 
distinguish s(^tSS3»4cQpi:^Qrgfligacy: 

\The continent character is opposed to* the incon- 
tinent, and the- hardy te the soft; for hardinesa 
implies that you endure, while continence implies 
that you overcome, and enduring: is different from 
overcoming, just as escaping m defeat is different 
from winning a victory; so continence is better than 
hardiness. 

fBut he that gives way to what the generality of 
men can and do resist is soft and luxurious (for 
luxury, teo, is a kind of softness), — ^the sort of man 
that suffers his cloak te trail along the ground rather 

* Beading ci instead of ^. 



I 
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than be at the pains to pull it up ; that plays the 
invalid, and yet does not consider himself wretched, 
though it is a wretched man that he imitates. 

Similarly with continence and incontinence. If 6 
a man give way to violent and excessive pleasures or 
pains, we do not marvel, but are ready to pardon him 
if he struggled, like Philoctetes when bitten by the 
viper in the play of Theodectes, or Cercyon in the 
Alope of Carcinus ; or like people who, in trying to 
restrain their laughter, burst out into a violent explo- 
sion, as happened to Xenophantus. But we do 
marvel when a man succumbs to and cannot resist 
what the generality of men are able to hold out 
against, unless the cause be hereditary disposition 
or disease {e,g, softness is hereditary in the Scythian 
kings, and the female is naturally softer than the 
male). 

The man that is given up to amusement is gene- 7 
rally thought to bo profligate, but in fact he is soft ; 
for amusement is relaxation, since it is a rest from 
labour ; and among those who take too much relaxa- 
tion are those who are given up to amusement. 

There are two kinds of incontinence, the hasty and s 
bhe weak. Some men deliberate, but, under the in- 
fluence of passion, do not abide by the result of their 
deliberations ; others are swayed by passion because 
they do not deliberate ; for as there are people who 
cannot be tickled if they are prepared for it, so there 
are people who when they see what is coming, and 
are forewarned and rouse themselves and their reason, 
are able to resist the impidse, whether it be pleasant 
or painful. People of quick sensibility or of a melan* 
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cholic temperament are most liable to incontinence of 
the hasty sort ; such people do not wait to hear the 
voice of reason, because, in the former case through the 
rapidity, in the latter case through the intensity of their 
impressions, they are apt to follow their imagination. 

8. Again, a profligate man, as we said, is not given meontinmct 
to remorse, for he abides by his deliberate purpose ; v^ith vice 
but an incontment man is always apt to feel remorse. 
So the case is not as it was put in one of the difficul- 
ties we enumerated,* but the former is incurable, the 
latter is curable. For full-formed vice [profligacy] 
seems to be like such diseases as dropsy or consump- 
tion, incontinence like epilepsy; for the former is 
chronic, the latter intermittent badness. 

Indeed, we may roundly say that incontinence is 
generically difierent from vice; for the vicious man 
knows not, but the incontinent man knows, the nature 
of his acts.t 

But of these incontinent characters, those who 
momentarily lose their reason are not so bad as those 
who retain their reason but disobey it; J for the latter 
give way to a slighter impulse, and cannot, like the 
former, be said to act without deliberation. For an 
incontinent man is like one who gets drunk quickly 
and with little wine, i.6. with less than most men. 

♦ Qf, supra, 2, 10,-11. 

t The inoontment man, when the fit is over and the better part 
of him reasserts itself (e/. § 5), recog^zes the badness of his act; 
bnt the vioious man, thoogh he is aware that his acts are called bad, 
dissents from the judgments of society (c/. 9, 7), and so may be 
said not to know : c/. III. 1, 12. 

{ The weak (io-^crctf) are worse than the hasty (^wpowtrfi) : cf, 
«ifpra, 7, 8. 
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We have seen that incontinence is not vice, but 3 
perhaps we may say that it is in a manner vice. The 
difference is that the vicious man acts with deliberate 
purpose, while the incontinent man acts against it. 
But in spite of this difference their acts are similar ; 
as DemOdoGUS said against the Milesians, "The 
Milesians are not fools, but they act like fools." So on 
incontinent man is not unjust, but he acts unjustly. 

It is the character of the incontinent man to 4 
pursue, without being convinced of their goodness, 
bodily pleasures that exceed the bounds of moderation 
and are contrary to right reason ; but the profligate 
man is convinced that these things are good because it 
is his character to pursue them : the former, then, may 
be easily brought to a better mind, the latter not. For 
virtue preserves, but vice destroys the principle ; but 
in matters of conduct the motive [end or final cause] 
is the principle [beginning or efficient cause]. of action, 
holding the same place- here that the hypotheses do in 
mathematical In mathematics no reasoning or de- 
monstration-can instruct us about these principles or 
starting points ; so here it is not reason but virtue, 
either natural or acquired by training, that^ teaches 
us to hold right opinions about the priiiciple of 
action. A man* of this character, then; is temperate, 
while a man of opposite character is- profligate. 

But there is a class of people who are apt to be 6 
momentarily deprived of their right senses by passion, 
and who are swayed by passion so far as not to act 

*' t.e. the definitions ; not the arionu, since in Aristotle's 
language b inr^d^ffis, striotlj speaking, involyea the assumption of 
the ezisteBoe of a corresponding object. 
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according to reason, but not so fax that it has become 
part of their nature to believe that they ought to 
pursue pleasures of this kind without limit. These 
are the incontinent, who are better than the profli- 
gate, and not absolutely bad ; for the best part of our 
nature, the principle of right conduct, still survives in 
them. 

^ To these are opposed another class of people who 
are wont to abide by their resolutions, and not to be 
deprived of their senses by passion at least It is 
plain from this, then, that the latter is a good type of 
character, the former not good. 

9. Now, who is to be called" continent ? he who continence 
abides by any kind of reason and: any kind of purpose, wnenS^i 
or he who abides by a right purpose ? And who is to wuh'^ng 
be called incontinent ? i&- it he who abandons any xng a reeoiu- 
kind of purpose and any kind of reason ? is even he 
who abandons a false reason and a wrong purpose to 
be called incontinent ? — a difficidty which we raised 
before* Is it not the case that though " accidentally " 
it may be any kind, yei> "essentially" it is a true 
reason and a right purpose that the one abides by 
and the other abandcms ? For if you choose or pursue 
A for the sake of B, you pursue and choose B 
" essentially," but A " accidentally." But by "essen- 
tially " {Kaff avTo) we mean "absolutely" or "simply" 
(aTrXcac) ; SO that we may say that in. a certain sense 
it may be any kind of opinion, but absoluteljp- or 
simply it is a true opinion, that the one abides by 
and the other abandons. 

But there is another class of persons that are apt 

• 0/. iWjpra,^ 2,. 7^9j 
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to stick to their opinions (I mean those whom we call 
stubborn or obstinate), because they are averse to per- 
suasion and not readily induced to change their mind. 
These bear some resemblance to the continent, as the 
prodigal does to the liberal, and the foolhardy to the 
courageous, but in many respects are different For 
it is changing his mind at the prompting of passion or 
appetite that the continent man dislikes ; he is ready 
enough on occasion to yield to reason : but it is to 
reason especially that the obstinate man will not 
listen, while he often conceives a passion, and is led 
about by his pleasures. 

The opinionated, the ignorant, and the boorish are s 
all obstinate — ^the opinionated from motives of pleasure 
and pain; for they delight in the sense of victory 
when they hold out against argument, and are pained 
if their opinion comes to naught like a decree that 
is set aside. They resemble the incontinent man, 
therefore, rather than the continent. 

Sometimes also people abandon their resolutions 4 
from something else than incontinence, as, for instance, 
Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles. It may 
be said, indeed, that pleasure was his motive in aban- 
doning his resolution : but it was a noble pleasure ; 
for truth was fair in his eyes, but Ulysses had persuaded 
him to lie. For he who acts with pleasure for motive 
is not always either profligate, or worthless, or in- 
continent, but only when his motive is a base 
pleasure. 

Again, there are people whose character it is to 5 
take too little delight in the pleasures of the body, and 
who by reason of this character swerve from reason ; 



I 
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and between these and the incontinent come the con- 
tinent For while the incontinent swerve from reason 
because of an excess, and these because of a deficiency, 
the continent man holds fast and is not turned aside 
by the one or the other. 

But if continence be a good thing, the characters 
that are opposed to it must be bad, as in fact they 
evidently are ; only, since the other extreme is found 
but rarely and in few cases, incontinence comes to 
be regarded as the only opposite of continence, just 
as profligacy comes to be regarded as the only oppo- 
site of temperance. 

6 We often apply names metaphorically ; and so we 
come to speak metaphoricaUy of the continence of 
the temperate man. For it is the nature both of the 
continent and of the temperate man never to do 
anything contrary to reason for the sake of bodily 
pleasures ; but whereas the former has, the latter has 
not bad desires, and whereas the latter is of such a 
nature as to take no delight in what is contrary to 
reason, the former is of such a nature as to take 
deUght in, but not to be swayed by them. 

7 The incontinent and the profligate also resemble 
each other, though they are different: both pursue 
bodily pleasures, but the latter pursues them on 
principle,* while the former does not 

1 10. It is impossible for the same man to be at once ^J'^J^*' 
prudent and incontinent ; for we have shown that a ^JJJ^^^J^** 
man cannot be prudent without being at the same ^^^^ 
time morally good. 



* Literally, thinking that he onghc {oU/mvos dtTy) ; i,e. adopting 
them as his end. 
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Moreover, a man is not made prudent by merely 2 
knowing, but also by being apt to act, and Uie in- 
continent man is not apt to act [as he resolves]. But 
there is nothing rtb prevent a man who is clever at 
calculating means from being incontinent; and so 
people sometimes think a man prudent and yet in- 
continent, because .this cleverness is related to 
prudence in the manner before* explained, and as far 
as reason goes ihey are closely allied, ^though they 
differ in purpose. 

The incontinent man, however, "has knowledge, s 
not as one who knows in the sense of using his know- 
ledge, but as one may know who is asleep or drunk. 

He acts volimtarily (for in a manner he knows 
what he is doing and with what object), and yet is 
not bad : for his purpose is good ; so he is only half 
bad. Moreover, incontinent men are not unjust,t for 
they are not deliberately malicious — some of them 
being apt to swerve from their deliberate resolutions, 
others of melancholic temper and apt to act without 
deliberating at all. An incontinent man, then, may 
be compared to a state which always makes excellent 
decrees and has good laws, but never carries them 
out ; as Anaxandrides jestingly says — 

'* So willed the state that takes no heed of laws." 

The bad man, on the contrary, may be compared to a 4 
state that carries out its laws, but has bad laws. 

• Cf. 8upra, VI. Id, 9. 

t Thongh they do what is nnjnst or wrong. Itmnst be remem- 
bered that above (V. 1, 12-end) it was laid down that <dl vicions 
.action, when yiewed in relation to others, is nnjnst (in the wider 
sense of the term). 
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Both incontinence and continence imply some- 
thing beyond the average character of men ; for the 
one is more steadfast than most men can be, the other 
less. 

Of the several kinds of incontinence, that of the 
melancholic temper is more curable than that of those 
who make resolutions but do not keep them, and that 
which proceeds from custom than that which rests on 
natural infirmity: it is easier to alter one's habit 
than to change one's natura For the very reason 
why habits are hard to change is that they are a sort 
of second nature, as Euenus says — 

'* Train men bnt long enongh to what yon will, 
And that shall be their natnre in the end." 

6 We have now considered the nature of continence 
and incontinence, of hardiness and softness, and the 
relation of these types of character to each other. 



CHAPTERS H — 14. OF PLEASURE. 

1 11. The consideration of pleasure and pain also wemwt 
falls within the scope of the political philosopher, o^^r*^ 
since he has to construct the end by reference to oSmu^ 
which we call, everything good or bad. 

2 Moreover, this is one of the subjects we are bound 
to, discuss ; for we said that moral virtue and vice 
have to do with pleasures and pains, and most people 
say that happiness implies pleasure, which is the 
reason of the name ficucapiog, blessed, from x^^P^^^> ^ 
rejoice. 

8 Now, (1) some people think that no pleasure' is 
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good, either essentially or accidentally, for they say 
that good and pleasure are two distinct things ; (2) 
others think that though some pleasures are good 
most are bad; (3) others, again, think that even 
though all pleasures be good, yet it is impossible that 
the supreme good can be pleasure. 

(1) It is argued that pleasure cannot be good, (a) 4 
because all pleasure is a felt transition to a natural 
state, but a transition or process is always generically 
diflFerent from an end, e.g. the process of building is 
generically different from a house; (6) because the 
temperate man avoids pleasures ; (c) because the pru- 
dent man pursues the painless, not the pleasant ; {d) 
because pleasures impede thinking, and that in pro- 
portion to their intensity (for instance, the sexual 
pleasures: no one engaged therein could think at all) ; 
(e) because there is no art of pleasure, and yet every 
good thing has an art devoted to its production ; (/) 
because pleasure is the pursuit of children and brutes. 

(2) It is argued that not all pleasures are good, 6 
because some are base and disgraceful, and even 
hurtful ; for some pleasant things are unhealthy. 

(3) It is argued that pleasure is not the supreme 
good, because it is not an end, but a process or 
transition. 

Awwtrsto 12. These, then, we may take to be the current i 
^nst'^' opinions on the subject ; but that it does not follow 
li^wS^J. therefrom that pleasure is not good, or even the 
^?^?a^ highest good, may be shown as follows. 
^SmrcfM)« In the first place, since "good" is used in two 
6u<«II£»^* senses ("good in itself" and "relatively good"), 
natures and faculties will be called good in two 
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senses, and so also will motions and processes : and 
when they are called bad, this sometimes means that 
they are bad in themselves, though for particular 
persons not bad but desirable ; sometimes that they 
are bad in themselves and not desirable even for 
particular persons, though desirable occasionally and 
for a little time ; while some of them are not even 
pleasures, though they seem to be — I mean those that 
involve pain and are used medicinally, such as those 
of sick people. 

In the second place, since the term good may be 
applied both to activities and to faculties, those 
activities that restore us to our natural fibe^ties [or 
state] are accidentally pleasant. 

But in the satisfaction of the animal appetites 
that which is active is [not that part which is in 
want, but] the rest of our faculties or of our nature ; * 
for there are pleasures which involve no previous 
pain or appetite, such as the activity of philosophic 
study, wherein our nature is not conscious of any 
want. 

This is corroborated by the fact that while our 
natural wants are being filled we do not take delight 
in the same things which delight us when that process 
has been completed : when the want has been filled 
we take delight in things that are pleasant in them- 
selves, while it is being filled in their opposites ; for 
we then take delight in sharp and bitter things, none 
of which are naturally pleasant or pleasant in them- 

• 0/. infra, 14, 7. I -have frequently in this chapter rendered 
l|is hj f aonlty, in order to express the opposition to iv4pyeia, activity 
or exeroiBe of faculty ; bat no single word is satiflf aotory. 

R 
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selves. The pleasures, then, which these things give 
are not real pleasures; for pleasures are related to one 
another as the things that produce them. 

Again, it does not necessarily follow, as some 8 
maintain, that there is something else better than 
pleasure, as the end is better than the process or 
transition to the end : for a pleasure is not a transi- 
tion, nor does it always even imply a transition ; but 
it is an activity [or exercise of faculty], and itself an 
end : further, it is not in becoming something, but in 
doing something that we feel pleasure: and, lastly, 
the end is not always something different from the 
process or transition, but it is only when something is 
being brought to the completion of its nature that 
this is the case. 

For these reasons it is not proper to say that 
pleasure is a felt transition, but rather that it is an 
exercise of faculties that are in their natural state, 
substituting " unimpeded " for " felt." 

Some people, indeed, think that pleasure is a 
transition, juat because it is in the full sense good, 
supposing that the exercise of faculty is a transition ; 
but it is in fact something different.* 

To urge, again, that some pleasures are bad, because 4 
some pleasant things are unhealthy, is like arguing 
that some things that are healthy are bad for money 
making. Both indeed are bad in this sense, but that 

•' The argument in fall would be thus : pleasure is good ; but 
good is exercise of faculty (iy4py€ia), and this is a process or transi- 
tion (y4vwis) ; .*. pleasure is a transition. But according to 
Aristotle the highest Mp/yna involves no transition or motion at all 
^c/. 14, 8), and in every true hripyua, even when a transition is in- 
Yolred, the end is attained at every moment. GJ. Met. iz. 6. 1048^ 
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does not make them bad in themselves : even philo- 
sophic study is sometimes bad for one's health. 

5 As to pleasure being an impediment to thinkings 
the fact is that neither prudence nor any other faculty 
is impeded by the pleasure proper to its exercise, but 
by other pleasures ; the pleasure derived from study 
and learning will make us study and learn more. 

6 That there should be no art devoted to the pro- 
duction of any kind of pleasure, is but natural; for 
art never produces an activity, but only makes it 
possible : the arts of perfumery and cookery, however, 
are usually considered to be arts of pleasure. 

7 As to the arguments that the temperate man 
avoids pleasure, that the prudent man pursues the 
painless life, and that children and brutes pursue 
pleasure, they may all be met in the same way, viz. 
thus : — 

As we have already explained in what sense all 
pleasures are to be called good in themselves, and in 
what sense not good, we need only say that pleasures 
of a certain kind are pursued by brutes and by chil- 
dren, and that freedom from the corresponding pains is 
pursued by the prudent man — ^the pleasures, namely, 
that involve appetite and pain, i.e, the bodily pleasures 
(for these do so), and excess in them, the deliberate 
pursuit of which constitutes the profligate. These 
pleasures, then, the temperate man avoids; but he 
has pleasures of his own. 
I 13. But all admit that pain is a bad thing and puature u 
undesirable: partly bad in itself, partly bad as mthttpuamre 
some sort an impediment to activity. But that which <« «*« 
is opposed to what is undesirable, in that respect in activity u 
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mgood. which it is undesirable and bad, is good. It follows, 
tkath^ppi- then, that pleasure is a good thing. And this argu- 
pUcuoMi. ment cannot be met, as Speusippus tried to meet it, 
pleasures vot hj the analogy of the greater which is opposed to 
pleasures, the equal as well as to the less; for no one would 
say that pleasure is essentially a bad thing * 

Moreover, there is no reason why a certain kind 2 
of pleasure should not be the supreme good, even 
though some kinds be bad, just as there is no reason 
why a certain kind of knowledge should not be, 
though some kinds be bad. Nay, perhaps we ought 
rather to say that since every formed faculty admits 
of unimpeded exercise, it follows that, whether hap- 
piness be the exercise of all these faculties, or of 
some one of them, that exercise must necessarily be 
most desirable when unimpeded: but unimpeded 
exercise of faculty is pleasure : a certain kind of plea- 
sure, therefore, will be the supreme good, even though 
most pleasures should turn out to be bad in themselves. 
And on this account all men suppose that the 
happy life is a pleasant one, and that happiness in- 
volves pleasure : and the supposition is reasonable ; for 
no exercise of a faculty is complete if it be impeded ; 
but happiness we reckon among complete things; and 
so, if he is to be happy, a man must have the goods 
of the body and external goods and good fortune, 
in order that the exercise of his faculties may not 

* The argnxment is, " Pleasure is good because it is the opposite 
of pain, which is eyil." "No," says Spensippas; "it is neither 
pleasure nor pain, bnt the nentral state, which is opposite to both, 
that is good." " No," replies Aristotle, " for then pleasure will be 
bad." 
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3 be impeded. And those who say that though a man 
be put to the rack and overwhehned by misfortune, 
he is happy if only he be good, whether they know 
it or not, talk nonsense. 

4 Because fortune is a necessary condition, some 
people consider good fortune to be identical with 
happiness ; but it is not really so, for good fortune 
itself, if excessive, is an impediment, and is then, 
perhaps, no longer to be called good fortune; for 
good fortune can only be defined by its relation to 
happiness. 

5 Again, the fact that all animals and men pursue 
pleasure is some indication that it is in some way 
the highest good : 

** Not whoUy lost can e*er that saying be 
Which many peoples share." 

6 But as the nature of man and the best develop- 
ment of his faculties neither are nor are thought 
to be the same for all, so the pleasure which men 
pursue is not always the same, though all pursue 
pleasure. Yet, perhaps, they do in fact pursue a 
pleasure different from that which they fancy they 
pursue and would say they pursue — ^a pleasure which 
is one and the same for all. For all beings have 
something divine implanted in them by nature. 

But bodily pleasures have come to be regarded 
as the sole claimants to the title of pleasure, because 
they are oftenest attained and are shared by all ; these 
then, as the only pleasures they know, men fancy to 
be the only pleasures that are. 

7 But it is plain that unless pleasure — ^that is, unim- 
peded exercise of the faculties — ^be good, we can no 
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longer say that the happy man leads a pleasant life ; 
for why should he need it if it be not good ? Nay, 
he may just as well lead a painful life : for pain is 
neither bad nor good, if pleasure be neither; so why 
should he avoid pain ? The life of the good man, 
then, would be no pleasanter than others unless the 
exercise of his faculties were pleasanter. 
ofthi 14. Those who say that though some pleasures i 

smJiant ATQ vcry dcsirable — to wit, noble pleasures — the 
twn betujeen plcasures of the body, with which the profligate is 
oSd* concerned, are not desirable, shoidd consider the 

^Suant. ^ nature of these pleasures of the body. Why [if they 2 
are bad] are the opposite pains bad ? for the opposite 
of bad is good. Are we to say that the " necessary " 
pleasures are good in the sense that what is not bad 
is good ? or are they good up to a certain point ? 

Those faculties and those motions or activities 
which do not admit of excess beyond what is good,* 
do not admit of excessive pleasure; but those which 
admit of excess admit also of excessive pleasure. 
Now, bodily goods admit of excess, and the bad man 
is bad because he pursues this excess, not merely 
because he pursues the necessary pleasures ; for men 
always take some delight in meat, and drink, and 
the gratification of the sexual appetite, but not 
always as they ought. But with pain the case is . 
reversed : not merely the excess of pain, but pain 
generally is to be avoided ; t for the opposite of exces- 

* YirtnonB facilities and activities (II. 6, 20) do not admit 
of excess, becatise by their very nature they are right and occupy 
the mean ; too mnch of them wonld be a contradiction in terms. 
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sive pleasure is not painful^ except to the man who 
pursues the excess.* 

But we ought to state not only the truth, but 
also the cause of the error ; for this helps to produce 
conviction, as, when something has been pointed out 
to us which would naturally make that seem true 
which is not, we are more ready to believe the truth. 
And so we must say why it is that the bodily 
pleasures seem more desirable. 

First of all, then, it is because of its efficacy in 
expelling pain, and because of the excessiveness of 
the pain to which it is regarded as an antidote, that 
men pursue excessive pleasure and bodily pleasure 
generally. But these remedies produce an intense 
feeling, and so are pursued, because they appear in 
strong contrast to the opposite pain. 

(The reasons why pleasure is thought to be not 
good are two, as we said before: (1) some pleasures 
are the manifestation of' a nature that is bad either 
from birth, as with brutes, or by habit, as with 
bad men: (2) the remedial pleasures imply want> 
and it is better to be in a [natural] state than in 
a transition to such a state ; but these pleasures are 
felt while a want in us is being filled up, and therefore 
they are only accidentally good.t) 

* Fain generally (^\«») Ib bad, to be avoided. 

Objection: The pain of foregoing eertain excessive pleasures 
is not to be avoided. 

Answer : The opposite of these excessive pleasures, %.e, the fore- 
going them, is not painfnl to the virtnons man, bnt only to him who 
sets his heart npon them, %,e, to a vioions or incontinent man. 

t As these words disturb the order of the argument, I have, 
following Bamsauer, put them in brackets ; but I see no sufficient 
xeason for regarding them as spurious. 
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Again^ these pleasures are pursued because of 5 
their intensity by those who are unable to take 
delight in other pleasures ; iii\xa we see people make 
themselves thirsty on purpose. When the pleasures 
they pursue are harmless^ we do not blame them 
(thougjb when they are hurtful the pursuit is bad) ; for 
they have no other sources of enjoyment, and the 
neutral state is painfiil to many because of their 
nature : for an animal is always labouring, as physical 
science teaches, telling us that seeing and hearing is 
labour and pain, only we are all used to it, as the 
sajdng is. And thus in youth, because they are 6 
growing, men are in a state resembling drunkenness ; 
and youth is pleasant. But people of a melancholic 
nature are always wanting something to restore their 
balance; for their bodies are always vexing them 
because of their peculiar temperament, and they are 
always in a state of violent desire. But pain is ex- 
pelled either by the opposite pleasure or by any 
pleasure, if it be suflSciently strong ; and this is the 
reason why such men become profligate and worthless. 

But pleasures that have no antecedent pain do not 
admit of excess. These are the pleasures derived from 7 
things that are naturally and not merely accidentally 
pleasant. I call those things accidentally pleasant that 
have a restorative effect; for as the restoration cannot 
take place unless that part of the system which remains 
healthy be in some way active, the restoration itself 
seems pleasant : but I c^l those things naturally plea- 
sant that stimulate the activity of a healthy system.* 

♦ Cf. aupra, 12, 2. 

I am sick and take medioine, hnngrj and take food (which 
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8 But notbing can continae to give us uninter- 
rupted pleasure, because our nature is not simple, 
but contains a second element wbich makes us mortal 
beings ; * so tbat if the one element be active in any 
way, this is contrary to the nature of the other 
element, but when the two elements are in equili- 
brium, what we do seems neither painful nor pleasant; 
for if there were a being whose nature were simple, 
the same activity would be always most pleasant to 
him. And on this account God always enjoys one 
simple pleasure; for besides the activity of move- 
ment, there is also activity without movement, and 
rest admits of truer pleasure than motion. But 
change is ''the sweetest of all things," as the poet 
says, because of a certain badness in us : for just as 
it is the bad man who is especially apt to change, 
so is it the bad nature that needs change; for it 
is neither simple nor good. 

seems to be here inolnded under medicine) ; bat neither the drag 
nor the food can of themselves care me and restore the balance of 
mj system — thej most be assimilated (for the body is not like a jar 
that can be filled merely by ponring water from another jar), %,e. part 
of my system mast remain in its normal state and operate in its 
normal manner. Bat this operation, this ivipyaa riis Koerk ^{taw t^€»s, 
is pleasure (by the definition given above, 12, 8), and in ignorance 
of the process we transfer the pleasore to the medicine and call it 
pleasant. The weakness of this accoant is that it overlooks the 
fact that, thbagh the medidne cannot itself care withoat the 
operation of rris Karit ^Icw clews, yet on the other hand this c|is, 
this faculty, cannot operate in this manner withoat this stimulus ; 
so that there seems to be no reason why the medicine, as setting 
up an 4v4py€ia rrjs icor^ ^^w c|€«s, should not itself be called «p6<r€i 
4iB6. But the whole passage rests on the assumption that there can 
be activity withoat stimulus, i.e. without want — an assumption 
which has become inconceivable to us. 
♦ Cf. X. 7, 8. 
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We have now considered continence and incon- f > 

tinence, and pleasure and pain^ and have explained 
what each is, and how some of them are good and t 

some bad. It remains to consider friendship. i 



«? 
I 



BOOK VIIL 

rRIENDSHIP OR LOVE. 

1 1. After the foregoing, a discussion of friendship vwt^f 
will naturally follow, as it is a sort of virtue, or at mewMei 
least implies virtue, and is, moreover, most necessary ««»«*« »<• 
to our life. For no one would care to live without 
friends, though he had all other good things. Indeed, 
it is when a man is rich, and has got power and 
authority, that he seems most of aJl to stand in need of 
friends ; for what is the use of all this prosperity if he 
have no opportunity for benevolence, which is most 
frequently and most commendably displayed towards 
friends ? or how could his position be maintained and 
preserved without friends ? for the greater it is, the 
2 more is it exposed to danger. In poverty and all 
other misfortunes, again, we regard our friends as our 
only refuge. We need friends when we are young 
to keep us from error, when we get old to tend upon 
us and to carry out those plans which we have not 
strength to execute ourselves, and in the prime of 
life to help us in noble deeds — '*two together" [as 
Homer says] ; for thus we are more efficient both in 
thought and in action. ^ ( • ''' ^ ^ - ^ ' -. t <.4 « ^ Vw^^-^ ^ ' 

8 Love seems to be implanted by nature in the 
parent towards the offspring, and in the offspring 
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towards the parent, not only among men, but also 
among birds and most animals ; and in those of the 
same race towards one another, among men especially 
— ^for which reason we commend those who love their 
fellow-men. And when one travels one may see how 
man is always akin to. and dear to man. 

Again, it seems that friendship is the bond that 4 
holds states together, and that lawgivers are even 
more eager to secure it than justice. For concord 
beaxs a certain resemblance to friendship, and it 
is concord that they especially wish to retain, and 
dissension that they especially wish to banish as an 
enemy. If citizens be Mends, they have no need 
of justice, but though they be just, they need friend- 
ship or love also; indeed, the completest realization 
of justice * seems to be the realization of friendship 
ot love also. 

Moreover, friendship is not only an indispensable, 6 
but also a beautiful or noble thing : for we commend 
those who love their friends, and to have many 
friends is thought to be a noble thing; and some 
even t hink that a gqodjaan is the same as a &iend.t 

But there are not a few differences of oplmon 6 
about the matter. Some hold that it is a kind of 
likeness, and that those who are like one another are 
friends ; and this is the origin of " Like to like," and 
"Birds of a feather flock together," J and other similar 
sayings. Others, on the contrary, say that " two of 
a trade never agrea" § 

• TW iucalw rh fjJXurra, ae, rh hrifuc4s : c/. V. 10, and VI. 11, 2. 
t Cy. Plato, Eep., 884. X Literally, " Crow to crow." 

§ Literally, " say that all who thus resemble one another are to 
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Others go deeper into these questions, and into 
the causes of the phenomena ; Euripides, fbr instance 

says — 

*' The parched earth loves the rain, 
And the high heaven, with moisture laden, loves 
Earthwards to fall." 

Heraclitus also says, "Opposites fit together," and 
« Out of discordant elements comes the fairest har- 
mony," and " It is by battle that all things come into 
the world." Others, and notably Empedocles, take 
the opposite view, and say that like desires like. 

Of these diflSiculties, all that refer to the constitu- 
tion of the universe may be dismissed (for they do not 
properly concern our present inquiry) ; but those that 
refer to human nature, and are intimately connected 
with man's character and affections, we wiU discuss 
—as, for instance, whether friendship can exist in all 
men, or whether it is impossible for men to be friends 
if they are bad, and whether there be one form of 
friendship or rather many. For those who suppose 
that there is only one kind of friendship, because 
it admits of degrees, go upon insufficient grounda 
Things that differ in kind may differ also in degree 
(But we have already spoken about this point.*) 

2. Perhaps these difficulties will be cleared up if 555^^'*** 
we first ascertain what is the nature of the lovable. *J§>- ^ ^^ 
For it seems that we do not love anything, hut ^^fi*^- 
only the lovable, and that the lovable is either 
good or pleasant or useful. But useful would appear 

one another like potters," alluding to the saying of Hesiod, — 

Kal K€pafi€iis Kepafiei Kor ^ci Ktd riicrovt t4kto9v — 
" Potter qnarrels with potter, and carpenter with carpenter." 
* See Bam saner. 
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to mean, that which helps us to get something good, 
or some pleasure ; so that the good and the pleasant 
only would be loved as ends. 

Now, do men love what is good, or what is good 2 
for themselves ? for there is sometimes a discrepancy 
between these two. 

The same question may be asked about the 
pleasant. 

It seems that each man loves what is good for 
himself, and that, while the good is lovable in itself, 
that is lovable to each man which is good for him. 
It may be said that each man loves not what is 
really good for him, but what seems good for him. 
But this will make no difference ; for the lovable we 
are speaking of will then be the apparently lovable. 

The motives of love being thus threefold, the love 3 
of inanimate things is not called friendship. For 
there is no return of affection here, nor any wish for 
the good of the object : it would be absurd to wish 
well to wine, for instance ; at the most, we wish that 
it may keep well, in order that we may have it. 
But it is commonly said that we must wish our 
friend's good for his own sake. One who thus wishes 
the good of another is called a well-wisher, when the 
wish is not reciprocated; when the well-wishing is 
mutual, it is called friendship. 

But ought we not to add that each must be aware 4 
of the other's well-wishing ? For a man often wishes 
well to those whom he has never seen, but supposes 
to be good or useful men ; and one of these may have 
the same sentiments towards him. These two, then, 
are plainly well-wishers one of another; but how 
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could one call them friends when each is unaware of 
the other's feelings ? 

In order to be friends, then^ they must be well- 
wishers one of another, i.e. must wish each other's 
good from one of the three motives above mentioned, 
and be aware of each other's feelings. 

3. But these three motives are specifically difierent Three kindt 
from one another ; the several afiections and friend- sMp, cmre^ 
ships based upon them, therefore, will also be specific- the th^ 
ally difierent. The kinds of friendship accordingly Feifect 
are three, being equal in number to the motives otthatwhou 

- -_ -iii-i-/* motive i» 

love; for any one of these may be the basis of a, the good, 
mutual afiection of which each is aware. 

Now, those who love one another wish each 
other's good in respect of that which is the motive 
of their love. Those, therefore, whose love for one 
another is based on the useful, do not love each 
other for what they are, but only in so far as each 
gets some good from the other. 

It is the same also with those whose afiection is 
based on pleasure ; people care for a wit, for instance, 
not for what he is, but as the source of pleasure to 
themselves. 

Those, then, whose love is based on the useful care 
for each other on the ground of their own good, and 
those whose love is based on pleasure care for each 
other on the ground of what is pleasant to them- 
selves, each loving the other, not as being what he is, 
but as useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, then, are " accidental ; " for the 
object of affection is loved, not as being the person or 
character that he is, but as the source of some good 
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or some pleasure. Friendships of this kind, therefore, 3 
are easily dissolved, as the persons do not continue 
unchanged ; for if they cease to be pleasant or usefiil 
to one another, their love ceases. But the useful is 
nothing permanent, but varies f5rom time to time. 
On the disappearance, therefore, of that which was the 
motive of their friendship, the friendship itself is dis- 
solved, since it existed solely with a view to that. 

Friendship of this kind seems especially to be 4 
found among elderly men (for at that time of life men 
pursue the useful rather than the pleasant) and those 
middle-aged and young men who have a keen eye to 
what is profitable. But friends of this kind do not 
generally even live together ; for sometimes they are 
by no means pleasant (nor indeed do they want such 
constant intercourse with others, unless they are use- 
ful) ; for they make themselves pleasant only just so 
far as they have hopes of getting something good 
thereby. 

With these friendships is generally classed the kind 
of friendship that exists between host and guest.* 

The friendship of young men is thought to be 6 
based on pleasiu*e; for young men live by impulse, 
and, for the most part, pursue what is pleasant to 
themselves and what is immediately present. But 
the things in which they take pleasure change as 
they advance in y«^rs. They are quick to make 
friendships, therefore, and quick to drop them; for 

* A family of importance in a Greek state was nsnally connected 
by ties of hospitality with other families in other states : persons 
80 connected were not 4>^Xoi, not strictly friends, since they lived 
Apart; bat ^dyoi, for which there is no English equivalent. 
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their friendship changes as the object which pleases 
them changes ; and pleasure of this kind is liable to 
rapid alteration. 

Moreover, young men are apt to fall in love ; for 
love is, for the most part, a matter of impulse and 
based on pleasure: so they fall in love, and again 
soon cease to love, passing from one state to the^^ 
other many times in one day. 

Friends of this kind wish to spend their time 
together and to live together; for thus they attain 
the object of their friendship. 

6 But the perfect kind of friendship is that of good 
men who resemble one another in virtue. For they 
both alike wish well to one another as good men, 
and it is their essential character to be good men. 
And those who wish well to their friends for the 
friends' sake are friends in the truest sense ; for they 
have these sentiments towards each other as being 
what they are, and not in an accidental way : their 
friendship, therefore, lasts as long as their virtue, and 
that is a lasting thing. 

Again, each is both good simply and good to his 
friend; for it is true of good men that they are both 
good simply and also useful to one another. 

In like manner they are pleasant too; for good 
men are both pleasant in themselves and pleasant to 
one another : for every kind of character takes delight 
in the acts that are proper to it and those that re- 
semble these ; but the acts of good men are the same 
or similar. 

7 This kind of friendship, then, is lasting, as we 
might expect, since it unites in itself all the con- 

s 
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ditions of true friendship. For every friendship has 
for its motive some good or some pleasure (whether 
it be such in itself or relatively to the person who 
loves), and is founded upon some similarity: but 
in this case all the requisite characteristics belong to 
the friends in their own nature; for here there is 
similarity and the rest, viz. what is good simply and 
pleasant simply, and these are the most lovable 
things : and so it is between persons of this sort that 
the truest and best love and friendship is found. 

It is but natural that such friendships should be 8 
uncommon, as such people are rare. Such a friend- 
ship, moreover, requires long and familiar inter- 
course. For, as the proverb says, it is impossible for 
people to know one another till they have consumed 
the requisite quantity of salt together. Nor can 
they accept one another as friends, or be friends, till 
each show and approve himself to the other as 
worthy to be loved Those who quickly come to 9 
treat one another like friends may wish to be friends, 
but are not really friends, unless they not only are 
lovable, but know each other to be so ; a wish to be 
friends may be of rapid growth, but not friendship. 

This kind of friendship, then, is complete in 
respect of duration and in all other points, and that 
which each gets from the other is in all respects 
identical or similar, as should be the case with friends. 
n^^iken 4. The friendship of which pleasure is the motive x 

ynpiesnt Dcars somc resemblance to the loregomg; for good 
men, too, are pleasant to each other. So also does 
that of which the useful is the motive ; for good men 
are useful also to one another. And in these cases, 
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too, the friendship is most likely to endure when that 
which each gets from the other is the same (e.g. 
pleasure)^ and not only the same, but arising from 
the same source — a friendship between two wits, for 
instance, rather than one between a lover and his be- 
loved. For the source of pleasure in the latter case is 
not the same for both : the lover delights to look upon 
his beloved, the beloved likes to have attentions paid 
him; but when the bloom of youth is gone, the 
friendship sometimes vanishes also ; for the one 
misses the beauty that used to please him, the other 
misses the attentions. But, on the other hand, they 
frequently continue friends, i.e. when their inter- 
course has brought them to care for each other's 
characters, and they are similar in character. 

2 Those who in matters of love exchange not pleasure 
but profit, are less truly and less permanently friends. 
The friendship whose motive is profit ceases when 
the advantage ceases; for it was not one another 
that they loved, but the profit. 

For pleasure, then, or for profit it is possible even 
for bad men to be friends with one another, and good 
men with bad, and those who are neither with people 
J of any kind, but it is evident that the friendship in 

which each loves the other for himself is only possible 
between good men ; for bad men take no delight in 
each other unless some advantage is to be gained. 

3 The friendship of good men, again, is the only one 
that can defy calumny ; for people are not ready to 
accept the testimony of any one else against him 
whom themselves have tested. Such friendship also 
implies mutual trust, and the certainty that neither 
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would ever wrong the other, and all else that is im- 
plied in trae friendship; while in other friendships 
there is no such security. 

For since men also apply the term friends to 4 
those who love one another for profit's sake, as hap- 
pens with states (for expediency is thought to be the 
ground on which states make alliances), and also ix> 
those who love one another for pleasure's sake, as 
children do, perhaps we too ought to apply the name 
to such people, and to speak of several kinds of friend- 
ship — firstly, in the primary and strict sense of the 
word, the friendship of good men as such; secondly, 
the other kinds that are so called because of a resem- 
blance to this : for these other people are called friends 
in so far as their relation involves some element of 
good, which constitutes a resemblance; for the pleasant, 
too, is good to those who love pleasant things. But 5 
these two latter kinds are not apt to coincide ; nor do 
the same people become friends for the sake both of 
profit and pleasure ; for such accidental properties 
are not apt to be combined in one subject. 

Now that we have distinguished these several 6 
kinds of friendship, we may say that bad men will 
be friends for the sake of pleasure or profit, resembling 
true friends in this respect, while good men, when they 
are friends, love each other for what they are, i.e. as 
good men. These, then, we say, are friends simply ; 
the others are friends accidentally and so fax as they 
resemble these. 

6. But just as with regard to the virtues we 1 



SStSSS^*^ distinguish excellence of character or faculty from 
fi^USi^. excellence manifested, so is it also with friendship: 
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when friends are living together, they take pleasure 
in, and do good to, each other ; when they are asleep 
or at a distance from one another, they are not acting 
as Mends, but they have the disposition which, if 
manifested, issues in friendly acts ; for distance does 
not destroy friendship simply, but the manifestation 
of friendship. But if the absence be prolonged, it is 
thought to obliterate even friendship ; whence the 
saying — 

'' Full many a friendship hath ere now been loosed 
By laok of oonverse." 

Old men do not seem apt to make friends, nor 
morose men ; for there is littie in them that can give 
pleasure : but no one can pass his days in intercourse 
with what is painful or not pleasant ; for our nature 
seems, above all things, to shun the painful and seek 
the pleasant. 

Those who accept each other's company, but do 
not live together, seem to be rather well-wishers than 
friends. For there is nothing so characteristic of 
friendship as living together : * those who need help 
seek it thus, but even those who are happy desire 
company; for a solitary life suits them least of all 
men. But people cannot live together unless they 
are pleasant to each other, nor unless they take de- 
light in the same things, which seems to be a neces- 
sary condition of comradeship. 

The truest friendship, then, is that which exists 
between good men, as we have said again and again. 

* To a Greek, of conrse, this does not necessarily imply living 
under the same roof, as it does to ns with our rery different con- 
ditions of life. 
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For that, it seems, is lovable and desirable which is 
good or pleasant in itself, but to each man that which 
is good or pleasant to him ; and the friendship of good 
men for one another rests on both these grounds. 

But it seems that while love is a feeling, friend- 
'Ship is a habit or trained faculty. For inanimate 
things can equally well be the object of love, but 
the love of friends for one another implies purpose, 
and purpose proceeds from a habit or trained faculty. 
And in wishing well for their sakes to those they 
love, they are swayed not by feeling, but by habit. 
Again, in loving a friend they love what is good for 
themselves; for he who gains a good man for his 
friend gains something that is good for himself. 
Each then, loves what is good for himself, and what 
he gives in good wishes and pleasure is equal to 
what he gets; for equality is friendliness, as they 
say. All these characteristics, then, are found in the 
highest degree in the friendship of good men. 
AipoffiNeto 6. Morose men and elderly men are less apt 

Jutoe many 

true friendi, to make fiicnds in proportion as they are harsher 
in temper, and take less pleasure in society; for 
delight in society seems to be, more than anything 
else, characteristic of friendship and productive of it. 
So young men are quick to make friends, but not old 
men (for people do not make friends with those who 
do not please them), nor morose men. Such people 
may, indeed, be well-wishers, for they wish each other 
good and help each other in need; but they are by 
no means friends, since they do not live with nor 
delight in each other, which things are thought to be, 
more than anything else, characteristic of friendship. 
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2 It is impossible to have friendship, in the full 
sense of the word, for many people at the same time, 
just as it is impossible to be in love with many- 
persons at once ; for it seems to be something intense, 
which may naturally be felt for one person, while it 
is not easy for one man to find at one time many 
very agreeable persons, perhaps not many good 

8 ones. Moreover, they must have tested and become 
accustomed to each other, which is a matter of great 
difficulty. But in the way of profit or pleasure, it is 
quite possible to find many * agreeable persons ; for 
such people are not rare, and their services can be 
rendered in' a short time. 

4 Of these other kinds, that which more nearly 
resembles true friendship is that whose motive is 
pleasure, when each renders the same service to the 
other, and both take pleasure in one another, or in 
the same things, such as young men's friendships 
are wont to be; for a generous spirit is commoner 
in them than in others. But the friendship whose 
motive is utility is the friendship of sordid souls. 
Those who are happy do not need useful, but pleasant 
friends ; it is people to live with that "they want, and 
though they may fon a short time put up with what 
is painfcd, yet no one could endure anything con- 
tinually, not even the good itself, if it were painful 
to him; so they require that their friends shall be 
pleasant. But they ought, we may say, to require that 
they shall be good as well as pleasant, and good for 
them ; then all the characteristics of a friend will be 
combined. 

^ Beading woWohs, 
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People in exalted positions seem to make distinct 5 
classes of friends. They have some who are useful, 
and others who are pleasant, but seldom any that 
unite both these qualities; for they do not seek for 
people who are at once agreeable and virtuous, or 
people who can be useful to them in noble actions, 
but they seek for witty persons to satisfy their 
craving for pleasure, while for other purposes they 
choose men who are clever at carrying out their 
instructions: but these two qualities are seldom 
united in one person. 

The good man, indeed, as we have already said, 6 
is both pleasant and useful; but such a man does 
not make friends with a man in a superior station, 
unless he allows himself inferior in virtue :* only thus 
does he meet the good man on equal termis, being 
inferior in one respect in the same ratio as he is 
superior in another. But great men are by no means 
wont to behave in this manner. 

In the friendships hitherto spoken of the persons 7 
are equal, for they do the same and wish the same 
for each other, or else exchange equal quantities of 
different things, as pleasure for profit (We have 
already explained that the latter less deserve the 
name of friendship, and are less lasting than the 
former kind. We may even say that, being at once 

* ThQ words t» fi^ koI tj ip^r^ (nrtpixv^^"'^ literally mean *' nnless 
he also be snrpassed ui yirtue." Who is '^ he " P Not the former, for 6 
ewovZcuoSt the ideally good man, oaniiot be surpassed in yirtne ; there- 
fore the latter — ^the great man, the tyrant, king or prince. The 
whole passage displays a decided omimua against princes (perhaps, 
as Stahr suggests, a reminiscenoe of experiences in the Macedonian 
oonrt). 
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both like it and unlike it, they seem both to be and 
not to be friendships. On the ground of their re- 
semblance to the friendship that is baaed on yirtue, 
they seem to be friendships ; for one involves pleasure, 
the other profit, both of which belong to true friend- 
ship ; but, again, inasmuch as it is beyond calumny 
and is lasting, while they are liable to rapid change 
and different in many other respects, they seem 
not to be friendships because of their unlikeness 
toil) 

1 7. But, besides these, there is another kind of or/rfcnd- 
friendship, in which the persons are unequal^ as that unequal 

periont ond 

of a father for a son, and generally of an elder for 'o.ittruieqf 

^ •' proportion. 

younger person, or of a man for a woman, or of a ¥^^^ 
ruler of any kind for a subject. ^^^ 

These also are different from one another; for 
that of parent for child is not the same as that of 
ruler for subject, nor even that of father for son the 
same as that of son for fiEither, nor that of man for 
woman the same as that of woman for man. For 
each of these classes has a different excellence and a 
different function, and the grounds of their affection 
are different; therefore their love and their friendship 
also are different. What each does for the other, then, 
is not the same, nor should they expect it to be the 
same ; but when children give to their parents what 
they owe to those who begat them, and parents give 
to their sons what they owe to their children^ then 
such friendship will be lasting, and what it ought 

2 to be. But in all friendships based on inequality, 
the love on either side should be proportional — I 
mean that the better of the two (and the more useful. 
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and so on in each case) should receive more love than 
he gives; for when love is proportioned to desert, 
then there is established a sort of equality, which 
seems to be a necessary condition of friendship. 

But there seems to be a difference between the 3 
equality that prevails in the sphere of justice and 
that which prevails in friendship : for in the sphere 
of justice the primary sense of " equal " [or " fair," 
Uov] is "proportionate to merit," and "equal in 
quantity" is only the secondary sense ; but in friend- 
ship " equal in quantity " is the primary, and " pro- 
portionate to merit" the secondary sense.* 

This is phdnly seen in cases where there comes to 4 
be a great distance between the persons in virtue, or 
vice, or wealth, or in any other respect ; for they no 
longer are, nor expect to be, friends. It is most 
plainly seen in the case of the gods ; for they have 
the greatest superiority in all good things. But it is 
seen also in the case of princes ; for here also those 
who are greatly inferior do not claim their friend- 
ship ; nor do people of no consideration expect to be 
friends with the best and wisest in the state. It is 5 
impossible accurately to determine the limits within 
which friendship may subsist in such cases : many 
things may be taken away, and it may remain ; but 

* The general role of jnstioe is that what different people re- 
oeiye is different, being proportionate to their respective merits (rh 
jcar* ii^lay X<rov^ or Ic^s \^uy : c/. V. 3, 6, 5, 6 and 17) ; in exceptional 
oases, when the merits of the persons are the same, what they reoeiye 
is eqnal (r^ jcor* i^laif becomes rh jcar& iroahp laop). Bnt friendship 
in the primary sense is friendship between equals, so that the general 
mle here is that both give and take eqnal amounts of love, etc. ; in 
the exceptional case of inequality between the persons, the amonnts 
must be proportionate. 
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again, if a person be very far removed, as God is, it 
can no longer be. 
6 This has suggested the objection that, after all, a 
friend does not wish his friend the greatest of all 
goods, that he should become a god; for then he 
would lose a friend — that is, a good ; for a friend is a 
good thing. If then we were right in saying that a 
friend wishes good to his friend for his (the friend's) 
sake, we must add, "the friend remaining what he 
is:" so far as is compatible with his being a man, he 
will wish him the greatest good — but perhaps not 
everything that is good ; for every man wishes good 
most of all to himself. 

1 8. Most people seem, from a desire for honour, to ofioving 

and being 

• Wish to be loved rather than to love, and on this ^<»«*- 
account most men are fond of flatterers ; for a flatterer 
is an inferior friend, or pretends to be so and to love 
more than he is loved: but being loved is thought to 
come near to being honoured^ and that most men 
strive for. 

2 But they seem to desire honour not for its own 
sake, but accidentally : it is expectation that makes 
most men delight in being honoured by those in 
authority ; for they hope to get from them anything 
they may want : they delight in this honour, there- 
fore, as a token of good things to coma On the 
other hand, those who desire the honour or respect of 
good men and men who know, are anxious to confirm 
their own opinion of themselves ; they rejoice, there- 
fore, in the assurance of their worth which they 
gain from confidence in the judgment of those who 
declare iti 
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But^)en delight in being, loved for its own sake; 
wherefore it would seem that being loved is better 
than being honoured, and that Mendship is desirable 
for its own sake. 

Friendship, however, seems to lie in the loving, 3 
rather than in the being loved. This is shown by the 
deUght that mothers take in loving ; for some give 
their children to others to rear, and love them since 
they know them, but do not look for love in return, 
if it be impossible to have both, being content to see 
their children doing well, and loving them, though 
they receive from them, in their ignorance, nothing of 
what is due to a mother. 

I Since friendship lies more in loving [than in being 4 

y loved], and since we praise those who love their 
friends, it would seem that the virtue of a friend is 
to love, so that when people love each other in pro- 
portion to their worth, they are hating friends, aud 

. theirs is a lasting friendship. 

This is also the way in which persons who are 6 
unequal can be most truly friends ; for thus they will 
make themselves equal : but equality and similarity 

those who resemble each other in virtue ; for such 
men, being little liable to change, continue as they 
were in themselves and to one another, and do not 
ask anything unworthy of one another, or do any- 
thing unworthy for one another— nay, rather restrain 
one another from anything of the sort ; for it is charac- 
teristic of a good man neither to go wrong himself, 
nor to let his friend go wrong. 

Bad men on the other hand [as friends] have no 
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stability : for they do not even continue like them- 
selves; but for a short space they become friends, 
rejoicing in each other's wickedness. 

6 Those, however, who are useful and agreeable to 
one another continue friends longer, i.e. so long as 
they continue to furnish pleasure or profit. 

The friendship whose motive is utility seems, more 
than any other kind, to be a union of opposites, as of 
rich and poor, ignorant and learned ; for when a man 
wants a thing, in his desire to get it he will give 
something else in exchange. And perhaps we might 
include the lover and his beloved, the beautiful and 
the ugly person, in this class. And this is the 
reason why lovers often make themselves ridiculous 
by claiming to be loved as they love ; if they were 
equally lovable they might perhaps claim it, but 
when there is nothing lovable about them the claim 
is absurd. 

7 But perhaps nothing desires its opposite as such 
but only accidentally, the desire being really for the 
mean which is between the two ; for this is good. 
For the dry, for instance, it is good not to become wet, 
but to come to the intermediate state, and so with the 
hot, and with the rest of these opposite^ But we 
may dismiss these questions; for, indeed, they are 
somewhat foreign to our present purposa 

1 9. It seems, as we said at the outset, that the sub> Bvay 
ject-matter and occasion of friendship and of justice ^^twn/orm 
are the same. Every community or association, it is cuqfjuttiS 
thought, gives some occasion for justice, and also for ore nrnmed 
friendship ; at least, people address as friends their ««m^ 
partners in a voyage or campaign, and so on with 
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other associationa To what extent soever they are 
partners, to that extent is there occasion for Mendship ; 
for to that extent is there occasion for justice. 

Moreover, *' friends' goods are common property/' 
says the proverb rightly ; for friendship implies com- 
munity. Brothers, indeed, and comrades have all 2 
things in common : other friends have certain definite 
things in common, some more and some less; for 
friendships also differ in degrea But what justice 
requires is also different in different cases ; it does not 
require from parents towards children, for instance, 
the same as from brothers towards one another, nor 
from comrades the same as froin feUow-citizens, and 
so on through the other kinds of friendship. 

Injustice also assumes different forms in these 8 
several relations, and increases according to the 
degree of friendship ; e,g. it is a grosser wrong to rob 
a comrade than a fellow-citizen, and to refuse help to 
a brother than to a stranger, and to strike one's father 
than to strike any other man. The claims of justice, 
in fact, are such as to increase as friendship increases, 
both having the same fi^d and growing pari paaatju 

But all kinds of association or community seem to 4 
be, as it were, parts of the political community or 
association of citizens. For in all of them men join 
together with a view to some common interest, and 
in pursuit of some one or other of the things they 
need for their life. But the association of citizens 
seems both originally to have been instituted and to 
continue for the sake of common interests; for this 
is what legislators aim at, and that whibh is for the 
common interest of all is said to be just 
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5 Thus all other associations seem to aim at some 
particular advantage, e.g. sailors work together for a 
successful voyage, with a view to making money or 
something of that sort ; soldiers for a successful cam- 
paign, whether their ulterior end be riches, or victory, 
or the founding of a state ; and so it is with the mem- 
bers of a tribe or a deme. Some associations, again, 
seem to have pleasure for their object, as when men 
join together for a feast or a club dinner; for the 
object here is feasting and company. But all these 
associations seem to be subordinate to the associa- 
tion of citizens ; for the association of citizens seems 
to have for its aim, hot the interests of the moment, 
but the interests of our whole life, even when its 
members celebrate festivals and hold gatherings 
on such occasions, and render honour to the gods, 
and provide recreation and amusement for them- 
selves.* For the ancient festivals and assemblies 
seem to take place after the gathering in of the harvest, 
being of the nature of a dedication of the first-fruits, 
as it was at these seasons that people had most 
leisure. 

6 All associations, then, seem to be parts of the 
association of citizens; and the several kinds of 
friendship will correspond to the several kinds of 
association. 

1 10. Now, of constitutions there are three kinds, and of <*« 'J'w 

' ^ forms o1 

an equal number of perverted forms, which are, so to can*«tu<ian. 
speak, corruptions of these. Constitutions proper are 
kingly government and aristocracy ; and, thirdly, there 

* It is the institntion of the state which gives a permanent 
significance to these amusements of a daj. 
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is a form of government based upon an assessment of 
property, whiqh should stirictly be called timooracy, 
though most people are wont to speak of it as consti- 
tutional government simply. 

Of these, kingly government is the best and 
timocracy the worst. The perversion of kingly 
government is tjnranny: both are monarchies, but 
there is a vast difference between them; for the tyrant 
seeks his own interest, the king seeks the interest of 
his subjecta For he is not properly a king who is 
not self-sufficient and superabundantly furnished with 
all that is good ; such a man wants nothing more; his 
own advantage, then, will not be his aim, but that of 
his subjects. A man of another character than this 
could only be the sort of king that is chosen by 
lot.* 

Tyranny is the opposite of kingly rule, because 
the tyrant seeks his own good ; and of this govern- 
ment it is quite obvious f that it is the worst of all : 
we may add that the opposite of the best must be 
the worst. 

Kingly government degenerates into tyranny; for 
tyranny is a vicious form of monarchy : the bad 
king, then, becomes a tyrant. 

Aristocracy degenerates into oligarchy through 
the vice of the rulers, who, instead of distributing 
public property and honours according to merit, tako 
all or most of the good things for themselves, and 
give the offices always to the same people, setting 
the greatest store by wealth ; you have, then, a small 

* As the Hpxf^f' fiaffiXcTus at Athens. 

t lilt. " more eYideiit," ac. than that kingly rule is the beat. 
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number of bad men in power, in place of the best 
men. 

Lastly, timocracy degenerates into democracy : 
and indeed they border closely upon each other; for 
even timocracy is intended to be government by the 
multitude, and all those who have the property 
qualification axe equal 

Democracy is the least bad [of the corrupt forms], 
for it is but a slight departure from the correspond- 
ing form of constitution. 

These, then, are the ways in which the several 
constitutions are most apt to change; for these are 
the directions in which the change is slightest, and 
encounters the least resistance. 

Likenesses of these forms of government and pat- 
terns of them, so to speak, may be found in families. 
For instance, the association of father and sons has 
the form of kingly rule ; for the father cares for his 
children. This, also, is the reason why Homer ad- 
dresses Zeus as father ; for kingly government aims 
at being a paternal government. But in Persia the 
association of father and son is tyrannical ; for fathers 
there use their sons as slaves. The association of 
master and slave is also tyrannical; for it is the 
interest of the master that is secured by it. But 
this seems to be a legitimate kind of tyranny, while 
the Persian kind seems to be wrong; for different 
beings require different kinds of government. 

The association of man and wife seems to be 
aristocratic: for the husband bears rule proportionate 
to his worth, i.e. he rules in those matters which are 
his province ; but he entrusts to his wife those matters 

T 
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that properly belong to her. But when the man 
lords it in all things, he perverts this relation into 
an oligarchical one ; for he then takes rule where he 
is not entitled to it, and not only in those matters- 
in which he is better. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the wife rules because she is an heiress. In 
these cases authority is not proportionate to merit, 
but is given on the ground of wealth and influence, 
just as in oligarchies. 

The association of brothers resembles a timocracy; 6 
for they are equal except in so far as they differ in 
age. On this account, if they differ very widely iii 
age, their friendship can no longer be a brotherly 
friendship. 

A democratic form of association is chiefly found 
in those households which have no master (for there 
all are on a footing of equality), or where the head 
of the house is weak, and every one does what he 
likes. 
Of the cor- 11. In each of these forms of government friend- 1 
f^^/f^ ship has place to the same extent as justice. In the 
first place, the king shows his friendship for his 
subjects * by transcendent benefits; for he does good 
to his subjects, seeing that he is good, and tends them 
with a view to their welfare, as a shepherd tends his 
sheep, — ^whence Homer calls Agamemnon "shepherd 
of peoples." 

The friendship of a father for his child is of a 2 
similar kind, though the benefits conferred are still 
greater. For the father is the author of the child's 
existence, which seems the greatest of all benefits, 

• Scarcely consiBtent with 7, 4; butV/. 7, U 



friendshipm 
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and of his nurture and education; and we also 
ascribe these to our forefathers generally : and thus 
it is in accordance with nature that fathiers should 
rule their children, forefathers their descendants, 
kings their subjects. 

3 These friendships involve the superiority of one 
side to the other ; and on this account parents, receive 
honour as well [as service].* Moreover, what justice 
requires here is not the same on both sides, but that 
which is proportionate to their worth ; for this is the 
rule of friendship also [as well as of justice]. 

4 The friendship, again, of man and^wife is the same 
as that which has place in an aristocracy ; for both 
benefit in proportion to their merit, the better getting 
more good, and each what is fitting ; but this is the 
rule of justice also. 

5 The friendship of brothers resembles that of com- 
rades, for they are equal and of like age ; but those 
with whom that is the case for the most part have 
the same feelings and character. And the friendship 
in a timocracy is of the same type as this; for the 
citizens here wish to be equal and fair ; so they take 
office in turn, and share it equally : their friendship, 
then, will follow the same rule. 

6 In the corrupt forms, as there is but little room 
for justice, so there is but little room for friendship, 
and least of all in the worst ; in a tyranny there is 
little or no friendship. For where ruler and subject 
have nothing in common, there cannot be any friend- 

* We pay taxes to the king, and tentj our parents in their old 
age ; but, as this is no adequate repayment of what they have done 
for us, we owe them hononr besides. 
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ship, any more than there can be any justice. But 
here the relation is like that of a workman to his 
tools, or of the soul to the body, or of master to slava 
The tools and the body and the slave are all benefited 
by those "who use them; but our relations with in- 
animate objects do not admit of friendship or justice ; 
nor our relations with a horse or an ox; nor our 
relations with a slave as such. For there is nothing 
in common between master and slave. The slave is 
a living tool ; the tool is a lifeless slave. As a slave, 7 
then, his master's relations with him do not admit 
of friendship, but as a man they may: for there 
seems to be room for some kind of justice in the 
relations of any man to any one that can participate 
in law and contract, — ^and if so, then for some kind of 
friendship, so far, that is to say, as he deserves the 
name man. 

And so friendships and justice are found to some 
small extent even in tyrannies, but to a greater 
extent in democracies than in any other of the 
corrupt forms; for there the citizens, being equal, 
have many things in common. 
friS^dthi it ^^* "^ friendship, as we have already said, implies 1 
kinsmm aM associatiou I but we may separate from the rest the 

comrade*, t ' . J r 

friendship of kinsmen and that of comrades. The 
friendships of fellow-citizens, of fellow-tribesmen, of 
fellow-sailors, eta, seem, as opposed to these, to have 
more to do with association; for they appear to be 
founded upon some sort of compact. The friendship 
of host and guest might also be included in this class. 

Kinsmen's friendship seems to include several 2 
species, but to be dependent in all its forms upon the 
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friendship of parent and child. For parents love 
their children as part of themselves; children love 
their parents as the source of their being. But 
parents know their children better than the children 
know that these are their parents, and that which gives 
birth is more closely attached to that which proceeds 
from it, than the offspring is to that which gave it 
life : for that which proceeds from ns belongs to us, 
as a tooth or a hair, or anything of that sort, to its 
owner ; but we do not belong to it at all, or belong 
to it in a less degree. 

Again, there is a difference in respect of time; 
for parents love their offspring from the moment of 
their birth, but children love their parents only after 
the lapse of time, when they have acquired under- 
standing or sense. 

These considerations also show why mothers love 
their children more than fathers do. 

a Parents, then, love their children as themselves 
(for what proceeds from them is as it were a second 
self when it is severed), but children love their parents 
as the source of their being, and brothers love each 
other because they proceed from the same source : for 
the identity of their relation to this source constitutes 
an identity between them; so that th^ say that 
they are of the same blood and stock, etc. And so 
they are in a way identical, though they are separate 
persons. 

4 But friendship between brothers is greatly fur- 
thered by common nurture and similarity of age ; for 
those of the same age naturally love one another, as 
the saying is, and those who ,are used to one another 
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naturally make comrades of one another, so that the 
friendship of brothers comes to resemble that of 
comrades. 

Cousins and other kinsfolk become attached to 
each other for the same reason — I mean because they 
come of the same stock. But the attachment is more 
or less close according to the nearness or remoteness 
of the founder of the family. 

The friendship of children for their parents (like 5 
that of men for the gods) is friendship for what is 
good and superior to themselves, as the source of the 
greatest benefits, namely, of their life and nurture, 
and their education from their birth upwards. 

Friendship of this kind brings with it more, both 6 
of pleasure and profit, than that of strangers, in pro- 
poiiiion as there is more community of life. 

The friendship of brothers has all the character- 
istics of the friendship of comrades, and has them in 
a greater degree (provided they are good and generally 
resemble one another) inasmuch as they belong more 
to one another and love each other from their birth 
up, and have more similarity of character, as being 
of the same stock and brought up together and 
educated alike ; moreover, they have had the longest 
and the surest experience of one another. 

In all other kinsmen's friendships the same ele- 7 
ments will be found in proportion to the relationship. 

The friendship of man and wife seems to be 
natural ; for human beings are by nature more apt to 
join together in couples than to form civil societies, 
inasmuch as the family is prior in time to the state 
and more indispensable, and the propagation of the 
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species is a more fundamental characteristic of animal 
existence. The other animals associate for this purpose 
alone, but man and wife live together not merely for 
the begetting of children, but also to satisfy the needs 
of their life : for the functions of the man and the 
woman are clearly divided and distinct the one from 
the other ; they supply each other's wants, therefore, 
both contributing to the common stock. And so this 
sort of friendship is thought to bring with it both 
pleasure and profit. But it will be based on virtue, 
too, if they be good ; for each sex has its own virtue, 
and both will rejoice in that which is of like nature. 

Children also seem to be a bond that knits man 
and wife together (which is a reason why childless 
unions are more quickly dissolved) ; for children are 
a good which both have in common, but that which 
people have in common holds them together. 

8 To ask on what terms a man should live with his 
wife, and generally friend with friend, seems the same 
as to ask what justice requires in these cases ; for 
what is required of a man towards his friend in 
different from what is required of him towards a 
stranger, a comrade, or a travelling companion. 

1 13. There are three kinds of friendship, as we said o/the terms 
at the outset, and in each kind there are both equal change and 
and unequal friendships ; I mean that sometimes two hemxaruing 

_ in tcnid 

equally good persons make friends, and sometimes a/r»cnd«A»jM. 



better and a worse (and so with those who are 
pleasant to one another, and with those who are 
friends with a view to profit) — effecting equality by 
the services they exchange, even though they are 
themselves different. 



n 
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Now, those who are equal should effect equality 
by loving one another, etc., equally, but those who are 
unequal should effect equality by making what each 
renders proportionate to the greater or less merit of 
the other. 

But accusations and reproaches arise solely or 2 
^ mostly in friendships whose motive is profit, as we 
shpuld expect. For those whose friendship is based 
on virtue are eager to do good to each other ; for this 
is the office of virtue and friendship. And between 
people who are thus vieing with one another no 
accusations or quarrels can arise ; for a man cannot 
be embittered against one who loves him and does 
him a service, but, if he be of a gracious nature, 
requites him with a like service. But the superior 
will not reproach his friend, since he gets what he 
desires; * for each desires what is good. 

Such quarrels, again, are not apt to arise in friend- 3 
ships whose motive is pleasure ; for both get at the 
same time that which they desire, if they delight in 
each other's company ; but if one were to accuse the 
other for not being agreeable to him, he would make 
himself ridiculous, seeing that he was under no 
compulsion to associate with him. 
I But the friendship whose motive is utility is 4 

I fruitful in accusations; for as the friends here use 
each other solely with a view to their own advantage, 
each always wants the larger share and thinks he has 
less than his due, and reproaches the other with not 
doing for him so much as he requires and deserves ; 
though, in truth, it is impossible for the one who 

'^ For he desires the good of his friend. 
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is doing a service to supply all that the other 
wants. 
5 As the rules of justice are twofold, the unwritten 
and those that are set down in laws, so the friendship 
whose motive is profit is of two kinds — one resting on 
disposition, the other on contract. And accusations 
are most apt to arise when the relation is understood 
in one sense at the commencement, and in the other 
sense at the conclusion. 
b That which rests on contract is that in which 
there are specified conditions, and it is of two kinds : 
one is purely commercial, on the principle of cash 
payments ; the other is less exacting in point of time, 
though in it also there is a specified qiuid pro quo. 

In the latter case, what is due is evident and can- 
not be disputed, but there is an element of firiendliness 
in the deferment of payment ; for which reason, in 
some states, there is no recovery by law in such cases, 
but it is held that when a man has given credit he 
must take the consequences. 

7 That which rests on disposition has no specified 
conditions, but one gives another presents (or what- 
ever else it may be) as a friend. But afterwards he 
claims as much or more in return, regarding what he 

8 gave not as a gift, but as a loan. And thus, wishing 
to terminate the relation in a different spirit from 
that in which he entered upon it, he will accuse the 
other.* And this is apt to happen because all or nearly 

* In the papers of October 8, 1880, a suit is reported in which A f 
tries in vain to recover from B certain goods given during oonrt- 1 
ship, — according to B as presents, according to A ^2 Ihrrou, viz. 
on condition of marriage, which condition had not been fulfilled. ( 
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all men, though they wish for what is noble, choose 
what is profitable ; and while it is noble to do a good 
service without expecting a return, it is profitable to 
receive a benefit 

In such cases, then, we should, if we have the 9 
power, make an equivalent return for benefits re- 
ceived, even if there be no necessity to do so ; for we 
must not treat a man as a friend if he does not wish 
it. We should consider that we made a mistake 
at the beginning, and received a benefit from a person 
from whom we ought not to have accepted it — ^for he 
was not a friend and did not act disinterestedly — 
and so we ought to terminate the relation in the 
same way as if we had received a service for a stipu- 
lated consideration. But the stipulation would only 
be to repay if we have the power ; if we have it not, 
even the donor would not claim repayment : so we 
may fairly say that we should repay if we have the 
power. 

But we ought at the outset carefully to consider 
who it is that is doing us a service, and on what 
understanding, so that we may accept it on that 
understanding or else reject it. 

It is a debatable question whether the requital lo 
is to be measured by, and to be made proportionate 
to, the value of the service to the recipient or to 
the benefactor. For the recipients are apt to say 
that they received what was but a small matter to 
their benefactors, and what they might just as well 
have got from others, depreciating the service done 
them ; but the others, on the contrary, are apt to say 
that what they gave was the best they had, and what 
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could not be got from any one else, and that it was 
given in a time of danger or on some other pressing 
occasion. 

11 Perhaps we may say that, if the friendship have 
profit for its motive, the benefit received should be 
taken as the measure ; for it is the recipient who asks 
a service, which the other renders in expectation of an 
equal service in return : the amount of the assistance 
rendered, then, is determined by the extent to which 
the former is benefited, and he should repay as much 
as he received, or even more ; for that would be the 
nobler course. 

In friendships based on virtue, on the other hand, 
such accusations do not occur, but it would seem that 
the measure of the service is the purpose of him who 
does it ; for virtue and moral character are determined 
by purpose. 

1 14. Quarrels occur also in unequal friendships ; for of the tame 
sometimes each claims the larger share, but when ihiBfnendthipt. 
happens the friendship is dissolved. For instance, the 
better of the two thinks he ought to have the larger 
share; "the good man's share is larger," he says*. 
the more useful of the two makes the same claim ; '^ it 
is allowed," he says, " that a useless person should not 
share equally; for friendship degenerates into gra- 
tuitous service unless that which each receives from 
the friendship be proportionate tx) the value of what 
he does." For such people fancy that the same rule 
should hold in friendship as in a commercial partner- 
ship, where those who put in more take a larger 
share. 
\ The needy man and the inferior man argue in the 
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contrary way ; " it is the office of a good friend/' they 
say, "to help you when you are in need ; for what is 
the use of being friends with a good man or a 
powerful man, if you are to get nothing by it ? " 

It seems that the claims of both are right, and 2 
that each ought to receive a larger share than the 
other, but not of the same things — ^the superior more 
honour, the needy man more profit ; for honour is the 
tribute due to virtue and benevolence, while want 
receives its due succour in the pecuniary gain. 

This seems to be recognized in constitutions too : 3 
no honour is paid to him who contributes nothing to 
the common stock of good; the common stock is 
distributed among those who benefit the community, 
and of this common stock honour is a part. For he 
who makes money out of the community must not 
expect to be honoured by the community also ; and 
no one is content to receive a smaller share in every- 
thing. To him, then, who spends money on public 
objects we pay due honour, and money to him whose 
services can be paid in money; for, by giving to each 
what is in proportion to his merit, equality is effected 
and friendship preserved, as we said before. 

The same principles, then, must regulate the inter- 
course of individuals who are unequal ; and he who is 
benefited by another in his purse or in his character, 
must give honour in return, making repayment in 
that which he can command. For friendship exacts ^'^ 
what is possible rather than what is due: what is 
due is sometimes impossible, as, for instance, in the 
case of the honour due to the gods and to parents; 
for no one could ever pay all his debt to them ; but 
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he who gives them such service as he can command 
is held to fulfil his obligation. 

For this reason it would seem that a man may 
not disown his father, though a father may disown 
his son ; for he who owes must pay : but whatever 
a son may do he can never make a full return for 
what he has received, so that he is always in debt. 
But the creditor is at liberty to cast off the debtor ; 
a father, therefore, is at liberty to cast off his son. 
But, at the same time, it is not likely that any 
one would ever disown a son, unless he were a very 
great scoundrel ; for, natural affection apart, it is but 
human not to thrust away the support that a son 
would give. But to the son, if he be a scoundrel, 
assisting his father is a thing that he wishes to avoid, 
or at least is not eager to undertake ; for the gene- 
rality of men wish to receive benefits, but avoid 
doing them as unprofitable. So much, then, for these 
questional 
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/^•^^ivt ^^c^^'^g® ^^^^ maintains equality and preserves the 
friendship (as we have already said), just as in the 
association of citizens, where the shoemaker, in ex- 
change for his shoes, receives some return propor- 
tionate to his desert, and so on with the weaver and 
the rest. 

Now, in these latter cases, a common measure 2 
is supplied by money; money is the standard to 
which everything is referred, and by which it is 
measured. 

In sentimental friendships, on the other hand, the 
lover sometimes complains that while he loves jbx- 
cessively he gets no love in return, although, maybe, 
there is nothing lovable about him ; often the beloved 
complains that whereas the other used to promise 
everything, he now performs nothing. 

Complaints of this sort are wont to arise when, 8 
pleasure being the motive of the friendship with one 
person and profit with the other, they do not both get 
what they want. For the friendship, being based on 

* Where the two friends have different motiveB. 
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these motives, is dissolved whenever they fail to obtain 
that for the sake of which they made friends ; for it 
was not the other's self that each loved, but only 
something which he had, and which is not apt to 
endure; for which reason these friendships also are 
not apt to endure. But friendship based on character, 
being pure, is likely to last, as we said. 

Sometimes, again, friends quarrel when they find 
they are getting something different from what they 
want ; for failing to get what you want is like getting 
nothing. This may be illustrated by the story of the 
harper: a man promised him that the better he 
played, the more he should receive; but when, as 
dawn drew near, the harper claimed the fulfilment 
of his promise, the other replied that he had already 
paid him pleasure * for pleasure. Now, if this was 
what both wished, there would be nothing more to 
say : but if the one wanted pleasure and the other 
profit, and the one has what he wants, while the 
other has not, the bargain wiU not be fairly carried 
out; for it is what a man happens to want that he 
sets his heart on, and consents for the sake of it to 
render this particular service. 

But whose business is it to fix the value of the 
service ? his who first gives, or rather his who first 
receives? — ^for he who first gives seems to leave it 
to the other. This, they say, was the custom of 
Protagoras : when he had been giving lessons in any 
subject, he used to tell his pupil to estimate the value 
of the knowledge he had acquired, and so much he 
would take. 

* Viz. the pleasnre of anticipation. 
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Some, however, think the rule should be, " Let a 6 
friend be content Mdth his stated wage." * 

But if a man, after being paid in advance, fulfils 
none of his engagements, because he had promised 
more than he could perform, he is rightly held charge- 
able; for he does not fulfil his contract. But the 7 
sophists, perhaps, are compelled to adopt this plan [of 
payment in advance]; for otherwise no one would 
give anything for what they know. 

He, then, who fails to do that for which he has 
already been paid, is rightly chargeable. But when 
there is no express agreement about the service 
rendered, (a) when one voluntarily helps another for 
that other's sake, no accusation can arise, as we said : 
for this is the nature of friendship based on virtue. 
The return must here be regulated by the purpose 
of him who renders the first service ; for it is purpose 
that makes both friend and virtue. The same rule 
would seem to apply also to the relations of a philo- 
sopher and his disciples ; for desert cannot here be 
measured in money, and no honour that could be paid 
him would be an adequate return ; but, nevertheless, 
as in our relations to gods and parents, the possible 
is accepted as sufficient. (6) If, however, the first 8 
gift has been made, not in this spirit, but on the under- 
standing that there shall be some return, the return 
should, if possible, be such as both deem proportionate 
to desert: but if this cannot be, it would seem to 
be not only necessary, but just, that the recipient of 
the first benefit should assess it ; for whatever be the 
amount of the advantage he has received, or whatever 
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he would have been willing to give for the pleasure, 
the other, in receiving the same amount, will receive 
as much as is due from him. For even in sales this 

9 is plainly what takes place ; and in some states there 
is no recovery by law in voluntary contracts, as it 
is held that when you have given a man credit, you 
must conclude your bargain with him in the same 
spirit in which you began it It is held to be fairer 
that the service should be valued by him who is 
trusted than by him who trusts. For most things 
are diflferently valued by those who have them and 
by those who wish, to get them : what belongs to us, 
and what we give away, always seems very precious 
to us. Nevertheless, the return to be made must be 
measured by the value which is set upon the service 
by the receiver. But perhaps he ought to put it, not 
at what it seems to be worth when he has got it, but 
at the value he set upon it before he had it. 

1 3« There are some further questions that here ofm 
suggest themselves, such as whether the father's 4t»ti«t. 
claims to service ought to be unlimited, and the son 
should obey him in everything, or whether in sick- 
ness he should obey the physician, and in the election 
of a general should choose him who is skilled in 
war ; and, similarly, whether one ought to help one's 
friend rather than a good man, and repay a benefactor 
rather than make a present to a comrade, if one 
cannot do both. 

•2 We may, perhaps, say that to lay down precise 
rules for all such cases is scarcely possible ; for the 
different cases differ in all sorts of ways, according 
to the importance or unimportance, tiie nobility or 

u 
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necessity of the act. But it is tolerably evident that s 
no single person's claims can override all others ; and 
that, as a general rule, we ought to repay benefits 
received before we do a favour to a comrade — just as, 
if we had borrowed money, we ought to pay our 
creditors before we make presents to our comrades. 

But it may be that even this rule will not hold 4 
good in all cases ; for instance, if a man has been 
ransomed from a band of brigands, ought he in turn 
to ransom his ransomer, whoever he may be, or repay 
him when he demands it, even though he be not 
captured, in preference to ransoming his father ? For 
it would seem that a man ought to ransom his father 
even before himself. 

As we said then, generally speaking, we should 6 
repay what we owe : but if giving [instead of repay- 
ing] be more noble or meet a more pressing need, it 
is right to incline in this direction ; for sometimes it 
is not even fair to repay the original service, e.g. 
when one man has helped another, knowing him 
to be a good man, while the latter in repaying him 
would be helping one whom he believes to be a bad 
man. And so a man is sometimes not bound to lend 
in turn to one who has lent him money: A may 
have lent to B in full expectation of being repaid, 
as B is an honourable man; but B may have no 
hope of being repaid by A, who is a rascal If this 
be the real state of the case, the demand for a loan 
in return is not fair ; but even if the facts be other- 
wise, yet, if they think thus of each other, their con- 
duct would be regarded as natural. 

As we have often said, statements concerning 6 
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human affections and actions must share the in- 
definiteness of their subject. 

It is tolerably plain^ then, that, on the one hand, 
the claims of all men are not the same, but that, on 
the other hand, the father's claims do not override all 
others, just as Zeus does not receive all our sacrifices; 

7 the claims of parents, brothers, comrades, and bene- 
factors are all different, and to each must be rendered 
that which is his own and his due. 

And this is the way in which men appear to act : 
to a wedding they invite their kinsfolk; for they 
have a share in the family, and therefore in all acts 
relating thereto: and for the same reason it is held 
that kinsfolk have more claim than any others to be 
invited to funerals. 

8 Parents would seem to have a special claim upon 
us for sustenance, as we owe it them, and as it is 
nobler to preserve the life of those to whom we are 
indebted for our own than to preserve ourselves. 

Honour, also, we should pay to our parents, as to 
the gods; but not all honour: for the honour due 
to a father is not the same as that due to a mother ; 
nor do we owe them the honour due to a wise man 
or a good general, but that which is due to a father 
and that which is due to a mother. 

9 To all our elders, again, we should pay the honour 
due to their age, by rising up at their approach and 
by giving them the place of honour at the table, and 
so forth. But between comrades and brothers there 
should be freedom of speech and community in every- 
thing. And to kinsfolk and fellow-tribesmen and 
fellow-citizens, and all other persons, we should 
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always try to give their due, and to discriminate 
what properly belongs to each, according to the close- 
ness of his connection with us, and his goodness or 
usefulness. When the persons are of one kind this 10 
discrimination is comparatively easy, but when they 
are of different kinds it is more difficult. We must 
not, however, on this account shirk the difficulty, but 
must distinguish as best as we can. 
Of the -J I 3. Another difficult question is, whether we should i 
o//weSir| I or should not break off friendship with those who 
If have ceased to be what they were. 
I We may, perhaps, say that those whose friendship 
I is based on profit or pleasure naturally part when 
I these cease ; for it was these that they loved : when 
I these are gone, therefore^ it is to be expected that the 
r love goes too; But complaints would be likely to 
^ arise if a man who loved another for profit or plea- 
\ sure's sake pretended to love him for his character ; 
for, as we said at the outset, quarrels between friends 
very frequently arise from a difference between the 
real and the supposed motives of the friendship. If, 2 
then, a man deceives himself, and supposes that he 
is beloved for his character, though the other's be- 
haviour gives no ground for the supposition, he has 
only himself to blame ; but if he is deceived by the 
other's pretence, then there is a fair ground of com- 
plaint against such an impostor, even more than 
against those who counterfeit the coinage, inasmuch 
as it is a more precious thing that is tampered with. 

But if a man admit another to his friendship as 8 
a good man, and he becomes and shows himself to be 
a bad man, is he still to be loved ? Perhaps we may 
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answer that it is impossible, tMS it is not everything 
that is lovable, but only the good. A bad man, then, 
is not lovable, and ought not to be loved : for we 
ought not to love what is bad, nor to make ourselves 
like what is worthless ; but, as we said before, it is 
like that makes friends with like. 
\ Is the friendship, then, to be immediately broken 
off? Perhaps not in all cases, but only in the case 
of those who are incurably bad : when their reforma- 
tion is possible, we are more bound to help them 
in their character than their fortune, inasmuch as 
character is a nobler thing, and has more to do with 
friendship than fortune has. But a man who with- 
draws his friendship in such a ease, would seem to do 
nothing unnaitural ; for it was not with such a man 
that he made friends : his friend has become another 
man, and as he cannot restore him, he stands aloof 
from him. 

But suppose that the one remains what he was 
while the other gets better and becomes far superior 
in virtue : is the latter still to treat the former as a 
friend ? Perhaps it is hardly possible that he should 
do so. We see this most plainly if the interval be- 
tween the two be very considerable. Take, for instance, 
a boyish friendship : if one of the two remains a child 
in understanding, while the other has become a man 
in the ftdlest sense of the word, how can they any 
longer be friends, now that the things that will please 
them, and the sources of their joys and sorrows, are 
no longer the same ? for not even in regard to each 
other's character will their tastes agree, and without 
this, we found, people cannot be friends, since they 
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cannot live together. (But this point haa been 
already discussed) 

Shall we, then, simply say that the latter should 5 
regard the former as no more a stranger than if he 
had never been his Mend? Perhaps we may go 
further than this, and say that he should not entirely 
forget their former intercourse, and that just as wt 
hold that we ought to serve friends before strangers, 
so former friends have some claims upon us on the 
ground of past friendship, unless extraordinary 
depravity were the cause of our parting. 
A man** 4. Friendly relations to others, and all the charac- 1 

Kufrimdk teiistics by which friendship is defined, seem to be 
Tda^tumio derived from our relations towards ourselves. A 
friend is sometimes described as one who wishes and 
does to another what is good or seems good for that 
other's sake, or as one who wishes his friend to 
exist and to live for his (the friend's) sake. (This 
is what mothers feel towards their children, and 
what friends who have had a difierence feel for one 
another.) Others describe a friend as one who lives 
with another and chooses what he chooses, or as one 
who sympathizes with the griefs and joys of his 
friend. (This, also, is especially the case with 
mothers.) And, similarly, friendship is usually de- 
fined by some one or other of these characteristics. 

Now, every one of these characteristics we find 2 
in the good man's relations to himself, and in other 
men so far as they suppose themselves to be good. 
(For it seems, as we have said, that virtue and the 
good man are in everything the standard.) 

The good man is of one mind with himself, and 8 
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desires the same things with all his soul, and wishes 
for himself what both is and seems good, and does 
that (for it is characteristic of him to work out that 
which is good) for his own sake — for the sake, that 
is to say, of the rational part of him, which seems to 
be a man's self. And he wishes his self to live and 
be preserved, and especially that part of his self by 
which he thinks : for existence is good to the good 

4 man. But it is for himself that each wishes the good ; 
no one would choose to have all that is good (as e.g. 
God is in complete possession of the good) on condition 
of becoming some one else, but only on condition of 
still being just himself* But his reason would seem 
to be a man's self, or, at least, to be so in a truer sense 
than any other of his faculties. 

6 Such a man also wishes to live with himself; for 
his own company is pleasant to him. The memory 
of his past life is sweet, and for the future he has 
good hopes ; and such hopes are pleasant. His mind, 
moreover, is well stored with matter for contem- 
plation : and he sympathizes with himself in sorrow 
and in joy; for at all seasons the same things give 
him pain and pleasure, not this thing now, and then 
another thing, — for he is, so to speak, not apt to 
change his mind. . 

Since, then, all these characteristics are found in 
the good man's relations to himself, and since his 
relations to his friend are the same as his relations to 
himself (for his friend is his second self), friendship 
is described by one or other of these characteristics, 

* Omitting iKiivo t^ y€v6fievovy after fivwater, Jowmal qf 
Philology, vol. xyii. p. 71. 
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and those are called friends in whom these character- 
istics are found. 

The question whether friendship towards one's self 6 
is or is not possible may be dismissed at present ; but 
that it is possible so far as one has two or more 
selves would seem to follow from what has been 
already said^ and also from the fact that the extreme 
of friendship for another is likened to friendship for 
one's self. 

But the characteristics we have mentioned appear 7 
to be found in the generality of men, though they are 
not good.* Perhaps we may say that so far as they 
are agreeable to themselves, and believe they are good, 
so far do they share these characteristics. People who 
are utterly worthless and impious never have them, nor 
do they even seem to have them. But we might almost a 
say roundly that they are wanting in all who are not 
good; for such men are not at one with themselves : 
they desire one thing while they wish another, as the 
incontinent do, for instance (for, instead of what they 
hold to be good, they choose what is pleasant though 
injurious). Others, again, through cowardice or lazi- 
ness, shrink from doing that which they believe is 
the best for them ; while those who have done many 
terrible things out of wickedness, hate life, and wish 
» to get rid of it, and sometimes actually destroy them- 
selves. 

Bad men try to find people with whom to spend 9 
their time, and eschew their own company ; for there 
is much that is painful in the past on which they 

^ ^vAos here as elsewhere inolades aJl who are not goodj the 
inoontinent as well as the vicious. 
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look back and in the future to which they look 
forward when they are by themselves^ but the 
company of others diverts them &om these thoughts. 
As there is nothing lovable in them, they have no 
friendly feelings towards themselves. 

He who is not good, then, cannot sympathize with 
himself in joy or sorrow ; for his soul is divided against 
itself: one part of him. by reason of its viciousness, is 
pained at being deprived of something, while another 
part of him is pleased ; one part pulls this way, another 
that, tearing him to pieces, as it were, between them. 
10 Or if it be impossible to be pained and pleased at the 
same time, yet, at any rate, after a short interval he 
is pained that he was pleased, and wishes that he had 
never partaken of this pleasure; foir those who are 
not good are full of remorse. 

Thus we may say roundly that he who is not 
good h» .0 Keodly L^.Lt^Uu^^ th.» 
is nothing lovable in him. If, then, to be in this state 
is utterly miserable, we ought to strain every nerve 
to avoid vice, and try to be good ; foa: thus we may 
be firiendly disposed towards ourselves, and make 
friends with others. 

6, Well-wishing resembles, but is not the same as, PHendth^p 
friendship : for we may wish well to those who are Inu!' 
unknown to us, and who are not aware that we wish 
them well; but there can be no friendship in such 
cases. But this we have already said. 

Neither is well-wishing the same as love ; for it 
has none of the intense emotion and the desire which 
accompany lova 
2 Love, moreover, implies intimate acquaintance. 
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while well-wishing may spring up in a moment; it 
does so, for instance, when athletes are competing for 
a prize : we may wish well to a competitor, and be 
eager for his success, though we would not do any- 
thing to help him; for, as we said, we suddenly 
become well-wishers and conceive a sort of superficial 
affection in such casea 

tThe truth seems to be that well-wishing is the 3 
germ of friendship, in the same way as pleasure 
in the sight of a person is the germ of love : for 
no one falls in love unless he is first pleased by 
visible beauty ; but he who delights in the beauty 
of a person is not one whit in love on that account, 
unless he also feels the absence and desires the 
presence of that person. Just so it is impossible for 
people to be friends unless they first become well- 
wishers, but people who wish each other well are not 
a whit on that account friends ; for they merely wish 
good to those whose well-wishers they are, but would 
never help them in any enterprise, or put themselves 

. out for them. One might say, then — extending the 
meaning of the term — ^that well-wishing is an un- 
developed friendship, which with time and intimate 
acquaintance may become friendship proper, — not 
that friendship whose motive is profit, nor that whose 

i motive is pleasure ; for well-wishing is no element in 
them. He who has received a benefit does indeed 
give his good wishes in return to his benefactor, and 
it is but just that he should ; but he who wishes that 
another may prosper, in the hope of good things to be 
got by his means, does not seem really to wish well 
to the other, but rather to himself, just as he is not 
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really a friend if he serves him with an eye to 
profit. 

But, generally speaking, well-wishing is grounded 
upon some kind of exeeUence or goodness, and arises 
when a person seems to us beautiful or bmve, or 
endowed with some other good quality, as we said in 
the case of the athletes. 

1 6. Unanimity [or unity of sentiment] also seems FrienOsMp 
to be an element in friendship ; and this shows that ^^imug. 
it is not mere agreement in opinion, for that is 
possible even between people who know nothing of 

each other. 

Nor do we apply the term to those who agree in 
judgment upon cmy kind of subject,6.gr. upon astronomy 
(for being of one mind in these matters has nothing 
to do with friendship) ; but we say that unanimity 
prevails in a state when the citizens agree in their 
judgments about what is for the common interest, and 
choose the same course, and carry out the decision 

2 of the community. It is with regard to practical 
matters, therefore, that people are said to be of one 
mind, especially with regard to matters of importance 
and things that may be given to both persons, or to all 
the persons concerned ; for instance, a state is said to 
be of one mind when all the citizens are agreed that 
the magistracies shall be elective, or that an alliance 
be made with Sparta, or that Pittacus be governor, 
Pittacus himself being willing to accept the office. 
But when each wishes the government for himself, 
like the brothers in the Phoenissae of Euripides, then 
they are at discord: for being of one mind means 
that each not merely thinks of the same thing (what- 
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ever it be), but thinks of it under the same con- 
ditions — ^as, for instance, if both the populace and the 
upper classes agree that the best men shall govern ; 
for thus they aU get what they vrant. 

Unanimity, then, seems to be, as it is called, the 
kind of friendship that prevails in states ; for it has 
to do with what is for the common interest, and with 
things that have a considerable influence upon life. 

This kind of unanimity is found, in good men; 3 
for they are of one mind with themselves and with 
each other, standing, so to speak, always onthe same 
ground : for the wishes of such people are constant, 
and do not ebb and flow like the Euripus ; they wish 
what is just and for the common interest, and make 
united efforts to attain it. But people who are not 4 
good cannot be of one mind, just as they cannot be 
friends except for a little space or to a slight extent^ 
as they strive for more than their share of profit, 
but take less than their share of labours and public 
services: but every man, while wishing to do this 
himself, keeps a sharp eye upon his neighbour, and 
prevents him from doing it ; for if they are not thus 
on their guard, the community is ruined The result 
is that tiiey are at discord, striving to compel one 
another to do what is just, but not willing to do it 
themselves. 
Why bene- 7. Bcncfactors seem to love those whom they have i 
tSSre than benefited more than those who have received benefits 
fooed. love those who have conferred them; and as this 
appears irrational, people seek for the cause of this 
phenomenon. 

Mo»t people think the reason is that the one is in 
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the position of a debtor, the other in the position of 
a creditor ; and that, therefore, just as in the case 
of a loan the debtor wishes his creditor were out of 
the way, while the lender, on the other hand, is 
anxious that his debtor may be preserved, so here 
the benefactor desires the existence of him whom he 
has benefited in hopes of receiving favours in return, 
while the other is not at all anxious to repay. 

Epicharmus, indeed, might perhaps say that tlys 
is only the view of "those who have bad placed 
at the play," * but it seems to be true to life ; for 
the generality of men have short memories, and are 
more eager to receive benefits than to confer them. 

2 But the real cause would seem to be something 
that lies deeper in the nature of things, and not like 
that which operates in the case of creditors : for the 
creditors have no real affection for their debtors, but 
only a wish that they may be preserved in order 
that they may repay ; but those who have conferred 
benefits have a real love and affection for those whom 
they have benefited, even though they are not, and 
are never likely to be, of any service. 

8 The same phenomenon may be observed in crafts- 
men ; for every craftsman loves the work of his own 
hands more than it would love him if it came to Ufa 
But perhaps poets carry it furthest; for they love 
their own poems to excess, and are as fond of them 
as if they were their childreiL 

4 Now, the case of the benefactors seems to resemble 
theirs; those whom they have benefited they have 
made, so to speak : that which they have made, then, 

• Epioharnms wbb a Sioilian dramatist. 
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they love more than the work loves its maker. And 
the reason of this is that we all desire existence and 
love it : but it is in the exercise of our faculties, or in 
the realization of ourselves, that our existence lies; 
for it lies in living and doing. But* that which 
a man makes is, in a way, a realization of his self; 
therefore he loves it, because he loves existence. 

But this is in accordance with the nature of 
things ; for it is a law of nature that what a thing 
is as yet potentially is exhibited in realization by 
that which it makes or does. 

Moreover, the manifestation of his action is beau- 6 
tiful to the benefactor, so that he delights in the 
person that makes it manifest ; but to him who has 
received the benefit there is nothing beautiful in the 
benefactor, but at the most something useful; and 
such an object is less pleasing and less lovable. 

Again, we take pleasure in realizing ourselves in 6 
the present, in hopes for the future, and in memories 
of the past ; but that in which we are realizing our- 
selves is the most pleasant, and likewise the most 
lovable. Now, for the benefactor what he has done 
endures (for that which is beautiful is lasting), while 
for him who has received the benefit the advantage 
soon passes away. 

Again, the memory of beautiful deeds is pleasant, 
of profitable actions not at all pleasant, or not so 
pleasant ; but with expectation the reverse seems to 
be the case. 

Again, loving seems like doing something, being 
loved like having something done to you. Those 

* Beading 'Eptfryeltf 8* 6 toi^ctos t^ Hpyotf iffri t»s. 
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who have the better part in such transactions then 
naturally feel and show more love. 

Again, we all have more affection for what we have 
achieved with toil, as those who have made money 
love it more than those who have inherited it; now, 
receiving a benefit seems to involve no labour, while 
conferring one seems to be^ troiiblesome. And for'?'^^*^**"*^^"*^ 
this reason mothers have more affection for their 
children than fathers; for they have more trouble 
in giving them birth, and fuller assurance that they 
are their own. But this would seem to be a charac- 
teristic of benefactors also. 

8. Another question which is raised is, whether ^^J*,., 
we ought most to love ourselves or others. J^*«^'** 

We blame, it is said, those who love themselves, 
most, and apply the term self-loving to them as a 
term of reproach : and, again, he who is not good is 
thought to have regard to himself in everything that 
he does, and the more so the worse he is ; and so we 
accuse him of doing nothing disinterestedly. The 
good man on the other hand, it is thought, takes 
what is noble as his motive, and the better he is the 
more is he guided by this motive, and by regard for 
his friend, neglecting his own interest. 
2 But this theory disagrees with facts, nor is it 
surprising that it should. For it is allowed that we 
f ought to love him most who is most truly a friend, 
and that he is most truly a friend who, in wishing 
well to another, wishes well to him for his (the 
other's) sake, and even though no one should ever 
know. But all these characteristics, and all the 
I others which go to make up the definition of a friend. 
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are found in the highest degree in a man's relations 
to himself; for we have already seen how it is from 
our relations to ourselves that all our friendly rela- 
tions to others are derived. Moreover, all the proverbs 
point to the same conclusion — such as " Friends have 
one soul," "Friends have all things in common," 
"Equality makes friendship," "The knee is nearer 
than the shin" All these characteristics are found 
in the highest degree in a man's relations to himself; 
for he is his own best friend : and so he must love 
himself better than any one else. 

People not unnaturally are puzzled to know 
which of these two statements to adopt, since both 
appeal to them. 

Perhaps the best method of dealing with con- 3 
flicting statements of this kind is to analyze them, 
and then clearly distinguish how far and in what 
sense each is right. So here, if we first ascertain 
what self-loving means in each statement, the diffi- 
culty will perhaps be cleared up. 

Those who use self-loving as a term of reproach 4 
apply the name to tho who take more than their 
due of money, and honour, and bodily pleasures ; for 
the generality of men desire these things, and set 
their hearts upon them a» the best things in the 
world, so that they are keenly competed for. Those, 
then, who grasp at more than. their share of these 
things indulge their animal appetites and their 
passions generally — ^in a word, the irrational part of 
their nature. But this is the character of the gene- 
rality of men; and hence the term self-loving haa 
come to be used in this bad sense from> the fact that 
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the greater part of mankind are not good. It is with 
justice, then, that we reproach those who are self- 
loving in this sense. 

That it really is to those who take more than 
their due of these things that the term is usually 
applied by the generality of men, may easily be shown; 
for if what a man always set his heart upon were 
that he, rather than another, should do what is just 
or teniperate, or in any other way virtuous — if, in a 
word, he were always claiming the noble course of 
conduct, no one would call him self-loving and no 
one would reproach him. 
6 And yet such a man would seem to be more 
truly self-loving. At least, he takes for himself that 
which is noblest and most truly good, and gratifies 
the ruling power in himself, and in aU things obeys 
it But just as the ruling part in a state or in any 
other system seems, more than any other part, to be 
the state or the system, so also the ruling part of a 
man seems to be most truly the man's self. He 
therefore who loves and gratifies this part of himself 
is most truly self-loving. 

Again, we call a man continent or incontinent,* 

f according as his reason has or has not the mastery, 
implying that his reason is his self; and when a man 
has acted under the guidance of his reason he is 

i thought, in the fullest sense, to have done the deed 
himself, and of his own will. 

It is plain, then, that this part of us is our self, or 

, is most truly our self, and that the good man more 

* iyKpcerfiSy continent, in whom the tme masters the false self; 
iucpar^is, incontinent, in whom the tme self is mastered. 
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^than any other loves this part of himself. He, then, 
more than any other, wiU be self-loving, in another 
1 sense than the man whom we reproach as self-loving, 
[j differing from him by all the difference that exists 
between living according to reason and living accord- 
ing to passion, between desiring what is noble and 
desiring what appears to be profitable. 

Those who beyond other men set their hearts on 7 
noble deeds are welcomed and praised by all ; but if 
aU men were vieing with each other in the pursuit 
of what is noble, and were straining every nerve to 
act in the noblest possible manner, the result would 
be that both the wants of the community would be 
perfectly satisfied, and at the same time each in- 
dividually would win the greatest of all good things 
— for virtue is that. 

fThe good man, therefore, ought to be self-loving ; 
for by doing what is noble he will at once benefit 
himself and assist others: but* the bad man ought 
not; for he will injure both himself and his neigh- 
bours by following passions that are not good. 

I Thus, with the bad man there is a discrepancy 8 
between what he ought to do and what he does : but 
with the good man what he ought to do is what he 
, does; for reason always chooses that which is best 
for itself; and the good man obeys the voice of 
* reason. 

/ Again, it is quite tiiie to say of the good man 9 

/ that he does many things for the sake of his Mends 

( and of his country, and wiU, if need be, even die for 

\ them. He will throw away money and honour, and, 

\ in a word, all the good things for which men compete, 
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claiming for himself that which is noble ; for he will 
prefer a brief period of intense pleasure to a long 
period of mild pleasure, one year of noble life to many 
years of ordinary life, one great and noble action to 
many little ones. This, we may perhaps say, is what 
he gets who gives his life for others : and so he 
diooses for himself something that is noble on a 
grand scale. 

Such a man will surrender wealth to enrich his 
friend : for while his friend gets the money, he gets 
what is noble; so he takes the greater good for him- 
self. 

10| His conduct will be the same with regard to 
Ihonours and offices : he will give up all to his Mend; 
I for this he deems noble and praiseworthy. 

Such a man, then, is not unreasonably considered 
good, as he chooses what is noble in preference to 
everything else. 

But, again, it is possible to give up to your friend 
an opportunity for action, and it may be nobler to 
cause your friend to do a deed than to do it yourself 
11 It is plain, then, that in all cases in which he is 
praised the good man takes for himself a larger share 
of what is noble. And in this sense, as we have said, 
a man ought to be self-loving, but not in the sense 
in which the generality of men are self-loving. 
1 9. Another disputed question is whether a happy j^ya 
man needs friends or not. • ^ '"''" 

It is said that those who are blessed and self-'^^"**'**^* 
sufficient have no need of friends; for they are already, 
supplied with good things : as self-sufficient, then 
they need nothing more, while a friend is an alter ego 
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who procures for you what you cannot procure 
yourself; whence the saying — 

" When the god f ayonrs yon, what need of friends ? ** 

But it seems strange, while endowing the happy 2 
man with all good things, to deny him friends, which 
are thought to be the greatest of all external gooda 

And if it is more characteristic of a friend to 
confer than to receive benefits, and if it is character- 
istic of a good man and a virtuous character to do 
good to others, and if it is nobler to confer benefits 
on friends than on strangers, the good man will need 
friends to receive benefits from him. 

And so people ask whether friends are more 
needed in prosperity or adversity, considering that 
in adversity we want some one to help us, and in 
prosperity some one that we may help. 

Again, it is surely absurd to make the happy man 3 
a solitary being : for no one would choose to have all 
conceivable good things on condition of being alone ; 
for man is a social being, and by nature adapted to 
share his life with others. The happy man, then, 
must have this good, since he has whatever is 
naturally good for man. But it is obvious that it 
is better to live with friends and good people, than 
with strangers and casual persons. The happy man, 
then, must have friends. 

What, then, do those who maintain the former 4 
opinion mean ? and in what sense are they right ? Is 
it that the generality of men think that fdends means 
useful people? Friends in this sense certainly the 
happy or blessed man will not need, as he already has 
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whatever is good. And^ again, he will have no need, 
or but little need, of the friendship that is based on 
pleasure ; for his life is pleasant and does not require 
adventitious pleasure. Because he does not need 
these kind of friends then, people come to think he 
does not need friends at aUL 

5 But I think we may say that this opinion is not 
true. For we said at. the outset that happiness is a 
certain exercise of our faculties ; but the exercise of 
our fjEiculties plainly comes to be in time, and is not 
like a piece of property acquired once for alL But 
if happiness consists in living and exercising our 
faculties; and if the exercise of the good man's 
faculties is good and pleasant in itself, as we said 
at the outset ; and if the sense that a thing belongs 
to us is one of the sources of pleasure, but it is easier 
to contemplate others than ourselves, and others' acts 
than our own — ^then the acts of the good men who 
are his Mends are pleasant to the good man ; for both 
the natural sources of pleasure are united in them.* 
The happy or blessed man, then, will need such friends, 
since he desires to contemplate acts that are good and 
belong to him, and such are the acts of a good man 
who is his friend. 

Again, it is thought that the happy man's life 
must be pleasant. Now, if he is soKtary, life is hard 
for him ; for it is very difficult to be continuously 
active by one's self, but not so difficult along with 

6 others, and in relation to others. With Mends, then, 
the exercise of his faculties will be more continuous, 
being pleasant in itself. And this is what ought 

* (1) They are good, (2) they belong to hinu 
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to be the case with the blessed man; for the good 
man, as such, delights in acts of virtue and is vexed 
by acts of vice, just as a musician is pleased by good 
music and pained by bad. 

Again, he would get a sort of practice in virtue by 7 
living with good men, as Theognis says.* 

But if we look a little deeper into the nature of 
things, a good friend appears to be naturally desirable 
to the good man : — 

What is naturally good, we have already said, is 
good and pleasant in itself to the good man. 

Now, life is defined in the case of animals by the 
power of feeling, in the case of man by the power of 
feeling or thought: but the power involves refer- 
ence to its exercise ; and it is in this exercise that the 
reality lies: life, then, in its reality, seems to be 
feeling or thinking. 

Life, again, is one of the things that are good and 
pleasant in themselves; for it is determinate or 
formed, and the determinate or formed is of the 
nature of the good ; but that which is naturally [or in 
itself] good is good to the good man. (And hence life 
seems to be pleasant to all men. But by life we must a 
not understand a bad or corrupt life, or a life of pain ; 
for such a life is formless, as are all its constituents. 
We shall endeavour, presently, to throw some light on 
the nature of pain.) 

Life itself, then, is good and pleasant (as appears 9 
also from the fact that all desire it, and especially 
the good and the blessed ; for life is most desirable 
to them, and their life is the most blessed). 

* C/. the last words of this boolc 
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But he who sees feels that he sees, and he who 
hears feels that he hears, and he who walks feels that 
he walks; and similarly, whatever else we do, there 
is something that perceives that we are putting forth 
power, so that we must feel that we feel, and know 
that we know. 

But to feel that we feel, or to know that we know, 
is to feel or to know that we exist ; for our existence, 
we found, is feeling or knowing. 

But to feel that we exist is a thing that is pleasant 
in itself; for life is naturally good, and to feel that 
one has a good is pleasant. 

Life, then, is desirable, and most of all desirable 
to the good man, because his existence is good to 
him, and pleasant ; for he is pleased by the conscious- 
ness of that which is good in^ itself. 
10 But the good man stands in the same relation to 
his friend as to himself, for his friend is another self: 
just as his own existence, then, is desirable to each, 
so, or nearly so, is his friend's existence desirable. 

But existence, w« found, is desirable because of the 
feeling that one's self is good, such a feeling being 
pleasant in itself. 

The good man, then, should be conscious of the 
existence of his friend also, and this consciousness will 
be given by living with him and by rational converse 
with him (for this would seem to be the proper mean- 
ing of living together, when applied to man, and not 
merely feeding in the same place, which it means 
when applied to beasts). 

Putting aU this together, then, if his own existence 
is desirable in itself to the good man, being naturally 
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good and pleasant, and if his friend's existence is also 
desirable to him in nearly the same way, it follows 
that a friend is a desirable thing for him. But that 
which is desirable for him he ought to have, or in 
that respect he will be incomplete. Our conclusion, 
therefore, is that he who is to be happy must have 
good friends. 
oftheproper 10. AxB wc to make as many friends as possible ? i 

number qf , /.-ti** n 

friend*. or, as m the case of guest-fnendship * we approve ot 
the saying, "neither a host of guest-friends nor yet 
none," shall we say that in the case of friendship 
also it is best neither to be Mendless nor yet to have 
too many friends ? 

With regard to friends who are chosen with a 2 
view to being useful, the saying would seem to be 
perfectly appropriate; for it would be troublesome 
to repay the services of a large number, and indeed 
life is not long enough to enable us to do it. Of such 
friends, therefore, a larger number than is sufficient 
for one's own Ufe would be superfluous and a hin- 
drance to noble living ; so we do not want more than 
that number. 

Again, of friends chosen with a view to pleasure 
a small number is enough, as a small proportion of 
sweets is enough in our diet 

But are we to have as many good men for friends 3 
as we can, or is there any limit of numbers in friend- 
ship, as there is in a state ? for you could not make 
a state out of ten men, and if you had a hundred 
thousand your state would cease to be a state. But 
perhaps the right number of citizens is not one fixed 

* Gf, note on Tiii 8| 4. 
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number, but any number within certain limits. And 
so with friends there is a limit to their number, and 
that is, we may say, the largest number that one can 

4 live with ; for living together is, as we saw, one of the 
most essential characteristics of friendship, and it is 
quite evident that it is impossible to live with and 
spread one's self abroad among a large number. 

Moreover, a man's friends must be friends with 
one another, if all are to spend their time together ; 
but this is difficult with a large number. 

5 Again, it becomes hard for him to sympathize 
duly with the joys and sorrows of a large number ; 
for then he is likely to have at the same time to 
rejoice with one and to grieve with another. Per- 
haps, then, the best plan is not to try to have as 
many friends as possible, but so many as are suffi- 
cient for a life in common ; and indeed it would be 
impossible to have an ardent friendship with a great 
number. 

And, for the same reason, it is impossible to be in 
love with many persons at once; for it seems that 
love is a sort of superlative friendship, and that this 
is only possible towards one person, and an ardent 
friendship towards a few only. 

6 And this seems, in fact, to happen : we do not 
find a number of people bound together by the sort 
of friendship that exists between comrades, but the 
friendships«that the poets celebrate are friendships of 
two persons. Aad the man of many friends, who is 
hail-fellow-well-met with everybody, seems to bo 
really friends with no one (in any other way than as 
fellow-citizens are friends)— I mean the man whom 
we call obsequious. 
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After the manner of fellow-citizens, indeed, it is 
possible to be friends with a great number, and yet 
not to be obsequious, but to be a truly good man ; but 
that kind of friendship which is based on virtue and 
on regard for the friend's self one cannot have for 
many, but must be well satisfied if one can find even 
a few such persons. 
Friends 11. Is it in prosperity or adversity that we most 1 

in prosperity need Meuds ? For under both circumstances we 
•Uif. have recourse to them : in misfortune we need help, 

in prosperity we need people to live with and to do 
good to ; for we wish to do good. 

In adversity, it may be answered, the need is 
more pressing ; we then require useful friends : but 
friendship is a nobler thing in prosperity ; we then 
seek out good men for friends ; for it is more desirable 
to do good to and to live with such people. 

The mere presence of friends is sweet, even in 2 
misfortune; for our grief is lightened when our 
friends share it. And so it might be asked whether 
they literally take a share of it as of a weight, or 
whether it is not so, but rather that their presence, 
which is sweet, and the consciousness of their sym- 
pathy, make our grief less. But whether this or 
something else be the cause of the relief, we need not 
further inquire ; the fact is evidently as we said. 

But their presence seems to be complex in its 
effects. On the one hand, the mere sight of friends a 
is pleasant, especially when we are in adversity, and 
contributes something to assuage our grief; for a 
friend can do much to comfort us both by sight and 
speech, if he has tact: he knows our character, and 
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4 what pleases and what pains us. But, on the other 
hand, to see another grieving over our misfortunes is 
a painful thing; for every one dislikes to be the 
cause of sorrow to his friends. For this reason he 
who is of a manly nature takes care not to impart 
his grief to his friends, shrinking from the pain that 
would give them, unless this is quite outweighed by 
the relief it would give him ; * and generally he does 
not allow others to lament with him, as he is not 
given to lamentations himself; but weak women 
and effeminate men delight in those who lament with 
them, and love them as friends and sympathizers. 
(But evidently we ought in all circumstances to take 
the better man for our modeL) 

6 In prosperity, again, the presence of friends not 
only makes the time pass pleasantly, but also brings 
the consciousness that our friends are pleased at our 
good fortune. And for this reason it would seem 
that we should be eager t6 invite our friends to share 
our prosperity, for it is noble to be ready to confer 
benefits, — ^but slow to summon them to us in adversity, 
for we ought ta be loth to give others a share of our 
evil things : whence comes the saying, " That I am in 
sorrow is sorrow enough." But we should be least 
unwilling to call them in when they will be likely to 
relieve us much without being greatly troubled them- 
selves. 

6 But, on the other hand, when our friends are in 
trouble, we should, I think, go to them unsummoned 
and readily (for it is a friend's office to serve his 
friend, and especially when he is in need and does not 

* See a few lines oa^ end of § 6r 
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claim assistance, for then it is nobler and pleasanter 
to both) : when they are in prosperity, we should go 
readily to help them (for this is one of the uses of a 
friend), but not so readily to share their good things ; 
for it is not a noble thing to be very ready to receive 
a benefit But we may add that we ought to be 
careful that our refusal shall not seem ungracious, as 
sometimes happens. 

The presence of friends, then, in conclusion, is 
manifestly desirable on all occasions, 
/y^rtjp 12. Lovers delight above all things in the sight l 
torf£^ of each other, and prefer the gratification of this 
sense to that of all the others, as this sense is more 
concerned than any other in the being and origin of 
love. In like manner, we may venture to say, do 
friends find living together more desirable than any- 
thing else ; for friendship is essentially community. 

Moreover, a man stands to his friend in the same 
relation in which he stands to himself: but with 
regard to himself the feeling of existence is desirable ; 
therefore the same feeling with regard to his friend is 
desirable. But it is in a common life that they attain 
this feeling; therefore they naturally desire a life in 
common. 

Again, whatever that be which a man holds to 9 
constitute existence, or for the sake of which he 
chooses to live, in that he wishes to pass his time 
together with his friends ; and thus some drink to- 
gether, others gamble, others practise gymnastics, or 
hunt, or study philosophy together — ^in each case 
spending their time together in that which they love 
most of all things in life; for« wishing to live in 
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common with their friends, they do those things and 
take part together in those things which, as they 
think, constitute life in common. 
8 Thus the friendship of those who are not good 
comes to be positively bad ; for, having no stability of 
character, they confirm each other in things that are not 
good, and thus become positively bad as they become 
more like one another. But the friendship of good 
men is good, and grows with their intercourse ; and 
they seem to become better as they exercise their 
faculties and correct each other's deficiencies : for 
each moulds himself to the likeness of that which 
he approves in the other ; whence the saying, *' From 
good men thou shalt learn good things." * 

So much, then, for friendship. We will now pasa 
to the consideration of pleasure. 

* iffQXwf yXv yhf ttir^ Mxii fMBii(r€au — ^Theognia. 



BOOK X 

CHAPTERS 1-6. PLEASURE. 

Beaiomfor ^ OuR next business, I think; should be to treat 1 
SSw?^ of pleasure. For pleasure seems, more than anything 
else, to have an intimate connection with our nature ; 
which is the reason why, in educating the young, we 
use pleasure and pain as the rudders of their course. 
Moreover, delight in what we ought to delight in, and 
hatred of what we ought to hate, seem to be of the 
utmost importance in the formation of a virtuous 
character; for these feelings pervade the whole of 
life, and have power to draw a man to virtue and 
happiness, as we choose what pleases, and shun what 
pains us. 

And it would seem that the discussion of these 2 
matters is especially incumbent on us, since there 
is much dispute about them. There are people 
who say that the good is pleasure, and there are 
people who say, on the contrary, that pleasure is 
altogether bad — some, perhaps, in the conviction that 
it is really so, others because they think it has a 
good effect on men's lives to assert that pleasure is a 
bad thing, even though it be not; for the generality 
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of men, they say, incline this way, and are slaves to 
their pleasures, so that they ought to be pulled in the 
opposite direction : for thus they will be brought into 
the middle course. 

8 But I cannot think that it is right to speak thus. 
For assertions about matters of feeling and conduct 
carry less weight than actions ; and so, when assertions 
are found to be at variance with palpable facts, they 
fall into contempt, and bring the truth also into dis- 
credit. Thus, when a man who speaks ill of pleasure 
is seen at times to desire it himself, he is thought to 
show by the fact of being attracted by it that he really 
considers all pleasure desirable ; for the generality of 

4 men are not able to draw fine distinctions. It seems, 
then, that true statements are the most useful, for 
practice as well as for theory ; for, being in harmony 
with facts, they gain credence, and so incline those 
who understand them to regulate their lives by thenu 
But enough of this : let us How go through the current 
opinions about pleasure. 

1 2. Eudoxus thought pleasure was the good, because 4r^|^J!^ 
he saw that all beings, both rational and irrational, JJ^^f^'* 
strive after it ; but in all cases, he said, that which is 
desirable * is good, and that which is most desirable 
is best : the fact, then, that all beings incline to one 
and the same thing indicates that this is the best 
thing for all ; for each being finds out what is good 
for itself — ^its food, for instance : that, then, which is 
good for all, and which all strive after, is the good. 
The statements of Eudoxus were accepted rather 

* T^ aip§r6v covers, as no English word can, the transition from 
desired to desirable. 
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because of the excellence of his character than on > 

their own account; for he seemed to be a remark- 
ably temperate man; and so people thought that it 
was not from love of pleasure that he spoke thus, but 
that what he said really was the fact. 

Eudoxus also thought that his point could be 2 
proved no less clearly by the argument from the 
opposite of pleasure : — pain is, in itself, an object of 
aversion to all beings ; therefore its opposite is desir- 
able for alL 

Again, he argued, that is most desirable which we 
choose, not on account of something else, but for its 
own sake : but this is admitted to be the case with 
pleasure ; for we never ask a man for his motive in 
taking pleasure, it being understood that pleasure is 
in itself desirable. 

Again, he argued that any good thing whatso- 
ever is made more desirable by the addition of 
pleasure, e,g. just or temperate conduct; but it can 
only be by the good that the good is increased. 

Now, this last argument seems indeed to show 3 
that pleasure is a good thing, but not that it is one 
whit better than any other good thiiig ; for any good 
thing is more desirable with the addition of another 
good thing than by itself. 

Nay, Plato actually employs a similar argument 
to show that pleasure is not the good. "The pleasant 
life," he says, "is more desirable with wisdom than 
without : but if the combination of the two be better, 
pleasure itself cannot be the good ; for no addition can 
make the good itself more desirable." And it is equally 
evident that, if any other thing be made more desir- 
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able by the addition of one of the class of things that 
are good in themselves, that thing cannot be the good. 

4 What good is there, then, which is thus incapable of 
addition, and at the same time such that men can 
participate in it ? For that is the sort of good that 
we want. 

But those who maintain, on the contrary, that 
what all desire is not good, surely talk nonsense. 
What all men think, that, we say, is true. And to 
him who bids us put no trust in the opinion of man- 
kind, we reply that we can scarce put greater trust in 
his opinion. If it were merely irrational creatures 
that desired these things, there might be something 
in what he says; but as rational beings also desire 
them, how can it be anything but nonsense ? Indeed, 
it may be that even in inferior beings there is some 
natural principle of good stronger than themselves, 
which strives after their proper good. 

6 Again, what the adversaries of Eudoxus say about 
his argument from the nature of the opposite of 
pleasure, does not seem to be sound. They say that, 
though pain be bad, yet it does not foUow that 
pleasure is good ; for one bad thing may be opposed 
to another bad thing, and both to a third thing which 
is different from either.* Now, though this is not a 
bad remark, it does not hold true in the present, 
instance. For if both were bad, both alike ought to 
be shunned, or if neither were bad, neither should be 
shunned, or, at least, one no more than the other : 
but, as it is, men evidently shun the one as bad and 

* The neatral state, neither pleasnre nor pain, which they hold 
to be good. 

Y 
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choose the other as good; they axe, in fact, there- 
fore, opposed to one another in this respect. 
aStu^* 3. Again, even though pleasure is not a quality, i 

a quality; it docs not follow that it is not a good thins:. The 

that xt t« not , ° ® 

a^'ui^' exercise of virtue, happiness itself, is not a quality. 

^^7nto ^^ ^ objected, again, that the good is determinate, 2 

^j&uret while pleasure is indeterminate, because it admits of 

uiSH *" ^ more and a less. 

Now, if they say this because one may be more 
or less pleased, then tlie same thing may be said of 
justice and the other virtues ; for it is plain that, with 
regard to them, we speak of people as more or less 
virtuous : some men are more just and more brave 
than others, and it is possible to act more or less 
justly and temperately. 

But if they mean that one pleasure may be more 
or less of a pleasure than another, I suspect that they 
miss the real reason when they say it is because 
some are pure and some are mixed. Why should it 3 
not be the same with pleasure as with health, which, 
though something determinate, yet allows of more 
and less ? For the due proportion of elements 
[which constitutes health] is not the same for aU, nor 
always the same for the same person, but may vary 
within certain limits without losing its character, 
being now more and now less truly health. And it 
may be the same with pleasure. 

Again, assuming that the good is complete, while 4 
motion and coming into being are incomplete, they try 
to show that pleasure is a motion and a coming into 
being. 

But they do not seem to be right even in saying 
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that it is a motion : for every motion seems necessarily 
to be quick or slow, either absolutely, as the motion of 
' the universe, or relatively ; but pleasure is neither 
quick nor slow. It is, indeed, possible to be quickly 
pleased, as to be quickly angered ; the feeling, how- 
ever, cannot be quick, even relatively, as can walk* 
ing and growing, etc. The passage to a state of 
pleasure, then, may be quick or slow, but the exercise 
of the power, i.6. the feeling of pleasure, cannot be 
quick. 

5 Again, how can pleasure be a coming into being ? 
It seems that it is not possible for anything to 

come out of just anything, but what a thing comes 
out of, that it is resolved into. Pain, then, must be 
the dissolution of that whose coming into being is plea- 

6 sure. Accordingly, they maintain that pain is falling 
short of the normal state, pleasure its replenishment. 

But these are bodily processes. K, then, pleasure 
be the replenishment of the normal state, that in which 
the replenishment takes place, i,e. the body, must be 
that which is pleased. But this does not seem to be 
the case. Pleasure, therefore, is not a replenishment, 
but while the process of replenishment is going on we 
may be pleased, and while the process of exhaustion 
is going on we may be pained.* 

This view of pleasure seems to have been suggested 
by the pleasures and pains connected with nutrition; 
for there it is true that we come into a state of want, 

7 and, after previous pain, find pleasure in replenish- 
ment. But this is not the case with all pleasures ; 
for there is no previous pain involved in the pleasures 

* Adopting Spengers oonjeotnre, K^yo^yos for r€fiy6fi€yos. 
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of the mathematician, nor among the sensuous plea- 
sures in those of smell, nor, again, in many kinds of 
sights and sounds, nor in memories and hopes. What 
is there, then, of which these pleasures are the be- 
coming ? Here there is nothing lacking that can be 
replenished. 

To those, again, who [in order to show that 8 
pleasure is not good] adduce the disgraceftd kinds of 
pleasure we might reply that these things are not 
pleasant. Though they be pleasant to ill-conditioned 
persons, we must not therefore hold them to be 
pleasant except to them ; just as we do not hold that 
to be wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which is whole- 
some, sweet, or bitter to the sick man, or that to be 
white which appears white to a man with ophthalmia. 

Or, again, we might reply that these pleasures 9 
are desirable, but not when derived from these 
sources, just as it is desirable to be rich, but not at 
the cost of treachery, and desirable to be in health, 
but not at the cost of eating any kind of abominable 
food. 

Or we might say that the pleasures are specifically lo 
different. The pleasures derived from noble sources 
are different from those derived from base sources, 
and it is impossible to feel the just man's pleasure 
without being just, or the musical man's pleasure 
without being musical, and so on with the rest. 

The distinction drawn between the true friend n 
and the flatterer seems to show either that pleasure is 
not good, or else that pleasures differ in kind. For 
the former in his intercourse is thought to have the 
good in view, the latter pleasure ; and while we blamo 
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the latter, we praise the former as having a different 
aim in his intercourse. 

12 Again, no one would choose to live on condition 
of having a child's intellect all his life, though he 
were to enjoy in the highest possible degree all the 
pleasures of a child ; nor choose to gain enjoyment by 
the performance of some extremely disgraceful act; 
though he were never to feel pain. 

There are many things, too, which we should care 
for, even though they brought no pleasure, as sight, 
memory, knowledge, moral and intellectual excellence. 
Even if we grant that pleasure necessarily accom- 
panies them, this does not affect the question ; for we 
should choose them even if no pleasure resulted from 
them. 

13 It seems to be evident, then, that pleasure is not 
the good, nor are all pleasures desirable, but that some 
are desirable, differing in kind, or in their sources, 
from those that are not desirable. Let this be taken 
then as a sufficient account of the current opinions 
about pleasure and pain. 

1 4. As to the nature or quality of pleasure, we shall ^JJ^^. 
more readily discover it if we make a fresh start as *^^*?*^ ^ 
follows : — 

Vision seems to be perfect or complete at any 
moment; for it does not lack anything which can 
be added afterwards to make its nature complete. 
Pleasure seems in this respect to resemble vision; for 
it is something whole and entire, and it would be 
impossible at any moment to find a pleasure which 
would become complete by lasting longer. 

2 Therefore pleasure is not a motion; for every 
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motion requires time and implies an end; e.g. the 
motion or process of building is complete when the 
required structure is made— either in the whole time 
therefore, or in this final moment of it But in the 
several portions of this time all the motions are in- 
complete, and specifically different from the whole 
motion and from each other ; the fitting together of 
the stones is different from the fluting of the pillar, 
and both from the building of the temple. The 
building of the temple is complete ; nothing more is 
required for the execution of the plan. But the 
building of the foundation and of the triglyph are 
incomplete ; for each is the building of a part only. 
These motions, then, are specifically different from 
one another, and it is impossible to find a motion 
whose nsiture is complete at any moment — ^it is com- 
plete, if at all, only in the whole time. 

It is the same also with walking and the other 3 
kinds of locomotion. For though all locomotion is a 
motion from one place to another, yet there are dis- 
tinct kinds of locomotion, as flying, walking, leaping, 
etc Nay, not only so, but even in walking itself 
there are differences, for the whence and whither are 
not the same in the entire course and in a portion 
of the course, or in this portion and in that, nor is 
crossing this line the same as crossing that ; for you 
do not cross a line simply, but a line that is in a given 
place, and this line is in a different place from that 
I must refer to my other works * for a detailed dis- 

* Physios, Book iii. f. : cf, especially yiii. 8, 264i b, 27, quoted by 
Bamsaner, who founds on it an ingenious emendation of this 
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CTission of motion; but it seems that it is not complete 
at any moment, but that its several parts are incom- 
plete, and that they are specifically different from 
one another, the whence and whither being a specific 
difference. 

Pleasure, on the other hand, is complete in its 
nature at any moment. It is evident, therefore, that 
these two must be distinct from each other, and that 
pleasure must be one of the class of whole and 
complete things. And this would also seem to follow 
from the fact that though duration is necessary for 
motion, it is not necessary for pleasure — for a 
momentary pleasure is something whole and entire. 

From these considerations it is plain that they 
are wrong in saying that pleasure is a motion or a 
coming into being. For these terms are not applied 
to every thing, but only to those things that are 
divisible into parts and are not wholes. We cannot 
speak of the coming into being of vision, or of a 
mathematical point, or of unity ; nor is any one of 
them a motion or a coming into being. And these 
terms are equally inapplicable to pleasure; for it is 
something whole and entire. 

Each sense exercises itself upon its proper object, 
and exercises itself completely when it is in good 
condition and the object is the noblest of those that 
fall within its scope ; for the complete exercise of a 
faculty seems to mean this ; and we may assume that 
it makes no difference whether we speak of the Eense, 
or of the sensitive subject as exercising itself: in 
either case, then, we may say that the exercise is best 
when on the one side you have the finest condition. 
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and on the other the highest of the objects that fall 
within the scope of this faculty. 

But this exercise of the faculty will be not only 
the most complete, but also the pleasantest : for the 
exercise of every sense is attended with pleasure, and 
so is the exercise of reason and the speculative faculty; 
and it is pleasantest when it is most complete, and it 
is most complete when the faculty is well-trained 
and the object is the best of those that fall under this 
faculty. 

And, further, the pleasure completes the exercise 6 
of the faculty. But the pleasure completes it in a 
diflferent way from that in which the object and the 
faculty of sense complete it, when both are as they 
should be ; just as health causes healthy activities in 
a different way from that in which the physician 
causes them. 

(That the exercise of every sense is accompanied 7 
by pleasure is evident : we speak of pleasant sights 
and pleasant sounds. 

It is evident also that the pleasure is greatest 
when both the faculty and that upon which it is 
exercised are as good as they can be: when this is the 
case both with the object of sense and the sentient 
subject, there will always be pleasure, so long, that is, 
as you have the subject to act and the object to be 
acted upon.) 

Now, the pleasure makes the exercise complete 8 
not as the habit or trained faculty* does^ being 

* As already remarked, there is no one English word whioh 
includes these varions senses of Z^is, (1) habit of body, (2) moral 
habit or character, (3) intellectual habit or trained faculty. 
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already present in the subject^ but as a sort of super- 
added completeness, like the grace of youth.* 

So long, then, as both the object of thought or of 
sense and the perceptive or contemplative subject are 
as they ought to be, so long will there be pleasure in 
the exercise; for so long as the object to be acted 
upon and the subject that is able to act remain the 
same, and maintain the same relation to each other, 
the result must be the same. 

9 How is it, then, that we are incapable of continuous 
pleasure? Perhaps the reason is that we become 
exhausted; for no human faculty is capable of con- 
tinuous exercise. Pleasure, then, also cannot be con- 
tinuous; for it is an accompaniment of the exercise 
of faculty. And for the same reason some things 
please us when new, but afterwards please us less. 
For at first the intellect is stimulated and exercises 
itself upon them strenuously, just as we strain our 
eyes to look hard at something ; but after a time the 
exertion ceases to be so intense, and becomes relaxed; 
and so the pleasure also loses its keenness. 

10 The desire for pleasure we should expect to be 
shared by all men, seeing that all desire to live. 

But life is an exercise of faculties, and each man 
exercises the faculties he most loves upon the things 
he most loves; e.g, the musical man exercises his 
hearing upon melodies, and the studious man exer- 

* At other periods of life the yarions organs of the body may 
perform their f nnctions completely, but in jonth this is accompanied 
by an inexpressible charm which all other ages lack. 

The only analogy between pleasure and the doctor is that both 
" complete the activity " from outside : medicines alter the functions ; 
pleasure, like beauty, does not alter them, but is an added perfection* 
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cises bis intellect upon matters of speculation, and so 
on with the rest. 

And pleasure completes the exercise of faculties,* 
and therefore life, which men desire. 

Naturally, therefore, men desire pleasure too ; for 
each man finds in it the completion of his life, which 
is desirable. 

But whether we desire life for the sake of plea- ii 
sure, or pleasure for the sake of life, is a question 
which we may dismiss for the present. For the two 
seem to be joined together, and not tp admit of 
separation : without exercise of faculties there is no 
pleasure, and every such exercise is completed by 
pleasure. 
puamres 5. And from this it seems to follow that pleasures l 

wtZ.'^tp differ in kind, since specifically diflFerent things we 
ne standard believc to bc Completed by specifically different things. 
man, For this scems to be the case with the products both 

of nature and of art, as animals and trees, paintings, 
sculptures, houses, and furniture. Similarly, then, 
we believe that exercises of faculty which differ in 
kind are completed by things different in kind. 

But the exercises of the intellectual faculties are 2 
specifically different from the exercises of the senses, 
and the several kinds of each from one another; 
therefore the pleasures which complete them are also 
different. 

The same conclusion would seem to follow from 
the dose connection that exists between each pleasure 
and the exercise of faculty which it completes. For 
the exercise is increased by its proper pleasure ; e.g. 
people are more likely to understand any matter^ and 
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to go to the bottom of it, if the exercise is pleasant to 
them. Thus, those who delight in geometry become 
geometricians, and understand all the propositions 
better than others ; and similarly, those who are fond 
of music, or of architecture, or of anything else, make 
progress in that kind of work, because they delight in 
it. The pleasures, then, help to increase the exercise ; 
but that which helps to increase it must be closely 
connected with it : but when things are specifically 
different from one another, the things that are closely 
connected with them must also be specifically different. 
8 The same conclusion follows perhaps still more 
clearly from the fact that the exercise of one faculty 
is impeded by the pleasure proper to another; e,g. 
a lover of the fiute is unable to attend to an argu^ 
ment if he hears a man playing, since he takes more 
deUght in flute-playing than in hia present business; 
the pleasure of the flute-player, therefore, hinders 
the exercise of the reason. 

4 The same result follows in other cases, too, when- 
ever a man is exercising his faculties on two things 
at a time ; the pleasanter business thwarts the other, 
and, if the difference in pleasantness be great, thwarts 
it more and more, even to the extent of suppressing 
it altogether. Thus, when anything gives us intense 
delight, we cannot do anything else at all, and when 
we do a second thing, we do not very much care about 
the first; and so people who eat sweetmeats in the 
theatre do this most of all when the actors are bad. 

5 Since its proper pleasure heightens the exercise 
of a faculty, making it both more prolonged and 
better, while pleasure from another source spoils it. 
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it is evident that there is a great difference between 
these two pleasures. Indeed, pleasure from another 
source has almost the same effect as pam from the 
activity itsel£ For the exercise of a faculty is spoilt 
by pain arising from it; as happens, for instance^ 
when a man finds it disagreeable and painful to write 
or to calculate; for he stops writing in the one 
case and calculating in the other, since the exer- 
cise is painful The exercise of a faculty, then, is 
affected in opposite ways by its proper pleasure and its 
proper pain; and by "proper" I mean that which is 
occasioned by the exercise itself But pleasure from 
another source, we have already said, has almost the 
same effect as its proper pain yi,e. it interferes with the 
exercise of the faculty, though not to the same extent. 

Again, as the exercises of our faculties differ in 6 
goodness and badness, and some are to be desired and 
some to be shunned, while some are indifferent, so do 
the several pleasures differ ; for each exercise has its 
proper pleasure. The pleasure which is proper to a 
good activity, then, is good, and that which is proper 
to one that is not good is bad : for the desire of noble 
things is laudable, and the desire of base things is 
blamable; but the pleasures which accompany the 
exercises of our faculties belong to them even more 
than the desires do, since the latter are distinct both in 
time and in nature, while the former are almost coin- 
cident in time, and so hard to distinguish from them 
that it is a matter of debate whether the exercise be 
not identical with the pleasure. 

It seems, however, that the pleasure is not the 7 
same as the act of thinking or of feeling; that is im- 
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possible : but the fact that the two are inseparable 
makes some people fancy that they are identical. 

As, then, the exercises of the faculties vary, so do 
their respective pleasures. Sight is purer than touch, 
hearing and smell than taste * : there is a correspond- 
ing difference, therefore, between their pleasures ; and 
the pleasures of the intellect are purer than these 
pleasures of sense, and some of each kind are purer 
than others. 

8 Each kind of being, again, seems to have its 
proper pleasure, as it has its proper function, — viz. the 
pleasure which accompanies the exercise of its faculties 
or the realization of its natura And a separate con- 
sideration of the several kinds of animals will confirm 
this : the pleasures of a horse, a dog, and a man are 
all different — as Heraditus says, a donkey would 
prefer hay to gold; for there is more pleasure in 
fodder than in gold to a donkey. 

The pleasures of specifically different beings, then, 
are specifically different; and we might naturally 
suppose that there would be no specific difference 
between the pleasures of beings of the same species. 

9 And yet there is no small difference, in the pleasures 
of men at least : what pleases this man pains that ; 
what is grievous and hateful to one is pleasant and 
lovable to another. This occurs in the case of sweet 

* Sight and tonch are classed together on the one hand, and 
hearing, smell, and taste on the other, becanse, while the annonnce- 
ments of all the senses are, in the first instance, of secondary 
qnalities (colours, sonnds, etc.), it is mainly from the annonnce- 
ments of sight and tonch that we advance to the knowledge of 
the mathematical properties or primary qnalities (number, fignSQ^ 
motion, etc.)* 
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things, too : a man in a fever has a different notion 
of what is sweet from a man in health ; and a feeble 
man's notion of what is hot is different from that of 
a robust man. And the like occurs in other matters 
also. 

But in all matters of this kind we hold that lo 
things are what they appear to be to the perfect man. 
Now, if this opinion is correct, as we hold it to 
be — if, that is, in every case the test is virtue, or the 
good man as such — then what appears to him to be 
pleasure will be pleasure, and what he delights in 
will be pleasant. 

If what is disagreeable to him appears pleasant 
to another, we need not be astonished ; for there are 
many ways in which men are corrupted and per- 
verted: such things, however, are not pleasant, but 
only pleasant to these men with their disposition. It ii 
is plain, then, that we must not allow the confessedly 
base pleasures to be pleasures at all, except to corrupt 
men. 

But of the pleasures that are considered good, 
which or what kind are to be called the proper 
pleasures of man ? We cannot be in doubt if we 
know what are the proper exercises of his faculties ; 
for the proper pleasures are their accompaniments. 
Whether, then, the exercise of faculties proper to the 
complete and happy man be one or many, the plea- 
sures that complete that exercise will be called 
pleasures of man in the full meaning of the words, 
and the others in a secondary sense and with a 
fraction of that meaning, just as is the case with the 
exercises of the faculties. 
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CHAPTERS 6-9. CONCLUSION. 

1 6. Now that we have discussed the several kinds Happinsu 
of Virtue and friendship and pleasure^ it remains to mmt, hut 

. /» 1 . . lift. 

give a summary account of happiness, smce we 
assume that it is the end of all that man doea And 
it will shorten our statement if we first recapitulate 
what we have said above. 

2 We said that happiness is not a habit or trained 
faculty. If it were, it would be within the reach of 
a man who slept all his days and lived the life of a 
vegetable, or of a man who met with the greatest 
misfortunes. As we cannot accept this conclusion, 
we must place happiness in some exercise of faculty, 
as we said before. But as the exercises of faculty are 
sometimes necessary (i.e. desirable for the sake of 
something else), sometimes desirable in themselves, it 
is evident that happiness must be placed among those 
that are desirable in themselves, and not among those 
that are desirable for the sake of something else : for 
happiness lacks nothing ; it is sufficient in itself 

8 Now, the exercise of faculty is desirable in itself 
when nothing is expected from it beyond itself. 

Of this nature are held to be (1) the manifesta- 
tions of excellence ; for to do what is noble and excel- 
lent must be counted desirable for itself: and (2) 
those amusements which please us ; for they are not 
chosen for the sake of anything else, — indeed, men 
are more apt to be injured than to be benefited 
by them, through neglect of their health and fortunes 

Now, most of those whom men call happy have 
recourse to pastimes of this sort. And on this account 
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those who show a ready wit in such pastimes find 
favour with tyrants ; for they make themselves plea- 
sant in that which the tyrant wants> and what he 
wants is pastime. These amusements, then, are gene- 
rally thought to be elements of happiness, because 
princes employ their leisure in them. But such per- 
sons, we may venture to say, are no criterion. For 4 
princely rank does not imply the possession of virtue 
or of reason, which are the sources of all excellent 
exercise of faculty. And if these men, never having 
tasted pure and refined pleasure, have recourse to the 
pleasures of the body, we should not on that account 
think these more desirable ; for children also fancy 
that the things which they value are better than 
anything else. It is only natural, then, that as chil- 
dren difier from men in their estimate of what is 
valuable, so bad men should dijBTer from good. 

As we have often said, therefore, that is truly 6 
valuable and pleasant which is so to the perfect man. 
Now, the exercise of those trained faculties which are 
proper to him is what each man finds most desirable ; 
what the perfect man finds most desirable, therefore, 
is the exercise of virtue. 

Happiness, therefore, does not consist in amuse- 6 
ment; and indeed it is absurd to suppose that the 
end is amusement, and that we toil and moil all our 
life long for the sake of amusing ourselves. We may 
say that we choose everything for the sake of some- 
thing else, excepting only happiness ; for it is the end. 
But to be serious and to labour for the sake of 
amusement seems silly and utterly childish ; while to 
amuse ourselves in order that we may be serious, as 
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Anacharsis says, seems to be right ; for amusement 
is a sort of recreation, and we need recreation because 
we are unable to work continuously. 

Recreation, then, cannot be the end ; for it is taken 
as a means to the exercise of our faculties. 

AgaiQ, the happy life is thought to be that which 
exhibits virtue ; and such a life must be serious and 
cannot consist in amusement. 

7 Again, it is held that things of serious import- 
ance * are better than laughable and amusing things, 
and that the better the organ or the man, the more 
important is the function ; but we have already said 

' that the function or exercise of that which is better 
is higher and more conducive to happiness. 

8 Again, the enjoyment of bodily pleasures is 
within the reach of anybody, of a slave no less than 
the best of men ; but no one supposes that a slave 
can participate in happiness, seeing that he cannot 
participate in the proper life of man. For indeed 
happiness does not consist in pastimes of this sort, but 
in the exercise of virtue, as we have already said. 

1 7. But if happiness be the exercise of virtue, it is ofikB 
reasonable to suppose that it will be the exercise oi^H^h^ 
the highest virtue; and that will be the virtue or wS^n^w! 
excellence of the best part of usw 

Now, that part or faculty — call it reason or what 
you wiU — ^which seems naturally to rule and take 
the lead, and to apprehend things noble and divine — 

* rh ffTTovZaia. It is impossible to convey in a translation the 
play npon the words (rirovS^ and (tkov^cuos : nrov9^ is eamestness ; 
(TKov^ouos nsnally = good : here, however, wnov^oios carries both 
senses, earnest or serious, and good. 

Z 
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whether it be itself divine, or only the divinest part 
of Tis — ia the faculty the exercise of which, in its 
proper excellence, will be perfect happiness. 

That this consists in speculation or contemplation 
we have already said. 

This conclusion would seem to agree both with 2 
what we have said above, and with known trutha 

This exercise of faculty must be the highest pos- 
sible ; for the reason is the highest of our faculties, 
and of all knowable things those that reason deals 
with are the highest. 

Again, it is the most continuous ; for speculation 
can be carried on more continuously than any kind 
of action whatsoever. 

We think too that pleasure ought to be one of the 3 
ingredients of happiness ; but of all virtuous exercises 
it is allowed that the pleasantest is the exercise of 
wisdom.* At least philosophy t is thought to have 
pleasures that are admirable in purity and stead- 
fastness; and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
time passes more pleasantly with those who possess, 
than with those who are seeking knowledge. 

Again, what is called self-sufficiency will be most 4 
of all found in the speculative life. The necessaries 
of life, indeed, are needed by the wise man as well 
as by the just man and the rest; but, when these 
have been provided in due quantity, the just man 
further needs persons towards whom, Itnd along with 
whom, he may act justly ; and so does the temperate 
and the courageous man and the rest; while the 

* 4i Karh r^y tro<plcaf iv4pyeia^ the contemplation of absolute truth, 
t The search for this truth. 
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wise man is able to speculate even by himself, and 
the wiser he is the more is he able to do this. He 
could speculate better, we may confess, if he had 
others to help him, but nevertheless he is more self- 
suflScient than anybody else. 
6 Again, it would seem that this life alone is desired 
solely for its own sake ; for it yields no result beyond 
the contemplation itself, while from all actions we 
get something more or less besides the action itself. 

6 Again, happiness is thought to imply leisure; for 
we toil in order that. we may have leisure, as we 
make war in order that we may enjoy peace. Now, 
the practical virtues are exercised either in politics 
or in war ; but these do not seem to be leisurely 
occupations : — 

War, indeed, seems to be quite the reverse of 
leisurely; for no one chooses to fight for fighting's 
sake, or arranges a war for that purpose : he would 
be deemed a bloodthirsty villain who should set 
friends at enmity in order that battles «jid slaughter 
might ensue. 

But the politician's life also is not a leisurely 
occupation, and, beside the practice of politics itself, 
it brings power and honours, or at least happiness, to 
himself and his fellow-citizens, which is something 
difierent from politics; for w« [who are asking what 
happiness is] also ask what politics is, evidently 
implying that it is something different from happi- 
ness. 

7 The life of the statesman and of the soldier, then, 
though they surpass all other vivtuous exercises in 
nobility and grandeur, are not leisurely occupations. 
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and aim at sotne ulterior end^ and are not desired 
merely for themselves. 

But the exercise of the reason seems to be superior 
in seriousness (since it contemplates truth), and to 
aim at no end beside itself, and to have its proper 
pleasure (which also helps to increase the exercise) ; 
and its exercise seems further to be self-sufficient, and 
leisurely, and inexhaustible (as far as anything human 
can be), and to have all the other characteristics that 
are ascribed to happiness. 

This, then, will be the complete happiness of man, 
%e, when a complete term of days is added; for 
nothing incomplete can be admitted into our idea of 
happiness. 

But a life which realized this idea would be some- 8 
thing more than human; for it would not be the 
expression of man's nature, but of some divine element 
in that nature — the exercise of which is as far supe- 
rior to the exercise of the other kind of virtue [i.e. 
practical or moral virtue], as this divine element is 
superior to our compound human nature.* 

K then reason be divine as compared with man, 
the life which consists in the exercise of reason will 
also be divine in comparison with human life. Never- 
theless, instead of listening to those who advise us as 
men and mortals not to lift our thoughts above what 
is human and mortal, we ought rather, as far as poa* 
sible, to put off our mortality and make every effort 
to live in the exercise of the highest of our faculties ; 
for though it be but a small part of us, yet in power 
and value it far surpasses all the rest. 

* i.e. oar nature as moral agents, as oomponnds of reason and 
desire. 
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9 And indeed this part would even seem to constitute 
our true self, since it is the sovereign and the better 
part. It would be strange, then, if a man were to 
prefer the life of something else to the life of his true 
self. 

Again, we may apply here what we said above — 
for every being that is best and pleasantest which 
is naturally proper to it. Since, then, it is the reason 
that in the truest sense is the man, the life that 
consists in the exercise of the reason is the best and 
pleasantest for man — and therefore the happiest 

1 8. The life that consists in the exercise of the ojvhATproA- 

ticaX lift as 

other kind of virtue is happy in a secondary sense ; happiness in 
for the manifestations of moral virtue are emphati- ««»««. ««<« o/ 

-*- the relatton 

cally human [not divine]. Justice, I mean, and^^^'JJ^ 
courage, and the other moral virtues are displayed in ?*Jf^g2^ 
our relations towards one another by the observance, 
in every case, of what is due in contracts and ser- 
vices, and all sorts of outward acts, as well as in our 
inward feelings. And all thesQ seem to be emphati- 
cally human affairs. 

2 Again, moral virtue seems, in some pomts, to be 
actually a result of physical constitution, and in many 
points to be closely connected with the passions. 

8 Again, prudence is inseparably joined to moral 
virtue, and moral virtue to prudence, since the moral 
virtues determine the principles of prudence,* while 
prudence determines what is right in morals. 

But the moral virtues, being bound up with the 

* i.e. the principles of morals cannot be proved, but are accepted 
without proof by the man whose desires are properly trained. Cf, 
supra, I. 4) 6. 
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passions, must belong to our compound nature ; and 
the virtues of the compound nature are emphatically 
human. Therefore the life which manifests them, 
and the happiness which consists in this, must be 
emphatically human. 

But the happiness which consists in the exercise of 
the reason is separate from the lower nature. (So 
much we may be allowed to assert about it : a detailed 
discussion is beyond our present purpose.) 

Further, this happiness would seem to need but a 4 
small supply of external goods, certaiaily less than the 
moral life needs. Both need the necessaries of life to 
the same extent, let us say ; for though, in fact, the 
politician takes more care of his person than the 
philosopher, yet the diflference will be quite incon- 
siderable. But in what they need for their activities 
there will be a great diflference. Wealth will be 
needed by the liberal man, that he may act liberally ; 
by the just man, that he may discharge his obliga- 
tions (for a mere wish cannot be tested, — even 
unjust people pretend a wish to act justly); the 
courageous man will need strength if he is to execute 
any deed of courage ; and the temperate man liberty 
of indulgence, — ^for how else can he, or the possessor of 
any other virtue, show what he is ? 

Again, people dispute whether the purpose or the 5 
action be more essential to virtue, virtue being under- 
stood to imply both. It is plain, then, that both are 
necessary to completeness. But many things are 
needed for action, and the greater and nobler the 
action, the more is needed. 

On the other hand, he who is engaged in specula- 6 
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tion needs none of these things for his work ; nay, it 
may even be said that they are a hindrance to 
speculation: but as a man living with other men, 
he chooses to act virtuously; and so he will need 
things of this sort to enable him to behave like a 
man. 

That perfect happiness is some kind of speculative 
activity may also be shown in the following way : — 

It is always supposed that the gpds are, of aU 
beings, the most blessed and happy ; but what kind 
of actions shall we ascribe to them ? Acts of justice ? 
Surely it. is ridiculous to conceive the gods engaged 
in trade and restoring deposits, and so on. Or acts 
of courage ? Can we conceive them enduring fearful 
things and facing danger because it is noble to do 
so ? Or acts of liberality ? But to whom are they to 
give ? and is it not absurd to suppose that they have 
money or anything of that kind ? And what could 
acts of temperance mean with them? Surely it 
would be an insult to praise them for having no evil 
desires. In short, if we were to go through the 
whole list, we should find that aU action is petty and 
unworthy of the gods. 

And yet it is universally supposed that they live, 
and therefore that they exert their powers ; for we 
cannot suppose that they lie asleep like Endymion. 

Now,, if a being lives, and action cannot be 
ascribed to him, still less production, what remains 
but contemplation ? It follows, then, that the divine 
life, which surpasses all others in blessedness, consists 
in contemplation. 

Of all modes of human activity, therefore, that 
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which is most akin to this will be capable of the 
greatest happiness. 

And this is further confirmed by the feet that the 8 
other animals do not participate in happiness^ being 
quite incapable of this kind of activity. For the life 
of the gods is entirely blessed, and the life of man is 
blessed just so far as he attains to some likeness 
of this kind of activity ; but none of the other animals 
are happy, since they are quite incapable of con- 
templation. 

Happiness, then, extends just so far as contempla- 
tion, and the more contemplation the more happiness 
is there in a life, — ^not accidentally, but as a necessary 
accompaniment of the contemplation; for contem- 
plation is precious in itself. 

Our conclusion, then, is that happiness is a kind of 
speculation or contemplation. 

But as we are men we shall need external good 9 
fortune also : for our nature does not itself provide aU 
that is necessary for contemplation ; the body must 
be in health, and suppUed with food, and otherwise 
cared for. We must not, however, suppose that 
because it is impossible to be happy without external 
good things, therefore a man who is to be happy wiU 
want many things or much. It is not the super- 
abundance of good things that makes a man inde- 
pendent, or enables him to act ; and a man may do 10 
noble deeds, though he be not ruler of land and sea. 
A moderate equipment may give you opportunity for 
virtuous action. 

It is easy to find illustrations of this. Private 
persons seem to do what is right not less, but rather 
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more, than princes. And so much as gives this oppor- 
tunity is enough ; for that man's life will be happy 
who has virtue and exercises it. 

11 ^ Soloii too, I think, gave a good description of the 
happy man when he said that, in his opinion, he was 

I a man who was moderately supplied with the gifts of 
fortime, but had done the noblest deeds, and lived 
temperately ; for a man who has but modest means 
may do his duty. 

Anaxagoras also seems to have held that the 

If happy man was neither a rich man nor a prince ; for 

' he said that he should not be surprised if the happy 

man were one whom the masses could hardly believe 

to be so; for they judge by the outside, which is 

all they can appreciate. 

12 The opinions of the wise, then, seem to agree with 
our theory. But though these opinions carry some 
weight, the test of truth in matters of practice is 
to be found in the facts of life ; for it is in them that 
the supreme authority resides. The theories we have 
advanced, therefore, should be tested by comparison 
with the facts of life; and if they agree with the 
facts, they should be accepted, but if they disagree 
they should be accoimted mere theories. 

13 But, once more, the man who exercises his reason 
and cultivates it, and has it in the best condition, 
seems also to be the most beloved of heaven. For 
if the gods take any care for men, as they are thought 
to do, it is reasonable to suppose that they delight 
in that which is best in man and most akin to them- 
selves (i.e. the reason), and that they requite those 
who show the greatest love and reverence for it, as 
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caring for that which is dear to themselves and doing 
rightly and nobly. But it is plain that all these 
points are found most of all in the wise man« The 
wise man, therefore, is the most beloved of heaven ; 
and therefore, we may conclude, the happiest. 

In this way also, therefore, the wise man will be 
happier than any one else. 
B^ i»^ 9. Now that we have treated (sufficiently, though i 

realized f summarily) of these matters, and of the virtues, and 
also of friendship and pleasure, are we to suppose that 
we have attained the end we proposed ? Nay, surely 
the saying holds good, that in practical matters the 
end is not a mere speculative knowledge of what is 
to be done, but rather the doing of it. It is not 2 
enough to know about virtue, then, but we must 
endeavour to possess it and to use it, or to take any 
other steps that may make us good. 

Now, if theories had power of themselves to make 3 
us good, " many great rewards would they deserve " 
as Theognis says, and such ought we to give; but 
in fact it seems that though they are potent to guide 
and to stimulate liberal-minded young men, and 
though a generous disposition, with a sincere love of 
what is noble, may by them be opened to the in- 
fluence of virtue, yet they are powerless to turn the 
mass of men to goodness. For the generality of men 4 
are naturally apt ta be swayed by fear rather than 
by reverence, and to refrain from evil rather because 
of the punishment that it brings than because of its 
own foulnesa For under the guidance of their 
passions they pursue the pleasures that suit their 
nature and the means by which those pleasures may 
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be obtained, and avoid the opposite pains, while of 
that which is noble and truly pleasant they have not 
even a conception, as they have never tasted it. 

5 What theories or arguments, then, can bring such 
men as these to order? Surely it is impossible, or 
at least very difficult, to remove by any argument 
what has long been ingrained in the character. For 
my part, I think we must be well content if we can 
get some modicum of virtue when aU the circimi- 
stances are present that seem to make men good. 

6 . Now, what makes men good is held by some to 
be nature, by others habit [or training], by others 
instruction. 

As for the goodness that comes by hature, it is 
plain that it is not within our control, but is bestowed 
by some divine agency on certain people who truly 
deserve to be called fortunate. 

As for theory or instruction, I fear that it cannot 
avail in all cases, but that the hearer's soul must be 
prepared by training it to feel delight and aversion 
on the right occasions, just as the soil must be pre- 

7 pared if the seed is to thrive. For if he lives under 
the sway of his passions, he will not listen to the 
arguments by which you would dissuade him, nor 
even understand them. And when he is in this state, 
how can you change his mind by argument ? To 
put it roundly, passion seems to yield to force only, 

8 and not to reason. The character, then, must be 
already * formed, so as to be in some way akin to 
virtue, loving what is noWe and hating what is basa 

But to get right guidance from youth up in the 

* Before theoiT' or infitrnction can be any use. 
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road to virtue is hard, unless we are brought up 
under suitable laws ; for to live temperately and re- 
gularly is not pleasant to the generality of men, 
especially to the young. Our nurture, then, should 
be prescribed by law, and our whole way of life ; for 
it will cease to be painful as we get accustomed to it. 
And I venture to think that it is not enough to get 9 
proper nurture and training when we are young, but 
that as we ought to carry on the same way of life 
after we are grown up, and to confirm these habits, 
we need the intervention of the law in these matters 
also, and indeed, to put it roundly, in our whole life. 
For the generality of men are more readily swayed 
by compulsion than by reason, and by fear of punish- 
ment than by desire for what is nobla 

For this reason, some hold that the legislator lo 
should, in the first instance, invite the people and 
exhort them to be virtuous because of the nobility 
of virtue, as those who have been well trained 
will listen to him; but that when they wiU not 
listen, or are of less noble nature, he should apply 
correction and punishment, and banish utterly those 
who are incorrigible. For the good man, who takes 
what is noble as his guide, wiU listen to reason, but 
he who is not good, whose desires are set on pleasure, 
must be corrected by pain like a beast of burden. 
And for this reason, also, they say the pains to be 
applied must be those that are most contrary to the 
pleasures which the culprit loves. 

As we have said, then, he who is to be good must ii 
be well nurtured and trained, and thereafter must 
continue in a like excellent way of life, and must ne ver^ 
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either voluntarily or involuntarily, do anything vile ; 
and this can only be effected if men live subject to 
some kind of reason and proper regimen, backed by 
force. 

12 Now, the paternal rule has not the requisite force 
or power of compulsion, nor has the rule of any 
individual, imless he be a king or something like 
one; but the law has a compulsory power, and at 
the same time is a rational ordinance proceeding from 
a kind of prudence or reason.* And whereas we 
take offence at individuals who oppose our inclina- 
tions, even though their opposition is right, we do 
not feel aggrieved when the law bids us do what is 
right 

13 But Sparta is (with a few exceptions) the only 
state where the legislator seems to have paid atten- 
tion to the nurture and mode of life of the citizena 
In most states these matters are entirely neglected, 
and each man lives as he likes, ruling wife and 
children in Cyclopean fashion.! 

14 It would be best, then, that the regulation of 
these matters should be undertaken and properly 
carried out by the state, and that individuals should 
be able to render this service to the community; but 
as the state neglects it, it would seem that we should 
each individually help (or at least, try to help) our 
own children or friends on the road to virtue4 

Now, it would seem from what has been said that 
to enable one to do this the best plan would be to 
learn how to legislate. For state training is carried 
on by means of laws, and is good when the laws are 

• C/. VI. 8, l-a. t OS. Horn. Od. ix. 114. J Qf. L «, a^ 
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good; but it would seem to make no difference 
whether the laws be written or unwritten, nor whether 
they regulate the education of one person or many, 
any more than it does in the case of music, or gym- 
nastics, or any other course of training. For as in 
the state that prevails which is ordained by law and 
custom, so in the household that which is ordained 
by the word of the father of the family and by 
custom prevails no less, or even more, because of the 
ties of kinship and of obligation ; for affection and 
obedience are already implanted by nature in the 
members of the family. 

Moreover, in spite of what has just been said, 19 
individual treatment is better than treatment by 
masses, in education no less than in medicine. As a 
general rule, repose and fasting are good for a fever 
patient, but in a particular case they may not be 
good. A teacher of boxing, I suppose, does not re- 
commend every one to adopt the same style. It 
would seem, then, that individuals are educated more 
perfectly under a system of private education; for 
then each gets more precisely what he needs. 

But you will best be able to treat an individual 
case (whether you are a doctor, or a trainer, or any- 
thing else) when you know the general rule, *' Such 
and such a thing is good for all men/' or " for all of a 
certain temperament;" for science is said to deal, 
and does deal, with that which is common to a 
number of individuals. 

I do not mean to deny that it may be quite pos- le 
sible to treat an individual well, even without any 
scientific knowledge, if you know precisely by ex- 
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perience the effect of particular causes upon him, 
just as some men seem to be able to treat themselves 
better than any doctor, though they would be quite 
unable to prescribe for another person. 

But, nevertheless, I venture to say that if a man 
wishes to master any art, or to gain a scientific know- 
ledge of it, he must advance to its general principles, 
and make himself acquainted with them in the 
proper method; for, as we have said, it is with 
universal propositions that the sciences deal. 

17 And so I think that he who wishes to make men 
better by training (whether many or few) should 
try to acquire the art or science of legislation, sup- 
posing that men may be made good by the agency of 
law. For fairly to mould the character of any 
person that may present himself is not a thing that 
can be done by anybody, but (if at all) only by him 
who has knowledge, just as is the case in medicine 
and other professions where careful treatment and 
prudence are required. 

18 Our next business, then, I think, is to inquire 
from whom or by what means we are to learn the 
science or art of legislation. 

''As we learn the other arts," it will be said, — 
" i.e, from the politicians who practise it : for we found 
that legislation is a part of politics." 

But I think the case is not quite the same with 
politics as with the other sciences and arts. For in 
other cases it is plain that the same people commimi- 
cate the art and practise it, as physicians and painters 
do. But in the case of politics, while the sophists pro- 
fess to teach the art, it is never they that practise it. 
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but the statesmen. And the statesmen woiQd seem to 
act by some instinctive faculty, proceeding empirically 
rather than by reasoning. For it is plain that they 
never write or speak about these matters (though 
perhaps that were better than making speeches in the 
courts or the assembly), and have never commimi- 
cated the art to their sons or to any of their Mend& 19 
And yet we might expect that they would have 
done so if they could ; for they could have left no 
better legacy to their country, nor have chosen any- 
thing more precious than this power as a possession 
for themselves, and, therefore, for those dearest to 
them. 

Experience, however, seems, we must allow, to be 
of great service here; for otherwise people would 
never become statesmen by familiarity with politics. 
Those who wish for a knowledge of statesmanship, 
then, seem to need experience [as well as theory]. 

But those sophists who profess to teach states- 20 
manship seem to be ludicrously incapable of fulfilling 
their promises: for, to speak roundly, they do not 
even know what it is or what it deals with. If they 
did know, they would not make it identical with 
rhetoric, or inferior to it, nor would they think it 
was easy to frame a system of laws when you had 
made a collection of the most approved of existing 
laws. " It is but a matter of picking out the best," 
they say, ignoring the fact that this selection requires 
understanding, and that to judge correctly is a matter 
of the greatest difficulty here, as in music. Those 
who have special experience in any department can 
pass a correct judgment upon the result, and under- 
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stand how and by what means it is produced, and 
what combinations are harmonious; but those who 
have no special experience must be content if they 
are able to say whether the result is good or bad — ^as, 
for instance, in the case of painting. Now, laws are 
the work or result, so to speak, of statesmanship. 
How then could a collection of laws make a man able 
to legislate, or to pick out the best of the collection ? 

21 Even the art of healing, it seems, can not be 
taught by compendia. And yet the medical com- 
pendia try to tell you not only the remedies, but how 
to apply them, and how to treat the several classes of 
patients, distinguishing them according to their tem- 
perament. But all this, though it may be serviceable 
to those who have experience, would seem to be quite 
useless to those who know nothing of medicine. 

So also, I think we may say, collections of laws 
and constitutions may, be very serviceable to those 
who are able to examine them with a discriminating 
eye, and to judge whether an ordinance is good or 
bad, and what ordinances agree with one another; 
but if people who have not the trained faculty go 
through such compendia, they cannot judge properly 
(unless indeed a correct judgment comes of itself), 
though they may perhaps sharpen their intelligence 
in these matters. 

22 Since then our predecessors have kft this matter 
of legislation uninvestigated, it will perhaps be better 
ourselves to inquire into it, and indeed into the 
whole question of the management of a state, in order 
that our philosophy of human life may be completed 
to the best of our power. 

2a 
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Let us try, then, first of all, to consider any valu- 23 
able utterances that our predecessors have made upon 
this or that branch of the subject; and then, look- 
ing at our collection of constitutions, let us inquire 
what things tend to preserve or to destroy states, and 
what things tend to preserve or destroy the several 
kinds of constitution, and what are the causes of the 
good government of some states and the misgovem- 
ment of others : for when we have got an insight 
into these matters we shall, I think, be better able to 
see what is the best kind of constitution, and what is 
the best arrangement of each of the several kinds; 
that is to say, what system of laws and customs is 
best suited to each. 

Let us begin then.* 

* The work to which this conclnsion forms a preface is the 
Politics of Aristotle, still extant, bnt in an incomplete state. 
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Crown Svo, y, 6d. 

Tremadoc Sermons : Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the Un" 

seen World, and the Divine Humanity. By Rev. H, N. Grimley. 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

Prayer of Humanity, The. Sermons on the Lord's Prayer, 
By Rev. H. N. Grimley. Crown %vo, 3^. 6d, 

Temple of Humanity, The, and other Sermons. By Rev« 

H. N. Grimley. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Sermons for the Church's Seasons from Advent to Trinity, 

selected from the published Sermons of the late Edward Bouverib 
PuSEY, D.D. Crown Svo, ^s. 

Disputed Points and Special Occasions, Sermons on. By 

George Dawson. Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition, Small Svo, 
Ss,6d. 

Daily Life and Duty, Sermons on. By George Dawson. 

Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition. Small Svo, ss. 6d. 
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Authentic CNxqpel, The, and other Sermons. By Georgb 

Dawson. Edited by Gborgb. St. Claiiu Fourth Edition. Small 
Svo, ss. 6d, 

Every - Day ' OonnselB. By George Dawson. Edited by 

George St. Clair. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Prayers. By George Dawson. First Series. Edited by 

his Wife. Tenth Edition, Small $vo, y, 6d, Second Series. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Sptall Siw, 35. 6d, -_ 

Book of Job, Commentary on the. By Samuel Cox, D.D. 

With a Translation* Second JSdition, ^vo^i^s, 

Balaam : An Exposition and a Study. By Samuel Cox, 

D.D, Crown Svo, $s. 

Miracles : An Argument and a Challenge. By Samuel Cox, 

D.D. Crozvn Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? By 
Samuel Cqx, D.D. Tuoelfth Edition, Crown ^0, 2s, 6d, 

Larger Hope, The. A Sequel to ^ Salvator Mundi.' Second 

Edition, iSmo, is. 

Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. By 

Samuel Cox, D.D. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

Formation of the Gospels. By F. P. Badham. Crown Svo, 
2s, 6d, 

Present Day Oonnsels. By Rev. W. L. Paige Cox. Crown 
Svo, 5/, 

The Bible Tme from the Beginning : A Commentary on all 

those portions of Scripture that are most questioned and assailed. 
By Edward Gough. Vols. I. to V. Svo, i6s, each. 

Larger Hope, Our Catholic Inheritance in the. By Alfred 

Gurney. Crown Svo, is, 6d, 

Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the 

German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty*s 
Gracious Permission. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Meditations on Life and its Religions Duties. Translated 

from the German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her 
Majesty's Gracious Permission. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Higher Life, The : Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Seventh Edition. CroTvn Svo, 5j, 
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Doetrine of Annihilation in the Idi^t of the QaspA of Loriu 

By Rev. J. Balpwin Brown. Fourtk Editwm. . Crwm Szw, 
2s. 6d. 

Christ in Modem Ufe. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Stveniienth Edition, Crown 8cv, 5^. 

Chxifltian Ufe, The Spirit of the. By Rev. Stopford A. 

Brookb. Fourth Edition. Crozon ^o, 5f. 

Fight of Faith, The : Sennons preached on varions occasions, 
by Rev. Stopford A. Brookb. Sixth Edition, Crown 9uo, j^. 

Sermons. Two Series. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Thirteenth Edition, Crotun Szfo, $s, each. 

Theology in the English Poets — Cowper, Coleridge,. Words- 
worth, and Bums. By Rev. Stopford A. Brookb. Sixth Edition. 
Post 6vo, Ss, 

Onrrent Ooin. By Rev. H. R. Hawkis. Materialism — The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion^— Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Sixth Edition, Crown Svo, Ss, 

Arrows in the Air. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. NftA Edition. 

Crown SvOf Ss,. 

Speech in Season. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. Sixth Edition, 

Crown $vo, 5j. 

Thoughts for the Times. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, Fourteenth 

Edition, Crown Szw, $s, 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. JVew 

Edition, Fcap, 8fv, is, 6d, 

Death— and Afterwards. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Reprinted 

from the Fortnightly Reinew of August 1885, with Supplement. 
Ninth Edition, Croitm 8zv, is. 6d. Faper^ is. 

Discourse on lilatters Pertaining to Religion. By Theodore 

Parker. People^ s Edition, Crown ^zfo, 2s. ; is, 6d. 

Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. 14 vols,, Bvo, 6r. 
ectch. 
Vol. I. — Discourse on matters pertaining to Religion. II. Ten Ser- 
mons and Prayers. III. Discourses on Theology. IV. Discourses 
on Politics. V. and VI. Discourses on Slavery. VII. Discourses 
on Social Science. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. IX. and X. 
Critical Writings. XI. Sermons on Theism, Atheism, and Popular 
Theology. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. XIII. 
Historic Americans. XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. 
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Jeans, the Oarpenter of Nazaxetk By A Layman. Third 

Editiott, Crown B/vo, j^s. Also in Two Parts^ 2s, 6d. 4ach, 

Hebrew Theism. By Francis William Newman. JRoyal 

Sivo, 4s. 6d, 

Ohristian Policy of Life, The. A Book for Young Men of 

Business. By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Tkird Edition, Crown 

Evolution and Scripture. With an Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Scriptures and Inspiration. By Arthur Holborow. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Supernatural Revelation ; An Essay concerning the Basis of 

the Christian Faith. By C. M. Mead, D.D. JRoya/^vo, 14s, 

Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, History of the. By Rev. 

T. £. Bridgbtt. 2 vois, ^, iBs, 
Science and the Faith : Essays on Apologetic Subjects. By 

Aubrey L. Moore. TAird Edition. Crown 9vo, 6s. 

Ohurch Histories. See General and European History. 



WORKS ON SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND COMPARATIVE 

RELIGION. 

Spinosa's Philosophy. Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrieal 

Order and Divided into Five. Parts* which treat — (i) Of God; (2) 
Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind ; (3) Of the Origin and Nature of 
the Affects ; (4) Of Hunuui Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects ; 
(5) Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liwrty. Translated 
from the Latin of Spinoza, by W. Halb Whits. Post Szw, los, 6d. 

[FhilOBophical Ubrazy. 

Leopardi's Philosophy. Essays and Dialogues of Leopardi. 

Translated by Charles Edwardes, with Biographical Sketch. Post 
8«v, 7j. 6d. [FMioiiopbtMil lHairy. 

Schopenhauer's Philosophy. The World as Will and Idea. 
From the German of Schopenhauer. By R. Bl Haldanb and 
J. Kemp. 3 vois.^ Post 2vo, £2, los, IfhXUuojfiiXM Litnraxy. 

Hartmann's Philosophy. Philosophy of the Unconscious. By 

£. von Hartmann. Translated by W. C. Coupland. 3 tw/x.; 
Pvs/ Svo, SIS. 6d. [PliUosopiacal Litnraxy. 
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Fichte'B Philosophy. Oharacteristics of the Present Age. By 

J. Gottlieb Fichte. Translated by W. Smith. PostSzw, 6s. 

New Bxpositioii of the Sdenoe of Knowledge. Translated by A. £. 
Kroeger. Svo, dr. 

Science of Knowled^re. Translated by A. £. Krobger. With an 
Introduction by Prof. W. T. Harris, los, 6d, 

[PbllOBopliical Ulvrazy. 

Sdenoe of BightB. Translated by A. E. Kroeger. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. W. T. Harris. 12s, 6d, [Philosopliical Library. 

Fichte's Popular Works. The Nature of the Scholar, The 

Vocation of the Scholar, The Vocation of Man, The Doctrine of 
Religion, Characteristics of the Present Age, Outlines of the Doctrine 
of Knowledge. With a Memoir by W. Smith. 2 vols,^ 21s, 

{FhilOBophioal Library. 

Problons of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Svo. 

Series I. — Foundations of a Creed. 2 vols, -tSs, 

Series II. — Physical Basis of Mind. With Illustrations. 16s. 

Series III. — 2 vols, 22s. 6d, 

Essays, Philosophical and TheologicaL By James Mar- 

TINBAU. 2 vols. Crown Svo, £if 4s, 

History of lAaterialisin, and Oriticism of its Present Import- 
ance. By Prof. F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation by Ernest 
C. Thomas. 3 vols. Post Svo, los, 6d. each, [Philosophical Library. 

Moral Ideal, The: An Historic Study. By Julia Wedg- 

wpoD. Second Edition* Svo, gs. 

Positive Philosophy of Angnste Oomte. Translated and Con- 
densed by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
Svo, 2$S, 

Catechism of Positive Religion. By Auguste Comte. From 

the French by R. Congrevb. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 2s, 6di 

Angnste Comte and Positivism. By John Stuart Mill. 
Third Edition, Post Svo, y. 6d. [PliiloaopMoal Library. 

Compendium of the Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini- 

Serbati. By T. Davidson. Second Edition. Svo, los, 6cL 

Moral Order and Progress : An Analysis of Ethical Concep- 
tions. By S* Alexander; Second Edition, Post Svo, I4r. 

[FbilOBopUoal LUxrary. 

Final Causes: A Refutation. By Wathen Mark Wilks 
Call. Crown Svo, 5/. 
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The Worth of Human Testimony. By T. Fitzarthur. 

Fcap, $vOf 2s, . 

Man's Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of 

the Physical Sciences. By J. P. Lesley. Second EdUioru Crown 
SvOf ys, 6d, 

On Truth. By St. George Mivart. Zvo^ i6s. 

Natural Law : . An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. 

Second Edition. Post Svo, iQs, 6d. [PJiilosophlcal LUxrarjr. 

Essays, Scientific and Philosophical. By Aubrey L. Moore. 

With Memoir of the Author* Crown 8w, 6j. 

Mystery of Pain. By James Hinton. New Edition. Fcap. 

Law-Breaker^ The, and The Coming of the Law. By James 

Hinton. Edited by Margaret Hinton. Crown $vo, dr. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the mss. of the 
late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second 
Edition, Crown Szw, 5^. 

Larger Life, The. Studies in Hinton's Ethics, By Caro- 
line Haddon. Crown Svo, $s. 

Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. 

By F. W. Newman. Crown Svo, ss, 6d, 

The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By F. W. 
Newman. TentA Edition, Post SvOy y, 6d, 

Miscellanies. Essays, Tracts, and Addresses, Moral and Re- 
ligious. By F. W. Newman. Svo, Vol. I. lor. 6d. ; Vols. II. and 
III. I2J. each ; Vol. IV. los. 6d. ; Vol. V. I2s. 

Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Seventeenth Edition, 

Post Svo, los, 6d, New Edition with Prefatory Memoir, Edited by 
his Wife. 6s, [PhUosopbical Ulirary. 

Creed of Christendom, The. Eiy W. R. Greg. Ei^/itA Edition, 
2 vols. Post 8zv, 15^. [Pbilosoplileal library. 

Miscellaneous Essays. By W. R. Greg. Two Series. Crown 

Zt'Of 7s, 6d, each, 

Christianity, Essence of, from the German of L. Feuerbach. 
By Marian Evans. Second Edition, Post $po, ys, 6d. 

[PhilOBopliical Library. 

Dawn of Death, The. By Luscombe Searelle. Crown Svo, 
4J. 6d, 
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Oonflict between Religion and Science, The. By J. W. 

Draper. Twenty-first Edition, Crinvn$vo,Ss» [LS.S. 

Analysis of BeUgions Belief. By Viscount Amberley. 2 

vols.f SizfOf 30f. 

Oandid Examination of Theism. ByPHYSicus. Second Edition. 
Post Svo, 7s, 6d, [FhUosophical Ubrazy. 

Oonnsels and Reflections. By Guicciardini. Translated by 
N. H. Thomson. Crozvn Svo, 6f. 

Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. By W. G. Ward. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols,, 8zv, 21s. 

Oreed of Science, Religions, Moral, and Social. By William 

Graham. Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo, dr. 

Service of Man, The : An Essay towards the Religion of the 
Future. By J. Cotter Morison. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Religion and Philosophy in Germany. By Heine. Translated 

by J. Snodgrass. Post Svo, 6s. [PbUOBOpliioal lilaary. 

Paul of Tarsus. By the Author of ' Rabbi Jeshua.' Crown 

Svo,^. 6d. 

Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Paper covers, is. 

The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Paper covers, is. 

Jesus of Nazareth : with a Brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. By Edward Clodd. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8ev, 6j. Special Edition for Schools^ in 2 parts, 
IS, 6d, each. 

Childhood of Religions, including a Simple Account of the 

Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. By Edward Clodd. 
New Edition, Revised, and partly re^written. Crown Svo, $s. 
Special Edition for schools, is. 6d, 

Martyrdom of Man, The. By Winwood Reade. Thirteenth 

Edition, Svo, ^s, 6d, 

History of Religion to the Spread of the Universal Religions, 

Outlines of the. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch 
by J. EsTLiN Carpenter. Fourth Editipn, Post Svo, ys, 6d, 

pliUosoplilcal Ubrary and Trdbner's Oriental Series. 

Ten Great Religions. By James Freeman Clarke. An 

Essay in Comparative Theology. Svo. Part I. lOf. 6d. Part Ih 
A Comparison of all Religions, los, 6d, 
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Blood-Covenant, The : A Primitive Rite, and its Bearing on 

Scripture. By H. Clay Trumbull. Post %vo, 7j. dd. 

Primitive Symbolism as lUnstrated in Phallic Worship ; or, 

The Reproductive Principle. By Hoddbr M. Westropp, with 
Introduction by Major-Gen. Forlong. 8w. *js, 6d, 

Serpent Worship, and other Essays, with a Chapter on Totem- 
ism. By C. Staniland Wake, ^o, 10s. 6d, 

Oriental Religions. See Works on Oriental Subjects. 



MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. 

Zoological Mythology; or. The Legends of Animals. By 
Angelo de Gubernatis. 2 vols. Svo, £1, Ss. 

Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By Rev. Sir George W. 

Cox, Bart. New Edition, Svo, i6s. 

Comparative Mythology and Folk-Lore, Introduction to the 

Science of. By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 
ys. 6d, 

Classical Mythology. — Tales of Ancient Greece. By Rev. 

Sir G. W. Cox. JVew Edition. Small Crown, Svo, 6s, 

Manual of Mythology in the Form of Question and Answer 

- By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, ss. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 

Small crown Svo, 35. 6d, 

MedisBval Folk-Lore. — Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. 

By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox and E. H. Jones. Third Edition, Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

Greeko-Slavonic Literature and its Relation to the Folk- 
Lore of Europe during the Middle Ages. By M. Gaster. Lar^e 
Post Svo, Js. 6d. 

Ethnology in Folk-Lore. By George Laurence Gomme. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, [Modem Soitocd Serite. 

Bushman Folk-Lore, Brief Account of. By W. H. I. Bleek. 

FoliOy 2s. 6d, 

Hottentot Folk-Lore. — Reynard the Foz in South Africa; 

or, Hottentot Fables and Tales. By W. H. I. Bleek. Post 
Svo, p. 6d, 

C 
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Turkisli Tales. — The History of the Forty Vezirs ; or, The 

Story of the Forty Moms and Eves. Translated from the Turkish by 
E. J. W. GiBB. Crown Svo, los, 6d. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old Truths. By 
J. Long. Post Zvo, 6s. [Trubner's Oriental Series. 

Indian Mythology. — Vishnu Purdnd : A System of Hindu 

Mythology and Tradition. From the original Sanskrit. Illustrated 
by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. Translated by H. H. 
Wilson. Edited by Fit? Edward Hall. 5 vols, £s, As. 6d. 

Indian Msrthology. — Olassical Dictionary of Hindu Mytho- 
logy and History, Geography, and Literature. By John Dowson. 
Posi Svo, i6s, pMibner'B Oriental Series. 

Indian Mythology. — Cosmogony, Mythology, etc. of the 

Indians in the Vedic Age. By John MuiR. Third Edition. £iyis. 

Indian Folk-Lore. — History, Folk-Lore, and Distribution of 

the Races of the North- Western Provinces of India. By Sir H. M. 
Elliott. Edited by J. Beames. With 3 coloured Maps. 2 vois, 
$vOy ;f I, i6s. 

Buddhist Birth-Stories; or, Jataka Tales. The Oldest 

collection of Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannana. 
Translated from the Pali text of V. Fausboll by T. W. Rhys 
Davids. Post Svo, iSs. [Triibner'B Oriental Series. 

Tibetan Tales, derived from Indian Sources. Done into 

English from the German of F. Anton von Schiefner. By W. R. 
S. Ralston. Post Svo, 14s. [Trdbner's Oriental Series. 

Burmese Folk-Lore. — ^Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from 

Burmese Sources ; or, The Niti Literature of Burma. By J. Gray. 
Post 8w, 6s. [Triibner's Oriental Series. 

Folk Tales of Kashmir. By Rev. J. H. Knowles. Fosf Svo, 
i6s, [Triibner's Oriental Series. 

Folk Songs of Southern India, containing Canarese, Badaga, 

Coorg, Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu Songs. By C E. Go^er,- 
^o, los, 6d. 

Japanese Fairy World : Stories from the Wonder-lore of 

Japan. By W. E. Griffis. With 12 Plates. Square i6mo,ss. 6d. 

Folk-Lore of Ohina, and its Affinities with that of the Aryan 
and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys. Svo, los. 6d. 

Proverbs and their Lessons. By Archbishop Trench, 

Seventh Edition, enlarged. Fcap, 8iv, 4^. 
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Mandan Onstoms. — 0-Eee-Pa^ A Religious Ceremony ; and 

other customs of the Mandans. By George Catlin. With 13 
Coloured Illustrations. Small 1^0 ^ 14^. 

Oriental Mythology. See Works on Oriental Subjects. 



WORKS RELATING TO THE OCCULT 

SCIENCES, ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 

SPIRITISM, AND THEOSOPHY. 

Hermes Trismegistus, Ohristian Neoplatonist, Theological and 

Philosophical Works of. Translated from the Greek by J. D. 
Chambers. Sz/^, 7^. dd, 

Hermes Trismegistus. The Virgin of the World. Translated 

and edited by the Authors of * The Perfect Way.' Illustrations. 4/^, 
imitation parchment i los, 6d, 

The Occnlt Sciences, A Compendium of Transcendental 

Doctrine and Practice. By A. E. Waite. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Kabbalah Unveiled, containing the Chief Books of the 

Zohar. Translated by S. L. M. Mathers from the Latin version 
of * Rosenroth,* collated with the Chaldec and Hebrew Text. J^ost 
8v0, 10s. 6d. 

Magic, Mysteries of : A Digest of the Writings of Eliphas 

Lifevi. By A. E. Waite. With Illustrations. Svo, los. 6d. 

Magic, White and Black ; or, The Science of Finite and In- 
finite Life. By Franz Hartmann. Third Edition, Crown 8w, 
75. 6d. 

Practical Magic. — The Key of Solomon the King, translated 

from ancient Mss. in the British Museum. By S. L. M. Mathers. 
With numerous Plates. Crown 4to, 25J. 

Alchemy. — Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers, based on 

materials collected in 181 5, and supplemented by recent researches. 
By A. E. Waite. With a Bibliography of Alchemy. ^0, lOf. 6d. 

Astrology. — Spiritual Hermeneatics of Astrology and Holy 

Writ. Edited by Anna Kingsford. With Illustrations. 4/0, 
parchment^ los, 6cL 

Astrology. — The Astrologer's Gnide {Anima Asfrologtce), 
Edited by W. C Eldon Serjeant. 8w, 7^. 6d. 

Hypnotism, or Animal Magnetism. By Rudolph Heiden- 

HAIN, with Preface by G. J. Romanes. Second Edition, Small 
Svo, 2s. 6d, 
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Animal Magnetism. By A. Binet and C. Ytui, Second 

Edition, Crown Svo, 5j. [L S. S. 

Phantasms of the Living. By Edmund* Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, and F. Podmorb. 2 vols, Svo, 21s, 

Phantoms. — Posthumous Humanity : A Study of Phantoms, 

from the French of Adolphb D*Assier, by Colonel Olcott. 
With Appendix and Notes. Croivn Bvo, Js. 6d. 

The Rationale of Mesmerism. By A. P. Sinnett. Crown 
Theosophy. — The Occult World. By A. P. Sinnett. FtftA 

Edition, Crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

Theosophy, Beligion, and Occult Science. By Colonel Olcott, 

With Glossary of Eastern words. Crown Svo, fs, 6d, 

Theosophy. — Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. 

By A. P. Sinnett. With Portrait. Svo, los. 6d, 
Theosophy. — Light on the Path, for the Personal Use of those 

who are ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom. Written down by M. C. 
Fcap. Svo, IS. 6d. 

Bosicrucians, Real History of the, founded on their own 

Manifestoes. By A. E. Waite. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
7j. 6d. 

Mysticism. — The Perfect Way; or, The Finding of Christ. 
By Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland. Third Edition, 
/Revised. Square i6mo, 7j. 6d, 

Mysticism, Philosophy of. Translated from the German of 
Carl du Prel. By C. C. Massey. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 255. 

Mysticism.— The Way, the Truth, and the Life : A Hand- 
book of Christian Theosophy, Healing, and Psychic Culture. By 
J. H. Dewey, ioj. (>d. 

Mysticism. — The Pilgrims ; An Allegory of the SouFs Pro- 
gress from the Earthly to the Heavenly State. By Charles Fox. 

Crown Svo, ^s. 

Mysticism. — Through the Gates of €k)ld. A Fragment of 

Thought. By Mabel Collins. Small Svo, 4J. dd. 

Oriental Mysticism. — The Indian Religions; or. Results 

of the Mysterious Buddhism. By Hargrave Jennings. Sz^a, 
lOf. 6^. 

Esoteric Philosophy. — The Hidden Way across the Threshold \ 

or, The Mystery which hath been hidden for ages and from genera- 
tions. By J. C Street. With Plates. Large Svo, i$s. 
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Geometrical Psychology ; or, The Science of Representation. 

An abstract of the Theories and Diagrams of B. W. Betts. By 
Louisa S. Cook. Sixteen Plates. Svo, ys. 6d. 

Beincamation. The Idea of Be-Birth. By Francesca 

Arundale, with Preface by A. P. Sinnett. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d, 

Paracelsus, Life of, and the Substance of Ms Teachings. 

By Franz Hartmann. Post Svo, 10s, 6d, 

Jacob Boehme, Life and Doctrines of : An Introduction to 
the study of his works. By Franz Hartmann. Post Svo, lor. 6d, 

Thomas Vaughan, Magical Writings of. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. E. Waite. Small 4I0, loj. 6d. 

Spiritualism. — Miracles and Modem Spiritualism. By 

Alfred Russell Wallace. Second Edition, Crown Svo, ^s. 

Spiritualism. — Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. 

With narrative Illustrations, by Robert Dale Owen. Post Svo, 
7s. 6d, 

Spiritualism. — ^Debatable Land between this World and the 

Next. By Robert Dale Owen. With Illustrative narrations. 
Second Edition. Crown ^o, 'js, 6d, 

Spiritualism. — Threading my Way : Twenty-seven Years of 

Autobiography. By Robert Dale Owen. Crown Svo, Js. 6d, 

Chiromancy. — The Iniluence of the Stars: A Treatise on 

Astrology, Chiromancy, and Physiognomy. By Rosa Baughan. 
Svo, $s. 

Ohiromancy. — Palmistry and its Practical Uses. By Louise 

Cotton. Twelve Plates. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Fortune-Telling. — The Tarot: Its Occult Signification, Use 

in Fortune-telling, and Method of Play. By S. L. M. Mathers. 
With pack of 78 Tarot cards, 5^. ; without the cards, is, 6d. 



NUMISMATICS. 

Numismata Orientalia, The. I^oyal \to, in Paper Wrapper. 

Part. I.— Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas. With a Plate 
and Map, 9J. 6^. Part II. — Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By S. 
Lane Poole. With 6 Plates, 9^. Part UI. — Coinage of Lydia and 
Persia. By Barclay V. Head. With 3 Plates, loj. 6e/. Part IV. 
—Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By E. T. Rogers. With i Plate, 
5 J. Part V. — Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner. With 8 
Plates, i8j. Part VI. — Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. By 
T. W. Rhys Davids. With i Plate, icw. 
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Vol. I. containing the first six parts as specified above. Royal 4/0, 
half 'bounds £2t 1 3^' ^« 

Vol.- II. Coins of the Jews : being a history of the Jewish coinage in 
the Old and New Testaments. By F. W. Maddbn. With 279 
Woodcuts and Plate. Royal 4to, £2, " 

Vol. III. Part I. — The Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma. By 
Lieut -General Sir Arthur Phayre. Also contains the Indian 
Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the ninth and 
following centuries. By Edward Thomas. With 5 Illustrations. 
Royal i^Oi %s, 6d. 

Vol. III. Part II.— The Corns of Southern India. By Sir W. Elliott. 
With Map and Plates. Royal 4/^, 25^. 

Nomismata Orientalia. Illustrated. Fifty-seven Plates of 

Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, from the collection of the late 
William Marsden, F.R.S. Engraved from drawings made under 
his directions. 4/^, 35. 6d, 
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Christian Origins. — The Rise of Christendom. By Edwin 
Johnson. 8w, 145. 

Early Britain. — The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon; A 

History of the early inhabitants of Britain down to the conve^ion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. By Thomas Wright. Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, With nearly 300 Engravings. Crown SvOy 9 j. 

The History of Canada. By W. Kingsford. Vol. i. 1608- 

1682 ; vol. ii. 1679-1725 ; vol. iii. 1726-1756 ; vol. iv. 1756-1763 ; 
vol. V. 1763-1775. With Maps. Svo, i$s, each volume* 

Lectures to American Audiences. By E. A. Freeman. 

I. The English People in its Three Homes. II. Practical Bearings of 
General European History. Post Svo, Ss, 6d, 

The White King ; or, Charles the First, and Men and Women, 

Life and Manners, etc. in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. 2 zh?Is, Svo, 21s, 

The London Charterhonse : Its Monks and its Martyrs. By 

DoM Lawrbnce Hendriks. Illustrated. Svo, 15J. 

Ireland, Short History of. By C. G. Walpole. With 5 

Maps and Appendices. Third Edition, Crown Svo, dr. 

Two Centuries of Irish History. With Introduction by 
JAS. Brycb, M.P., Svo, i6s» 
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Ireland. — Celtic Ireland. By Sophie Bryant. With 3 

Maps. Crown Svo, $s. 

France and the French in the Second Half of the Nineteen^ 

Century. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the third 
German Edition. Fast Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Pope Joan: An Historical Study, from the Greek of Emmanuel 

Rhoidis. By C. H. Collette. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany. By 
Charles Beard. 8zv, 165. 

Reformation. — Lectures and Papers on the History of the 

Reformation in England and on the Continent. By Aubrey L. 
Moore. Szv, 16^. 

South America. — Spanish and Portuguese South America 

during the Colonial Period. By R. G. Watson. 2 vols. Post 

Egyptian Revolution, History of the, from the Period of the 

Mamelukes to the death of Mohammed Ali. By A. A. Paton. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, Zvo, *js, 6d, 

Trade Guilds. — History and Development of Guilds and the 

Origin of Trade Unions. By Lujo Brentano. 8w, 3j. 6d, 

Tithes, History of, from Abraham to Queen Victoria. By 

Henry W. Clark. Crown Svo, Ss, 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures on the 

Thirty Years' War. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition^ 
enlarged, Fcap, Svo, 4s, 

Mediaval Church History, Lectures on ; being the substance 
of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. By Arch- 
bishop Trench. Second Edition, Svo, 12s, 

Religious Life of England, Retrospect of the ; or, Church, 

Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler. Second Edition, 
PostSzw, 7 J. 6d, 

The Early History of Balliol Oollege. By Frances de 

Paravicini. Svo, 12s, 

History of St. Martin's Ohurch, Canterbury. By Canon 

C. F. RoUTLEDGE. Crown Svo, 55. 

The ICaJdng of Italy, 1856-1870. By The O'Clery. Svo, 

i6s. 

The Irish in Britain from the Earliest Times to the Fa}l 

and Death of Parnell. By John Dbnvir. Crozvn Svo, 6s. 

The Martyrdom of Man. By Win wood Reade. Fourteenth 

Edition, Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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Popular History of the Mexican People. By K. H. Ban- 
croft. Svo, i$s, 

Anglo-Jewish History, Sketches of. By jAihs Picciotto. 
Scripture History for Jewish Schools and Families, Manual 

of. By L. B. Abrahams. With Map. Crown Svo, is, 6d, 
Blunders and Forgeries: Historical Essays. By T. £. 

Bridgett. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Gypsies. By C. G. Leland. Crown Svo, los, 6d, 
Oriental History. See Works on Oriental Subjects. 



TRAVELS, VOYAGES, AND GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Equatorial Africa. The Eilima-Njaro Expedition : A Record 

of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa. By H. H. 
Johnston. With 6 Maps and 80 Illustrations. Svo, 21s. 

South Africa. — Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls : A 

Naturalist's wanderings in the interior of South Africa. By Frank 
Oates. Edited by C. G. Oates. With numerous Illustrations and 
4 Maps. ^Of 21 s. 

Zululand. — Oetywayo and his White Neighbours; or, Re- 
marks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. By 
H. Rider Haggard. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

South America, Around and About : Twenty Months of 

Quest and Query. By Frank Vincent. With Maps, Plans, and 
54 Illustrations. Medium Svo, 2is, 



Ouiana, Among the Indians of: Sketches, chiefly Anthro- 
pologic, from the interior of British Guiana. By Everard F. Im 
THURN. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. 8w, i8j. 



British New Guinea, Toil, Travel, and Discovery in. By 

Theodore F. Bevan. With 5 Maps. Lat^e crown 8w, js. 6d. 

Two Years in a Jungle, by W. T. Hornaday. With 

Illustrations. Sz'^, 21s. 

History of a Slave. By H. H. Johnston. With Forty- 
seven Illustrations. Square 8zv, 6s» 

Fu-Sang ; or. The Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the fifth century. By C. G. Leland. Crown Svo, p, 6d. 
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Eashmir and Eashgar: The Journey of the Embassy to 
Kashgar in 1873-74. By Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew. 
Svo, los, 6d^ 

Egypt: Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book. By Canon 

Isaac Taylor. Crown Svo, $s, 

Egypt as a Winter Resort. By F. M. Sandwith. Crmun 
Japan .* Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 

1884. By Lord Ronald Gower. Fcap, Svo, 2s. 6d, 

Oeylon.— A Visit to Oeylon. By Professor Ernst Haeckel. 

Post Svo, ys, 6d, 

Bermuda Islands. By A. Heilprin. 8z^, 18;. 

Holy Land, Forty Days in the. By E. H. Mitchell. 

With 6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Bulgaria, Past and Present: Historical, Political, and De- 
scriptive. By James Samuelson. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. Svo, 10s, 6d. 

H.B.H. The Duke of Clarence and Avondale in Southern 

India. By J. D. Rees. With a narrative of Elephant Catching in 
Mysore, by G. P. Sanderson. With Map, Portraits, and Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8w, 31J. 6d, 

Xord Connemara's Tours in India, 1886-1890. By J. D. 

Rees. With Maps. 8w, i$s. 

Buried Cities and Bible Countries. By George St. Clair. 

Large crown Svo, Js* 6d, 

Naples in 1888. By E. N. Rolfe and H. Ingleby. With 

Illustrations. Crown SvOf 6s. 

Venetian Studies. By Horatio F. Brown. Crown Svo, 75. 6^. 

Lagoons, Life on the. By H. F. Brown. With 2 Illustra- 
tions and Map. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Germany, Present and Past. By S. Baring-Gould. JVew 

and cheaper Edition* Large crown %vo, 7 j. 6d, 

Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents. By J. Kraus. 
With Notes by John T. Wallers. Third Edition. Crown 
SvOf 6s. 6d, 

The Alps. By Prof. F. Umlauft. Translated by Louisa 

Brough. With 1 10 Illustrations. 89^, 25^. 
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B. Bradshaw's Dictionary of Mineral Waters, Climatic 

Health Resorts, Sea Baths, and Hydropathic Establishments. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

Alone through Syria. By Ellen E. Miller. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. A. H. Sayce. With 8 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Cr* Szfo, 5x. 

Arctic Expedition. — The Great Frozen Sea: A Personal 

Narrative of the Voyage of the AUrt during the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-76. By Captain Albert Hastings Markham. With 
Illustrations and Map. SixiA and cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

North Wales. — Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By 

Four Schoolmistresses. With a Sketch Map. Small ^0, 2S, 6d, 

Madeira, Handbook of the Island o£ By J. M. Rendell. 

With Plan and Map. Second Edition. Fcap, Svo, is, 6d. 

The Architecture of the Ohurches of Denmark. By Major 
.. Alfred Healss. Svo, 14s, 



BIOGRAPHY. 

St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains, Life and Times of. By Martin Rule. 2 vols,, Svo, ^zs. 

Thomas Becket, Martyr Patriot By R. A. Thompson. 

Crown SvOf dr. 

Thomas Cranmer, D.D., First Reforming Archbishop oT 

Canterbury, Life, Times, and Writings of. By C. H. Collette. 
Svo, ys. 6d, 

William Laud, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By A. 
C. Benson. Crown Szfo, 6s, 

John Henry Newman, the Founder of Modern Anglicanism, 
and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By Wilfrid Meynsll. 
Crown 8zv, 2s. 6d. 

John Henry Newman. Contributions chiefly to the Early 

History of the late Cardinal Newman; By F. W. Newman. 
Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

Archbishop Trench, Letters and Memorials of. By the 

Author of ' Charles Lowder.' With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 2ij. 

Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford and Winchester, Life of. By 

his Son. Crown Svo, gs. 

Antonio Bosmini Serbati, Life o£ By Rev. W. Lockhart. 

With Portraits. 2 vols, crotvn Svo, 12s, 
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F. W. Eobertson, Life and Letters of. Edited by Stopford 
Brooke. 

I. Library Edition, with Portrait. Svo, 12S, 
II. With Portrait. 2 voIs» crown SvOy 'js, 6cL 
III. Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of Lichfield : A Sketch 

of His Life and Work, with further gleanings from his Letters, 
Sermons, and Speeches. By Canon Curteis. Larg^g crown Svo, 
75. 6^. 

Bishop Bawle : A Memoir. By G. Mather and C. J. 

Blagg, Large crown Svo, 7j. 6^?! 

Bishop Forbes : A Memoir. By Donald J. Mackay. With 

Portrait and Map. Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 

Burke, T. N., Life of the Very Rev. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 

With Portrait. 2 vols, Svo, 30J. 

Alexander Heriot Mackonochie : A Memoir. By £. A« T. 

Edited, with Preface, by E. F. Russell. With Portrait and Views, 
Large crown Svo, ys, 6d, Cheap Edition^ crown Svo, 3J, dd. 

Pope Joan : An Historical Study, from the Greek of Rhoidis. 

Translated by C. H. CoUette. \21no, 2s, 6d. 

William Oazton, England's First Printer, Biography and 
Topography of. By W. Blades. Svo, hand-made paper, imitaHon 
old bevelled binding, £\y^s. Cheap Edition, Crown Svo, 5^. 

Francis Bacon, Life and Times of. By James Spedding. 

2 vols, post Svo, 2 1 J. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, Life of, By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 

With Portraits. 2 vols, 8w, 36^. 

In Tennyson Land: A Brief Account of the Home and 

Early Surroundings of the Poet Laureate. By J. Cuming Walters. 
With Illustrations. Svo, 5^. 

Longfellow, Life o£ By his Brother Samuel Longfellow. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols, Svo, 42^. 

Lord Lytton, Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Facsimiles. Svo, vols, I, and II,, 32^. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Talks with. By C. J. Woodbury. 

Crown Svo, $s, 

Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. With 
Portrait. Post Svo, los, 6d, [Philosophical Library. 

George Eliot, Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
HerselC By Maroarst Lonsdale. Second Edition, Snidll Svo, 
I/. 6^, 
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John Lothrop Motley : A Memoir. By Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Giordano Bruno, the Nolan, Life of. By I. Frith. Re- 
vised by Professor Moriz Carriers. With Portrait. Post 8w, 14J. 

Benedict de Spinoza, Life, Correspondence, and Ethics of. 
By R. Willis. ^0, 21s, 

Thomas k Eempis : Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which 
the Life of Thomas k Kempis was spent By F. R. Cruise. With 
numerous Illustrations. Svo, 12s. 

Leasing : His Life and Writings. By James Sime. Second 

Edition, 2 vols. With Portraits. Post $vo, 21s. 

[PhllosopMoal Lilirary. 

Edgar Qoinet: His Early Life and Writings. By Richard 

Heath. With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. 
Post Bvo, 12s. 6d. [PbllOBoplileal Lilxrazy 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Memoir of. By W. Smith. 

Second Edition, Post Svo, 4s, 

James Hinton, Life and Letters of. With an Introduction 

by Sir W. W. Gull, and Portrait engraved on steel by C. H. Jeens. 
SixtA Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Dr. Appleton: His Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. 
Appleton and A. H. Sayce. Post Svo, los. 6d. 

[Plillosoplilcal Library. 

Mendelssohn's Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 

Translated by Felix Moschj^les. Numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. Svo, 12s. 

William Charles Iilacready. By William Archer. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. [Eminent Actors. 

Thomas Betterton. By R. W. Lowe. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

[Eminent Actors. 

Charles Macklin. By Edward Abbott Parry. Crown Svoy 
2s, 6d. [Eminent Actors. 

Charles Dickens and the Stage ; or, A Record of his Con- 
nection with the Drama. By T. Edgar Pemberton. Crown 
SvOy 6s. 

John Leech, Artist and Humourist : A Biographical Sketch. 
By Fred G. Kitton. iSmo, is. 

Major-General Sir Tlumias Munro : A Memoir. By Sir A. 

J. Arbuthnot. Crown 8w, p, 6d. 
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Major-Oeneral 0. G. Gordon, His Journals at Khartoum. 

Printed from the Original MSS., with Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
^0, 215. Cheap Edition^ 6s, 

Gordon's Last Journal: A Facsimile of the Last Journal 

received in England from General Gordon. Reproduced by photo- 
lithography. Imperial 4fOy £$, 35. 

General Gordon, Events in the Life of, from the Day of his 

Birth to the Day of his Death. By SiR H. W. Gordon. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition, Svo, p, 6d, 

Beynell Taylor, C.B., O.S.I : A Biography. By £. Gambier 

Parry. With Portrait and Map. Svo, 14s. 

President Garfield, Life and Public Services of James A. 

Garfield, President U. S. A. By Captain F. H. Mason. With a 
Preface by Bret Harts. Portrait. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Gouvemeur Morris : Minister of the United States to France, 
Diary and Letters of. By Anne C. Morris. With Portraits. 
2 vols, Svo, 30f . 

Madame de Maintenon. By Emily Bowles. With Por- 
trait. Lar^e crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

Marie Antoinette, Last Days of: An Historical Sketch. By 
Lord Ronald Gower. With Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcap, 410, 
los, 6d, 

Rupert of the Bhine : A Biographical Sketch of the Life of 

Prince Rupert. By Lord Ronald Gower. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown SvOf buckram, 6s. 

My Beminiscences. By Lord Ronald Gower. Miniature 

Edition. Printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 
\os, 6d, 

Paxacelsas, Life of, and the Substance of his Teachings. By 
Franz Hartmann. Post Svo, los, 6d, 

The Life of Francis Duncan, C.B., B.A., MP. By Rev. 
Henry Birdwood Bloggu With Introduction by Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Crown Svo, 35. 6d, 

Jacob Boehme, Life and Doctrines of. An Introduction to 
the Study of his Works. By Franz Hartmann. Post Svo, 10s, 6d, 

Bobert Dale Qwen : Threading my Way : Twenty-seven 

Years of Autobiography. Crown Svo, p, 6d, 

D. D. Home : His Life and Mission. By Mme. Dunglas 

Home. With Portrait. Svo, los, 

Madame Blavatsky, Incidents in the Life of. By A. P. 

SiNNETT. With Portrait. Svo^ lOs. 6d, 
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Alexander Osoma de ESros, Life and Works of, between 1819 

and 1842. With a short notice of all his Works and Essays, from 
original documents. By Theodore Duka. Post Svo, ^s. 

[Trabner*8 Oriental Series. 

Sister Dora : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

With Portrait. Tkirtieth Edition, Small SvOy 2s, 6d, 

Pliilip Henry Gosse, Life of. By his Son, Edmund Gosse. 

SVOy 155. 

Julins and Mary MoM, Letters and Recollections of. By 

M. C M. Simpson. With Portraits and 2 Illustrations. 8w, 15^. 

Charles Lewder : A Biography. By the Author of Sf. 

Teresa. Twelfth Edition, With Portrait. Crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

William Ellis, Founder of the Birkbeck Schools, Life of. By 

£. Kbll Blyth. Second Edition, Svo, 14s, 

Henry Bradshaw : A Memoir. By G. W. Prothero. With 

Portrait and Facsimile. Bvo, i6s. 

Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Mrs. Gilbert : Autobiography, and other Memorials. Edited 
by JosiAH Gilbert. Fi/tA Edition. Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 

James Skinner: A Memoir. By the Author of Charles 
Lowder, With Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Lar^ crown Svo, *js, 6d, Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3J, dd, 

Thomas Davis : The Memoirs of an Irish Patriot. By Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy. Svo, 125. 

John Mitchel, Life of. By W. Dillon. With Portrait. 

2 vols, Svo, 21s. 

Thomas Dmmmond : Life and Letters of Thomas Drummond, 
Under-Secretary in Ireland, 1835-40. By R. Barry O'Brien. 
Svo, 145. 

Life of B. John Juvenal Ancina. By Fr. Charles Henry 

BOWDEN. Svo, 9J. 

A Nun : Her Friends and Her Order. Being a Sketch of 

the Life of Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon. By Katharine Tynan. 
Crown Svo, ^s, > 

The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, Count O'Connell, 

and Old Irish Life at Home and Abroad, 1745- 1833. ^y Mrs. 
Morgan J. O'ConneLl. 2 vols, Svo, 25^. 

Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart. With an Introductory 
Notice by Sir Theodore Martin, K-C.B. With 2 Portraits and 
an Illustration. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Mrs. Bichard Trench, Remains of the late, being Selections 

from her Journals, Letters, and other papers. Edited by her son, 
Archbishop Trench. New and cheaper Edition, With Portraits, 
%vo, 6s, 

Biographical Sketches By C. Kegan Paul. Crown Svo, 

'js. 6d, 

Maria Dmmmond : A Sketch. Post Svo, 2s. 

Oonfessio Viatoris. Fcqp. Svo, 2s, 

Biographical Lectures. By George Dawson. Edited by 

George St. Clair. T^ird Edition, Large crown Sivo, *js. 6d, 
Brave Men's Footsteps : A Bo6k of Example and Anecdote 

for young people. By the editor of Men who have Risen, Illustra- 
tions by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition, Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Well-spent Lives: A Series of Modern Biographies. By 
Herbert Edmonds. New and cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 

Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and Lovers. By 

Edith Simcox. Crown Bvo, Js, 6d, 

From World to Cloister; or, My Novitiate. By * Bernard/ 

Crown Svo, $s. 



WORKS ON EDUCATION. 

Educational Theories, Introduction to the History of. By 

Oscar Browning. Second Edition, y, 6d, [Educatioii Lltoazy. 
Education as a Science. By Alex. Bain. Seventh Edition. 

Crown Svo, $s, [L 8. 8. 

Education, Scientific and Technical ; or, How the Inductive 

Sciences are taught, and how they ought to be taught. By Robert 
Galloway. Svo, los, 6d, 

Industrial Education. By Sir Philip Magnus. 6^. 

[Education Library. 

The Education of Girls; and The Employment of Women 

of the Upper Classes educationally considered. By W. B. Hodgson. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, ^s, 6d, 

Women and Work : An Essay on the Higher Education of 
Girls. By Emily Pfeiffer. Crown Svo, 6s. 

School Management : Including a General View of the Work 
of Education, Organisation, and Discipline. By Joseph Landon. 
Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. [fidncation Library. 
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Home Education : A course of Lectures to Ladies. By 
Charlotte M. Mason. Crown SvOf y. 6d, 

Old Greek Education. By Professor Mahaffy. Second 

Edition, y. dd, [Education Library. 

Education of the Human Race, from the German of Gott- 
HOLD Ephraim Lessing. By F. W. Robertson. Fcap, Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Public Schools, Our : Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, and the Charterhouse. Crown ^o, 6s, 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. By Professor Ernst 

Haeckel. With a Prefatory Note by Professor T. H. Huxley. 
Crown SvOf $s, 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, ETC. 

Homer's lUad, Greek Text, with Translation. By J. G. 

Cordery. 2 vo/s, 8w, 14^. C/ieap Edition (translation only), Croivn 
Svo, $s, 

JEschylus : The Seven Plays. Translated into English Verse 
by Professor Lewis Campbell. Crovm Svo, p. 6d. 

Sophocles: The Seven Plays. Translated into English Verse 
by Professor Lewis Campbell. Crown Svo, 7s, 6d, 

Horatius Flaccus, Q., Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish. 

With Frontispiece. Eiztvlr S^v (Parchment Library), vellum, *js. 6d.; 
parchment or cloth^ ts, 

Pliny. The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Translated by 

J. D. Lewis. Post Svo, 15J. 

Idvy. Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. 
From the Italian of Niccol6 Machiavelll By N. Hill Thqmp- 
SON. Large crown Svo, I2J. 

Philological Introduction to Greek and Latin for Students. 

Translated and adapted from the German by C. Kegan Paul and E. 
D. Stone. Third Edition, Cro%vn Svo, 6s, 

Plutarch: His Life, his Lives, and his Morals. By Arch- 
BISHOP Trench. Second Edition enlarged, Fcap, Svo, 35. 6d, 

WORKS ON MILITARY SCIENCE. 

Tactics— Elements of Modem Tactics, practically applied to 

English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Seventh 
Edition. With 31 Plates and Maps. Small crown Svo, gs. 
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Notes on Military Surveying and Reconnaissance. By 

Lieut-Col. W. Paterson. With 16 Plates. 8w, 7^. 6(i. 

Tactics. — Minor Tactics. By Gen. C. Francis Clery. With 

26 Maps and Plans. Eleventh Edition^ revised. Crown Svo, gs. 

Field Artillery : Its Equipment, Organisation, and Tactics. 

By Lieut -Colonel Pratt. Fourth Edition, Small crown Svo, 6s. 

Field Works: Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

Application. By Major-General BrackenFURY. 2 vols. Small 
crown Svo, 12s. 

Field Training, System of. By Major C. K. Brooke. 

Small crown Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Oavalry in Modem War. By Major-General Trench. 

Small crown Svo, 6s. 

Oavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc., Notes on. By a Cavalry 

Officer. With Diagrams. Svo, 12s. 

Defence and Attack of Positions and Localities. By Col. 

H. Schaw. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Military Law: Its Procedure and Practice. By Lieut.- 
Col. Pratt. Seventh Revised Edition. Small crown Svo, ^. 6d. 

Military Administration, Elements of. By Major Buxton. 

First Part : Permanent System of Administration. Small crown 
Svo, ys, 6d. 

Military Tribunals. By Lieut.-Col. C. F. Colvile. Crown 

Svo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. Hutchin- 
son and Major Macgregor. Fifth Edition. With 16 Plates. 
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Vol. I. German — English — French. 12s. 
Vol. II. English — German — French. I2J. 
Vol. III. French — German — English. 15J. 

Technological Dictionary in the English and German Lan- 
guages. By GuSTAV Egbr. 2 vols, royal ^vo^ £^t 7^* 

Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of 

Engineering. Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools, and 
for the use of Engineers. From the German of JULIUS WsiSBACU. 
By E. B. CoxE. With 902 Woodcuts. Svo, 31J. 6d. 

Amateur Mechanic's Workshop: Plain and Concise Direc- 
tions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals. By the Author 
of 'The Lathe and its Uses.' Sixth Edition. Illustrated. Svo,6s. 

Lathe, The, and its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of 

Turning Wood and Metal. Sixth Edition. Illustrated. 8v^, lar. 6d. 

Mechanic's Friend, The: A collection of Receipts and 

Practical Suggestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Draw- 
ing, Dyes, Electricity, Gilding, Glass-working, etc. By. W. E. A 
Axon. Second Editioft, Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8w, 3.f. 6d, 

Amongst Machines : A Description of Various Mechanical 
Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, etc. A book 
for boys. By J. LUKIN. Third Edition, With 64 Engravings. 
Crown SvOf ^s. 6d. 

Boy Engineers, The : What They Did, and How They did 

it. A book for boys. By J. LUKIN. With 30 Engravings. 
Third Edition, Crown Svo, ^s. 6d. 

Young Mechanic, The : A Book for Boys, containing Direc- 
tions for the Use of all kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of 
Steam Engines and Mechanical Models. By J. LUKIN. Seventh 
Edition, With 70 Engravings. Crown Svo, ^s, 6d, 

Manual of the Steam Engine. For Engineers and Technical 

Schools. Parts I. and IL By Professor R. H. Thurston. Eeyal 
Svo, SIS. 6d. each Part. 

Steam Engine, History of the Growth of the. By Pro- 
fessor R. H. TiiURSTON. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. [L 8. 8. 
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HydranlicB : The Plow of Water through Orifices, over Weirs, 
and through Open Conduits and Pipes. By Hamilton Smith. 
With 17 Plates. Royal quarto, 30J. 

Fuel, Treatise on. Scientific and Practical. By Robert 
Galloway. With lUustrations. Post 8w, 6;. 

Telegraphy. — Instmctions for Testing Telegraph Lines. By 

Louis SCHWENDLER. 2 VOls, Svo, 21S, 

Nautical Tables : Designed for the Use of British Seamen. 
By James Inman. ^eiv Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, i6s. 

Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumbing. By W. R. 

Maguirb. Svo, 12S, 

llilk Analsnsis : A Practical Treatise on the Examination of 

Milk and its Derivatives, Cream, Batter, and Cheese. By J. A. 
Wanklyn. Second Edition, Crown 8w, 5^. 

Tea, Coffee, and Oocoa : A Practical Treatise on the Analysis 

of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, and Mat^ (Paraguay tea). By 
J. A. Wanklyn. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Bread Analysis : A Practical Treatise on the Examination of 
Flour and Bread. By J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. Crvwn 
Svo, 5j. 

Air Analysis: A Practical Treatise, with Appendix on 
Illuminating Gas. By J. A, Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. 
Crown Svo, $s. 

Water Analysis : A Treatise on the Examination of Potable 
Water. By. J. A. Wanklyn and E. T. Chapman. Eighth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5x. 

Fermentation, On. By Professor Schutzenberger. With 

28 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 5^. [1. 8. 8. 

Brewing — Ohemistry in the Brewing Boom : A Course of 

Lessons to Practical Brewers. By C. H. PiESSE. Fcap, Svo, ^, 

Pyrology; or. Fire Chemistry. By lieut-Col. W. A. Ross. 

Small 4/^7, 36X. 

Sugar Analysis. For Refineries, Sugar-Houses, Experimental 
Stations, &c By G. Ferdinand Wiechmann. Svo, los, 6d. 

Blowpipe Analysis, Alphabetical Manual of. By Lieut.-CoL 

W. A. Ross. Crown Svo, $5, 

Practical Blacksmithing. By M. T. Richardson. With 

400 lUustrations. 4 vols, crown Svo, 5^. each. 
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Practical Horse-shoer. By M. T. Richardson. With 170 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, $s. 

Soaps, Manufacture of. By Campbell Morfit. With 

Illustrations. Svo, £^, 12s, 6d. 

Pure Fertilisers, and the Chemical Conversion of Rock 
Guanos, etc. , into various valuable products. By Campbell Morfit. 

Photography. — Preparation of Drawings for Photographic 

Reproduction. By. Col. J. Waterhouse. With Plates. Crown 

Svo, $s. 

Mathematics.— Lectures on the Ikosaliedtron, and the Solution 

of Equations of the Fifth Degree. By Felix Klein. Translated 
by G. G. MORRICE. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and how to use them. 

By F. Edward Hulme. With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Imperial i6mo, 35. 6d, 

Electro-Chemical Analysis. By Edgar F. Smith. With 

25 Illustrations. Square l6ffto, $s. 



ART AND MUSIC. 

History of Painting, with Numerous Illustrations. By 

Alfred Woltmann and Karl Woermann. Medium Svo, 
VoL L Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 2Ss, Vol. II. 
The Painting of the Renascence, 42s. The two volumes may be had 
hound in cloth, with bevelled boards and gilt leaves, price $0s, and 455. 

respectively. 

Discourses. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited by E. Gosse. 

Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum^ Js. 6d, ; parchment or 
cloth, 6s, 

Painting, Lectures on. Delivered to the Students of the 

Royal Academy. By Edward Armitage. Crozvn $vo, ys. 6d, 

Academy Lectures. By J. E. Hodgson. Crown Svo, 75. 6d, 
John Leech: Artist and Humourist. By F. G. Kitton. 

iSwo, is. 

George Cruikshank, Essay on the Genius of. By W. M. 

Thackeray. Reprinted verlfetim from the Westminster Review, 
With 40 Illustrations. Royal Svo^ ys. dd. 
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Ancient Sculpture, History of. By Lucy M. Mitchell. 

With numerous Illustrations. Super-royal Svo, 42s. 

Bric-^Brac : Being some Photoprints illustrating Art Objects 
at Gower Lodge, Windsor. With Letterpress Descriptions. By 
Lord Ronald Gower. Super-royal Svo, 15J. ; extra bindings 21s, 

Aesthetics. — The Science of Beauty : An Analytical Inquiry 
into the Laws of Aesthetics. By A W. Holmes- Forbes. Second 
Edition, Post Svo, 3^. 6d, 

Old Masters, A Little Girl among the. By W^ D. Howells. 

With 54 Plates. Oblong crown Svo, 10s. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century and their Works. By 

C. E. Clement and L Hutton. 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
Third Edition, revised. Crown ^Oy iSs, 

Music, Philosophy of: Lectures delivered at the Royal 

Institution. By W. Pole. Second Edition, Post Svo, 'js, 6d. 

[Phllosopliical Library. 

Theory of Sound in its Belation to Music. By Professor 

P. Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s, [L S. S. 

Music and Action; or, The Elective Affinity between 

Rhythm and Pitch. By J. Donovan. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

Organ Stops, Explanation of, with Hints for Effective Com- 
binations. By Carl Locher. Svo, ss. 

Mendelssohn's Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 

Translated by F. Moscheles. Numerous Illustrations and Fac- 
similes. Svo, 12s. 



POETRY AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Poetical Works of Lewis Morris. New and Cheaper Edition, 

5 vols, f cap, Svo, 5 J. each. 

Songs of Two Worlds. Thirteenth Edition. 
The Epic of Hades. Twenty-third Edition, 
Gwen and The Ode of Life. Seventh Edition, 
Songs Unsung and Gycia. Fifth Edition, 
Songs of Britain. Third Edition, 
' Poetical Works. In i vol, crown Svo, 6s, ; cloth extra, gilt leaves, Js, 6d, 
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Poetical Works of Lewis Monis — Continued, 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4/^, cloth extrcy gilt 
leaves y 21 s. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4/0, cloth extra^ giU leaves, 
lor. 6d. 

The Epic of Hades. Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6f . 
Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Copeman. With Frontispiece. 
32/w^, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2j. ; cloth limp, is. 6(1. 

A Vision of Saints. Fcap, Svo, 6s, 

Poetical Works of Sir Edwin Ar&olcL Uniform Edition. 

comprising The Light of Asia, Indian Poetry, Pearls of the Faith, 
Indian Idylls, The Secret of Death, The Song Celestial, and With 
Sa'di in the Garden. 8 vols, crown Svo, 485. 
In My Lady's Praise. Poems old and new, written to the honour of 
Fanny Lady Arnold. Imperial \6mo, parchment, 3^. 6d, 

Indian Idylls, from the Sanskrit of the Mah&bh&rata. Crown Svo, *js. 6d. 
Indian Poetry, containing the Indian Song of Songs from the Sanskrit, 

two books fiom the Iliad of India, and other Oriental poems (O. S.). 

Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Lotus and JeweL Containing In an Indian Temple, A Casket of Gems, 

A Queen's Revenge, with other poems. Second Edition, Crown 

Svo, Js. 6d. 

Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam's Rosary : being the ninety-nine beauti- 
ful names of Allah. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, *js. 6d, 

Poems, National and Non-Oriental: with some new pieces. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d, 

The Light of Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation : being the Life and 
Teaching of Gautama. Presentation Edition. With Illustrations 
and Portrait. Small 4to, 21s. Library Edition^ crown Svo, ys. 6d, 
Elzevir Edition, 6s, Cheap Edition (Lotos Series), cloth or half- 
parchment, 3^. 6d, 

The Secret of Death : being a version of the Katha Upanishad, from 
the Sanskrit. Third Edition, Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

The Song Celestial; or, Bhagavad-Gitd, from the Sanskrit. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, ^s. 

With Sa'di in the Garden ; or. The Book of Love : being the * Ishk ' 
or third chapter of the ' Boston ' of the Persian poet Sa'di ; embodied 
in a dialogue. Crown Svo, ys. 6d, 

The Works of William Sliakspere. Avon Edition. 12 

vols. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Velltt/n, ys. 6d. per vol. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s, per vol, CJuap Edition, is, 6d, per vol. 

*<j* The Cheap Edition may also be had complete, 12 vols, in cloth box, 
2is., or bound in 6 vols., 15^'. In one volume, with Glossarial Index, 
Super royal Svo, ys, 6d. 

Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. Furness. iSs, 

E 
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The Works of William Shakspere — Continued, 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Vol. i. * Romeo,* Vol. ii. * Macbeth,' Vols. in. 
and IV. * Hamlet,' Vol. v. * Lear,' Vol. vi. * Othello,' Vol. vii. 
* Merchant of Venice,' Vol. viii. VAs You Like It' \%s, each vol 

Bonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With Frontispiece. Elzevir 
Svo (Parchment Library). Vel/um, js, 6d, ; Parchment or cloth ^ 6s, 

Index to Shakespeare's Works. By E. O'Connor. Crown %vo, $s, 

Sliakespeare Classical Dictionary ; or. Mythological Allusions in the 
Plays of Shakespeare explained. By H. M. Selby. Fcap, Svo, is. 

Shakspere: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By Edward 
Dowden. Ninth Edition. Large post ^vo, 12s. 

Shakespeare, and other Lectures. By George Dawson. Edited by 
George St. Clair. Large crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. Elzevir 2>vo. 

(Parchment Library). Vellum^ ys. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s, 

Sonnets. Edited by Mark Pattison. With Portrait. Elzevir Svo 
(Parchment Library). Fellum, ys. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s, 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 

2 vols. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, \^s. ; Parch- 
ment or cloth, lis. 

Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. By F. 
Storr and H. Turner. With 6 Illustrations from the Ellesmere 
Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, ^s. 6d. 

Poems of P. B. Shelley. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

With Frontispiece. Elzevir S/vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
ys. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by W. T, 

Arnold. Large croTvn Svo. Choicely printed on hand-made paper. 
With Etched Portrait. Vellum, i$s. \ Parchment or cloth, 12s, New 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 

Selected Poems of Matthew Prior. Edited by Austin 

DOBSON. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library. ) Vellum, ys, 6d, ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s, 

Fables of John Gay. Edited by Austin Dobson. With 

Portrait. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, ys. 6d. 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Selections from Wordsworth. By William Knight and 

other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Large crown Svo. With Portrait. Vellum, 15J. ; Parch' 
ment, 12s. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 4r. 6d. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book. Edited by Adelaide and Violet 
Wordsworth, yimo, 2s. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. 
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Works of Sir Henry Taylor. 5 vo/s, crown Svo, 30J. 

Philip van Artevelde. Fcap, ^vo, 3;. 6d, 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. Svo, 3J. 6d. 

The Poems of Ebenezer Elliott. Edited by his son, the 
Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vo/s. crown %vo^ \%s. 

Poems by W. Cullen Bryant. Cheap Edition. Small Zvo^ ^s. 6d. 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Andrew Lang. 

With Frontispiece. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum , 
'js. dd, ; Parchment or cloth, 6s, 

The Raven: with Commentary by John H. Ingram. Crown Svo, 
parchment, 6s. 

Poems by Archbisliop Trench. Tenth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 

7s. 6d. Library Edition. 2 vols, small Svo, los. 

Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical. By Archbishop Trench. 

Third Edition. Corrected and Improved. Fcap. Svo, *]s. 

Household Book of English Poetry. Edited by Archbishop 

Trench. Fourth Edition^ revised. Extra fcap. Svo, 5j. "^ 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 

5 vols, crown Svo, ^s. each. 

Chaucer to Bums. Translations. Lsrrics of the Nineteenth Century. 
Dramatic Scenes and Characters. Ballads and Romances. 

Bare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Edited by W. J. Linton. Crown Svo, ^s. 

English Ljrrics. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum^ 
ys, 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

English Sacred Lyrics. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). 

Vellum, *]s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Selected Poems of Robert Bums. With an Introduction by 

Andrew Lang. Elzevir Svo, vellum^ *js, 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 
6s, (Parchment Library). 

Lucile. By the late Earl of Lytton. With 32 Illustrations. 

\6mo, 4 J. 6d. 

Bhymes from the Bussian. By John Pollen. Transla- 
tions from the best Russian Poets. Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 
English Odes. Edited by E. Gosse. With Frontispiece. 

Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, *is. 6d. ; Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Living English Poets. With Frontispiece. By Walter 

Crane. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, printed on hand-made 
paper, vellum, \^s. \ cloth, I2s. 
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Sea Song and Birer Rhyme, from Chancer to Tennyson. 

With Twelve Etchings. Edited by Estblle Adams. Large crown 
SvOt I OS. 6d, 

Breitmann Ballads. By C. G. Leland. Only Complete 

Edition, including 19 Original Ballads, illustrating his travels in 
Europe. Crown Svo, 6s. Another Edition (Lotos Series), 3j. 6d, 

Gatideamns : Humorous Poems from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheffel and others. Translated by C. G. Leland. 
i6mo, 3 J. 6d. 

Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or, Songs and Stories in the 

China- English dialect. Second Edition, By C. G. Leland. Crown 
Svo, Ss. 

Ballades in Blue China. By Andrew Lang. Elzevir Svo, ss, 
Bhymes d La Mode. By Andrew Lang. With Frontispiece 

By E. A. Abbey. Second Edition. Elzevir Svo, 5j. 

Poems of Bural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By William 

Barnes. New Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

Old World Idylls, and Other Verses. By Austin Dobson. 

Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 6s, 

At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. Elzevir 

%vo, gilt top^ 6s, 

Birds and Babies. By Ethel Coxhead. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Imperial i6mo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Christian Tear. By J. Keble. With Portrait. Elzevir 

Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, ^js. 6d, ; Parchment or cloth, 6s, 

The Poems of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

The Wind and the Whirlwind. Svo, is. 6d. 

The Lore Sonnets of Proteus. Fi/th Edition. Elzevir Svo, $s. 

In yinculls. With Portrait. Elzevir Svo, 5j-. 

A New Pilgrimage ; and other Poems. Elzevir Svo, ^s. 

Book of Chinese Poetry. By C. F. Romilly Allen. Being 

the collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known as 
the Shih Ching, metrically translated. 8v^, i6s. 

Shadows of the Lake, and other Poems. By F. Leyton. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, ^s. 

The Poems of Mrs. Hamilton King. The Disciples. Tenth 

Edition, Elzevir Svo, 6s. ; Small Svo, 5 j. 
A Book of Dreams. Third Edition, Crown Svo, p, 6d, 

Sermon in the Hospital (from ' The Disciples *). Fcap. Svo, is. Cheap 
Edition, yi. 

Ballads of the North ; and other Poems. Crown Svo, $s. 
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A Lover's Litanies, and other Poems. With Portrait of 

Author. By Eric Mackay. (Lotos Series), 3^. (id, 

Goethe's Fanst. Translated from the German by John 

Anster. With an Introduction by Burdett Mason. With Illus- 
trations (18 in Black and White, 10 in Colour), by Frank 
M. Gregory. Grand folio, £^, 3^. 

French Lyrics. Edited by George Saintsbury. With 

Frontispiece. Eizemr Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum^ Js. 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Poems by Alfred Gumey. The Vision of the Eucharist, and 

other Poems. Crown Svo, Ss. 
A ClirlBtmaB Fags^ot. Small Svo, 5 j. 
Voices from tlie Holy Sepnlclire, and other Poems. Crown Svo, $s. 

Poems by Edmund Gosse. New Poems. Crown Svo, 7^. 6d, 

Flrdausl In EzUe, and other Poems. Second Edition. Elzevir Svo, 
gilt top, 6s. 

On Viol and Flnte : Lyrical Poems. With Frontispiece by L. Alma 
Tadema, and Tailpiece by Hamo Thornycroft. Elzevir 8w, 6s. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. Tenth Edition. With 

Portrait. Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, $s. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 

Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, ys. 6d. ; Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Poems by Tom Dutt. A Sheaf gleaned in French Fields. 

Svo, los. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legendv of Hindnstan. With an Introductory 
Memoir by Edmund Gosse. iSmo, cloth extra^ gilt top, ^s. 

St. Augustine's Holiday, and other Poems. By William 
Alexander, D.D., Bishop of Derry. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Strange Tale of a Scarabseus, and other Poems. By A. 

C. P. Haggard. Crown Svo, p. 6d. 

A Song-Book of the SouL By Marjory G. J. Kinloch. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

Lyrics and Other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. Second Edition^ 

Elzevir Svo, ^s. 

Psalms of the West. Small Svo, is. 6d. 

Louise de la Valli^re, and other Poems. By Katherine 
Tynan. Small Svo, p. 6d. 
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Shamrocks. By Katherine TvNAi?. Small Svo, $s. 
Ballads and Lyrics. By Katherine Tynan. Small Svo, 5^. 
Granite Dost. Fifty Poems. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 

Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Carmela ; or, The Plague of Naples. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

The Marriage of the Soul, and other Poems. By W. Scott- 
Elliot. CroTvn Svo, ^s. 

Beauty and the Beast ; or, A Rough Outside with a Gentle 

Heart. A Poem. By Charles Lamb. Fcap. Svo, veiium, los. 6d, 

In Hours of Leisure. By Clifford Harrison. Second 

Edition, Crown Svo, $s. 

Verses Written in India. By Sir Alfred Lyall. Blzevir 

Svo, gilt toPi 5j. 

Analysis of Tennyson's 'In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by per- 
mission to the Poet Laureate. ) By F. W. Robertson. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 

India Bevisited. By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 32 Full 

page Illustrations. Crown Svo, p, 6d, 

Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by E. Myers. Elzevir 

Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d, ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Select Letters of Shelley. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js, 6d. 5 Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Calderon. — Essay on the Life .and Genius of Calderon. 

With translations from his * Life 's a Dream ' and * Great Theatre of 
the World.* By Archbishop Trench. Second Edition, revised 
and improved. Extra fcap. Svo, 5 J. 6d. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By de Quincey. 

Edited by Richard Garnett. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). 
Vellum, ys. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

A Word for the Navy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

(Only 250 Copies printed.) Imperial i6mo, paper cavers, 5J. 

Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Robert Browning. — Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning- 

By James Fotheringham. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Lost Leaders. By Andrew Lang. Crown Svo, 5X. 
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Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Austin Dob- 
son. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Velium, ys. 6d. ; Parch- 
ment or cloth ^ 6s, 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Edited by Austin Dobson. 

With Frontispiece. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
Js, 6d, ; Parchment or cloth, 6j. Cheap Edition, Fcap, Stfo, is. 6d, 

Four Centuries of English Letters : A Selection of 350 

Letters by 150 Writers, from the period of the Paston Letters to the 
present time. Edited by W. B. ScooNES. Third Edition, Large 
crown Svo, 6s. 

Munchausen's Travels and Surprising Adventures. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Crowquill. (Lotos Series), 35. 6d, 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Macaulay, 

Selected and Annotated. With an Introductory Essav by George 
Saintsbury. Large crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 
vellum, 15J. ; Parchment antique or cloth, 12s, 

Macaulay's Essays on Men and Books : Lord Clive, Milton, 

Earl of Chatham, Lord Byron. Edited by Alex. H. Japp (Lotos 
Series), 3^. 6d. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. By Sir Philip 

Sidney, Kt. Edited by H. Oskar Sommer. The original ^0 
Edition (1590) in Photographic Facsimile, with Bibliographical 
Introduction. 

Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). 

Vellum, Js, 6d, ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Swift's Letters and Journals. Edited by Stanley Lane 

Poole. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library), Vellum, Js, 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s, 

Swift's Prose Writings. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. 

With Portrait. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, ys. 6d, ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Vagabunduli Libellus. By John Addington Symonds. 

Cro7vn Svo, 6s, 

Disraeli and His Day. By Sir William Eraser, Bart 

Second Edition, Post Svo, 9J. 

NOVELS AND WORKS OF FICTION. 

Novels By George MacDonald. 

Donal Grant. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

3j. 6d, 
Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Castle Warlock. With Frontispiece. Crovm Svo, 6s, Cheap Edition, 

3J. 6d, 
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Noyels by George Macdonald — Continued. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. Crown Szw, 6s, 
Cheap Edition, 3^. 6^. 

TbB Marquli of Loasto. With Frontispiece. Crcmn Svo, dr. CJk^ap 
Edition y 3J. 6d, 

St. Qoorge and St. mcbael. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

What '8 Mine 'a Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown Bvo, dr. CA^ap 
Edition, 3J. 6d. 

Annala of a Qniet Nelghboiirliood. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Seaboard Pariah : a Sequel to * Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.* 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Wilfrid Cnmbermede : an Autobiographical Story. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Hiobum Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

There and Back. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Flight of the Shadow. With Frontispiece. Crozvn Svo, 6s. 

Hawthorne's Novels and Tales. — Works. By Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. Complete in 12 vols. Large post Svo, js. 6d. each. 

Novels by OoL Meadows Taylor. 

Seeta : A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 65. 

Tippoo Sultann : A Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Ralph DameU. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Ifoble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Tfauir. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tara : A Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. • 

Novels by Hesba Stretton. 

David Lloyd's Last WiU. With 4 Illustrations. New Edition, 
Royal \6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Through a Needle's Eye : A Story. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Novels by Maxwell Gray. 

In the Heart of the Storm. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Reproach of Annesley. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Silence of Dean MaltUund. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Novels by Bowland Grey. 

In Sunny Switierland ; A Tale of Six Weeks. Second Edition. Small 

Svo, 5^. 
Undenblnmen, and other Stories. Small Svo, $s. 
By Virtue of His OfEloe. Crown Svo, 6s. 
JaooVs Letter, and other Stories. Crown Svo^ 65, 
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Novels by ' Tasma.' 

A Sydney Sovereign, and other Tales. Crown Svo, clothy 6s, 
In Her Earliest Tonth. Cheap Edition. Crown SvOy 6s, 

Novels by Lucas Malet. 

Colonel EnderbsT'sWlfe. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Little Peter : a Christmas Morality for Children of any age. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fourth Thousand, ^s. 

Stories by Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 

Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood to Womanhood. New and 
Cheaper Edition, With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, ^s. 6d, 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, ^s, 6d. 

Rose Onmesr's Discovery: a Story for Girls. Dedicated to their 

Mothers. Crown Stw, ys, 6d, 
Englisb Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the Rev. R. 

W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Fcap, Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Just Any One, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. i6mOf 

IS. 6d. 
Sunbeam WHUe, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. i6mOy 

IS, 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. i6mOy 
IS. 6d. 

The Prig. — Black is White; or, Continuity Continued. 35. 6d. 

The Prigment : * The Life of a Prig,' * Prig's Bede,' * How to make a 
Saint,' * Black is "WTiite.' Second Edition, In I vol, crown Svo, 5^. 

A Romance of the Recusants. Crown Svo, ^s. 

Sultan Stork, and other Stories and Sketches, 1829-44. By 
W. M. Thackeray. Now first collected, to which is added the 
Bibliography of Thackeray. Large Svo, \os, 6d, 

In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. By Andrew 

Lang. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Riches or Euin. A Story. By the Author of *The Prig- 
ment.* Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

Egosophy. By the Author of 'The Prigment.' Croum 
Svo, 35. 6d 

Strange True Stories of Louisiana.. By G. W. Cable. Svo^ 

"IS, 6d. 

South Africa. An L D. B. in South Africa. By Louise 

Vescelius-Sheldon. Illustrated. Crown 8w, 75. 6d. 

Zululand. — Yankee Girls in Zululand. By Louise V£S< 

CELius-SwELPON. lllustrfited. Crown Svo, 5s, 
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Tyll Owlglass' MarreUous and Bare Conceits. Translated by 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 
(Lotos Series), 35. b^. 

The Fortunate Lovers : Twenty-seven Novels of the Queen 
OF Navarre. Edited by A. Mary F. Robinson. Frontispiece by 
G. P. Jacomb Hood. Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d, 

A Professor of Alchemy. By Percy Ross. Crown ZvOy 3^. 6d. 

The Wing of AzraeL By Mona Caird. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Off the Skelligs : A Novel. By Jean Ingelow. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown ^voy 6s, 

My Ducats and My Daughter. By Hay Hunter and Walter 

Whyte. With Frontispiece. Crown 8w, 6s, 

Plucky Fellows : A Book for Boys. By S. T. MacKenna. 

With 6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, Crown Svo, y» 6d. 

Mosquito: A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. By Frances 

Francis. Crown Svo, ^s. 6</. 

The Pillar House. By Florence Severne. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Sylvia Arden. By Oswald Crawfurd. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo, is. 

Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Castle Blair : A Story of Youthful Days. By Flora L. Shaw. 

Crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

The Apothecary's Daughters. Translated from the Danish 
of Henrik Pontopiddan, by Gordius Nielsen. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Scot Free : A Novel. By C. G. Compton. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Christy's Inheritance: A London Story. By Florence 

Whitaker. Illustrated. jRoyal i6mo, is. 6d. 
A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle. Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d. 
Through To-day. A Novel. Crown Svo, 51. 
The Story of a Friendship. By the Rev. Alfred Gurney. 

Crown Svo, ^s. 

His Heritage. By Linda Gardiner. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

Novels by Bosa Mulholland. 

llarcella Grace : an Irish Novel. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Fair Emigrant. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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A Sensitive Plant : A Novel. By E. and * D. Gerard. 

Crown SvOf 6s, 

Ulli : The Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the 
German of Emma Biller, by A. B. Daisy Rost. Crottm Svo, 6s, 

God's Providence House. By Mrs. G. LiNNiEus Banks. 

Crown SvOy 6s, 

At Sundry Times and in Divers Manners. By May 

Eleanor Benson. With Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols. Crown $vOy 
los. 6d, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Periodical Literature, Index to. By W. F. Poole. Third 

Edition. Royal %vOy £Si ^3^* ^' 

Periodical Literature, Index to. First Supplement. By W. 
F. Poole and W. I. Fletcher. 1882 to 1887. Royal ^vo^ £1, i6s, 

American Literature, Triibner's Bibliographical Guide to. 

From 18 1 7 to 1887. Svo, half -bounds \%s. 

Dictionaries and Grammars, Triibner's Catalogue of Dic- 
tionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages and Dialects of 
the World. Second Edition, SvOt 55. 

Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook 

of Library Economy. By Edward Edwards*. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Royal Svo, £2, Ss. 

Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Ed- 
wards. Svo, iSs, 

Free Town Libraries: Their Formation, Management, and 

History, with brief notices of Book Collectors. By Edward 
Edwards. Svo, 21s, 

Philobiblon. By Richard de Bury. Edited by E. C. 

TH0MA3. Crozvn ^0, lOs, 6d, 

Egypt and the Soudan, The Literature of: A Bibliography, 

comprising Printed Books, Periodical Writings, and Papers of 
Learned Societies. Maps and Charts, Ancient Papyri Manuscripts, 
Drawings, etc. By H. H. Prince Ibrahim Hilmy. 2 vols, demy 

4l^> £3* 3^' 

Bibliography of Alchemy. — Lives of Alchemystical Philo- 

sophers. With a Bibliography of Alchemy. By A. E. Waite. 
SvOy I or. 6d. 

Browning. — Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833 to 

j88i. i2s. 
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Swinbuma — ^Bibliography of Algernon Charles S^rinbnme 

from 1857 to 1887. Crown SvOt vellum, gilt, 6s.' 

The Ctonntess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 

Sidney, Knt. The original Quarto Edition (1590), in Photographic 
Facsimile, with Bibliographical Introduction. Edited by H. Oskar 

SOMMER. 

Thackeray, Bibliography of. Snltan Stork, and other 

Stories and Sketches, 1829-44, now first collected. To which is 
added the Bibliography of Thackeray. Large Sva, lOf. 6d, 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, The. Edited by 

Edward Walford and G. W. Redway. Complete in 12 vols, 

British Mnsetim Publications. List on application. 



GASTRONOMY AND DIETp CHESS MANUALS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Foods. By E. Smith. With numerous Illustrations. Ninth 

Edition, Crown Svo, $s, [I. S. S. 

Ourry Oook's Assistant. By Daniel Santiagoe. Iu:a/f, 

SvOj IS, 6d. ; Paper covers, is. 

Wholesome Oookery. By Madame Marie de Joncourt. 

Fifth Edition, Crown Svo, is. 6d, ; Paper covers, is. 

Soups and Stews, and Choice Ragouts. By Miss Cameron. 

IS. 6d, ; Paper covers, is. 

Luncheon Dishes ; Comprising Menus in French and English, 

as well as Suggestions for Arrangement and Decoration of Table. 
By Mary L. Allen. Fcap, %vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper, is. 

Five O'clock Tea: Containing Receipts for Cakes, Savoury 
Sandwiches, etc. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. Sfvo, is. 6d; Paper 
covers, is. 

Luncheon Dishes ; comprising Menus in French and English, 

as well as Suggestions for Arrangement and Decoration of Table. 
By Mary L. Allen. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Little Dinners: How to Serve them with Elegance and 

Economy. By Mary Hooper. Twenty-first Edition. Crown Svo, 
2S. 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. By Mary Hooper. Fifth Edition. Croxvn Svo, 2s. $d 
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BYery-'Dsky Aleals: Being Economical and Wholesome 

Recipes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. By Mary Hooper. 
Seventh Edition, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Essays on Diet. By Francis William Newman. Sma// 

SvOf cloth limpf 2s, 

Diet in Belation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. Thompson. 

Ecaf. Svo, is, 6d. ; Paper covers, is. 

Perfect Way in Diet, The : A Treatise advocating a return 

to the Natural and Ancient Food of our race. By Anna Kingsford. 
Third Edition, Small Svo, 2s, 

Bowing at Westminster, 1813-83: Extracted from the 

School Water Ledgers. Craivn Svo, $s. 

Elocution, Lectures on, Delivered at King's College. By C. 

J. Plumptre. Fourth Edition, Post ^0, 15J. 

Chess-Player's Text Book, The : An Elementary Treatise 

on the Game of Chess. By G. H. D. Gossip. Numerous Diagrams. 
i6mo, 2s, 

Chess Openings, Ancient and Modem. Revised and Cor- 
rected up to the Present Time from the best Authorities. By E. 
Freeborough and C. E. Ranken. Large Post Svo, ys. 6d, 

Chess Endings : A Companion to Chess Openings, Ancient 
and Modern. Edited and arranged by £. Freeborough. Large 
post Svo, 7j. 6d, 

Chess Exemplified in One Hundred and Thirty-two Games of 

the Most Celebrated Placers. By W. J. Greenwell. Svo, 5J. 

Angling Besorts near London: The Thames and the Lea. 

By J. P. Wheeldon. Crown Svo, Paper, is, 6d, 

Practical Heraldry : An Epitome of English Armoury. By 
Charles Worthy. With 124 Illustrations. Crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

Heraldry, English and Foreign. By R. C. Jenkins. With 

a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. Small Svo, 
3J. 6d. 

Practical Mercantile Correspondence: A Collection of 

Modern Letters of Business. With Notes. By William Anderson. 
Thirtieth Edition, Revised, Crown Svo, 3J. dd. 

Mercantile Correspondence: A Collection of Letters in 

Portuguese and English, treating of the system of business in the 
principal cities of the world. By W. Anderson and J. E. Tugman. 
i7.mo, 6s. 

Wells Wills, Arranged in Parishes and Annotated. By F. 
W. Weaver. Svo, los. 6d, 
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CK>id^lioa: Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses, Prose 
and Verse. By Whitley Stokes. Second Edition, Medium 
Svo, iSs, 

Slavery. — Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. By 

Francis William Newman. Svo, ss. 

Modem Cremation. By Sir H. Thompson. Second Edition^ 

Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, is. ; clotk, 2s. 

Encyclopsedia Americana. 4 vo/s, ^to. j[fi, %s. 

Big Veda Americanus. By D. G. Brinton. %vo^ 12s, 

Essays of an Americanist. By D. G. Brinton. Zvo, 12s, 

Days with Industrials : Adventures and Experiences among 
Curious Industries. By Alexander H. Japp. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Our Railways : Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, with 
information as to Fares and Rates, etc. By Joseph Parsloe. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

In Praise of Ale : Songs, Ballads, Epigrams, and Anecdotes. 

By W. T. Marchant. Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

In Cap and Gtown : Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit By 
Charles Whibley. Second Edition. Crown Svo, *js, 6d. 

Dance of Death, The, in Painting and in Print. By T. Tyn- 

dall Wildridge. With Woodcuts. -Small ^to, 35. 6d. 

Cattle Ships : Being the Fifth Chapter of * An Appeal for 
our Seamen.* By Samuel Plimsoll. With 46 Illustrations. 
5^. ; Cheap Edition, is. 

My Friends at Sant 'Ampelio. By J. A Goodchild. Crown 

Svo, 'js. 6d. 

Myth and Science: An Essay. By Tito Vignoli. TAi'rd 

Edition. With Supplementary Note. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Miscellaneous Essays. By H. T. Colebrooke, with Bio- 
graphy by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke. 3 vols. Svo, 42^. 

Shut Your Mouth and Save Your Life. By George Catlin 

With 29 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Inspection of Meat : A Guide and Instruction Book to 
Officers supervising Contract Meat, and to all Sanitary Inspectors. 
With 32 Coloured Plates. By W. Wylde. Svo, ios. 6d. 
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Count Tolstoi; as Novelist and Thinker: Lectures delivered 

at the Royal Institution. By C. E. Turner. Crown Svo, ^s. 6d, 

Modem Novelists of Russia: Lectures delivered at the 

Taylor Institution, Oxford. By C. E. Turner. Crown Svo, $s. 6d. 

Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal Newman. 

Selections from his various Works. Arranged by W. S. Lilly. 
Eighth Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s, 

*<j* Portrait of the late Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, 2J. 6d. 

A Century of American Literature. Benjamin Franklin to 
James Russell Lowell. By Huntington Smith. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Comparative, Literature. By H. M. Posnett. Crown Svo, 

Js, [I. S. S. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. By Edward Dowden. 

Fourth Edition, Large post Svo, 6s, 

Transcripts and Studies. By Edward Dowden. Large 

post Svo, 12S, 

Seventeenth Century Studies : A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. By Edmund Gosse, Svo, los, 6d, 

Literary and Social Judgments. By W. R. Greg. Fourth 

Edition, 2 vols, croivn Svo, 1 5 j. 

Winding Way, The. By J. S. Fletcher. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Life's Greatest Possibility. An Essay in Spiritual Realism. 

Fcap, Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Oardencraft, Old and New. By John D. Sedding. With 

Memorial Notice by the Rev. E. F. RussBLL. 16 Illustrations. 
Svo, 12s, 
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Anthropological Ingtitute of Qxeat Britain and Ireland, 

Journal of. Quarterly. 5j. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of. Svo ^s. per number, 

• Proceedings, is. per umber, 

Asiatic Society, Boyal. Bombay Branch. Journal. — Irregular. 
Asiatic Society, Boyal. Ceylon Branch. Journal. — Irregular. 
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